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CHARIOT GROUPS IN FIFTH-CENTURY GREEK SCULPTURE 


An INVESTIGATION OF THE MODES OF REPRESENTING CHARIOT GROUPS IN FIFTH-CENTURY GREEK 


RELIEF SCULPTURE AND THE CONNEXION WITH THE CONTEMPORARY COINAGE OF SICILY, 
PARTICULARLY SYRACUSE 


INTRODUCTION 


SOME of the most magnificent representations of chariots in mid career are seen on the coins of 
Sicily and Southern Italy toward the close of the fifth century B.c. There are two major theories 
concerning the appearance of these striking compositions in Sicilian numismatic art. One theory is 
that dies for these coins are the independent products of local, native artists of highest competence. 
The other is that the dies for these pieces are the work of Attic artists who migrated to the prosperous 
cities of Sicily to take up new careers as workers in the minor metallic arts, as gem cutters, and as die 
sinkers for the various local rulers.1_ We lack positive evidence. We cannot identify any artist who 
left Attica to pursue work of this type in Southern Italy or Sicily. Scholars have produced a mass of 
conjecture and speculation on this subject. 

The treatment of space and depth in the chariot compositions seems to the writer to provide a 
new possibility for grouping and relating the representations of chariots in the late fifth century— 
both those on the major monuments in sculptured relief and those on the Tetradrachms and Deka- 
drachms of Syracuse and Akragas. From a restudy of the methods of relief representation and from a 
survey of information derived from such connecting links between major sculpture and coinage as 
silverware, gems, and vases further light may be thrown on the problems of the artistic derivation of 
the renowned die compositions of later fifth-century Sicily. 


THE Major Monuments oF THE LAST QUARTER OF THE FirTrH CENTURY 


In the major sculptural monuments of the fifth century the modes of representation in relief 
seem to fall into two categories. One category recognises the limits of low relief and represents the 
chariot group in profile. The other mode of representation employs depth and space to introduce 
foreshortening and perspective. ‘The former, the profile-action method, appears in connexion with 
the Demareteion of Syracuse, a silver Dekadrachm struck after 480 B.c.? (Fig. 1). We shall term 
this the ‘ profile’ method for short. The other major mode—illustrated here in a Tetradrachm of 
the last quarter of the fifth century by Euainetos (Fig. 2)—experiments with foreshortening, partial 
perspective, and depth.? We shall call this the foreshortened-perspective-depth or ‘ foreshortening ’ 
method. The profile method of showing a chariot group and its horses in a series of partially over- 
lapping silhouettes would appear to be the usual mode of representation in the first three-quarters of 
the fifth century, but in the monuments of the last twenty-five years before 400 B.c., there is an 
increasing number of deep reliefs in which chariot groups appear in widespread variations of the 
foreshortening method of use. Both high reliefs and curved surfaces give, as will be seen, an oppor- 
tunity for representing the quadriga on a diagonal ground line with the foreparts of the horses 
brought out into the round and for heightening the simulation of lateral perspective by indicating 
the wheels and axle of the chariot on this diagonal ground line and giving the four horses a high 
degree of foreshortening. This turned foreshortening is carried quite often deliberately to the 
point of making the chariot appear to be rounding a real or imaginary post or meta with the horses 
turning to head directly toward the viewer. 

The success of the foreshortening method can often be measured by the sculptor’s ability to 








This paper is a modification of a Seminar Report and Paper 
prepared in the Fall of 1950 for Professor George M. A. 
Hanfmann in the course Fine Arts 232 (Problems in Ancient 
Art), Harvard University, Department of Fine Arts. A slightly 
condensed version was read at the joint Symposium sponsored 
by the Art Institute of New York University and the Frick 
Collection on April 7, 1951, and also received the prize for the 
best student paper in the 1951 competition of the American 
Numismatic Society. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor Hanf- 
mann for the kind encouragement received in the preparation 
of this paper and to a private collector in Boston, Mass., for 
unselfishly making available at all times his exceptional collec- 
tion of Greek coins, especially of Southern Italy and Sicily. 

* The most recent and most positive exponent of this second 
view is Dr. C. Seltman, who draws his conclusions from 
stylistic comparisons, the signatures of die cutters, from specula- 
tion, and the scant literary sources available. Charles Seltman, 


Masterpieces of Greek Coinage, Oxford, 1948 (hereafter cited as 
Seltman, MGC). See especially the chapter entitled, ‘ The 
Travels of Artists’, pp. 10 ff. As a result of plagues and the 
Peloponnesian War, ‘It was now that so many of the finest 
artists left to take up new careers in Sicily and Italy—to which 
lands full Athenian art tradition was transferred.’ In his 
Approach to Greek Art, London, 1948, pp. 73 ff., he states, ‘ The 
quality ofsome celature produced among the Greeks of Southern 
Italy appears to show a marked Athenian influence and might 
be called Athenian colonial art.’ 

2 Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 35. 23. This is the choicest 
example of this issue with regard to condition; the most often 
photographed is the piece in the British Museum. Vide Hill, 
Sir George F., Guide to the Department of Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum, London, 1922. The B.M. specimen is beauti- 
fully reproduced in Seltman, MGC, pl. 15a, p. 47. 

3 Illustrated from Seltman, MGC, p. 82, pl. 35a. 
Collection in the British Museum. 
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SARCOPHAGUS. THE SOUTH FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON, 
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detach his quadriga from the imaginary picture plane of his surface against the two-dimensional 
background and to set it at at least a three-quarter angle both in and out of the background, convey- 
ing complete mastery of this very complex perspective and removing the feeling of conflict between 
the natural two-dimensional tendency of the relief and the efforts of the sculptor to create this 
perspective-depth by certain superimposed distortions. 

The complexities of foreshortening in the chariot group representations of the last years of the 
century did not entirely replace but paralleled the tradition of profiled action. This interest appears 
to be connected with the developments in painting of the generation of artists after Polygnotos. The 
painter Apollodoros is said to have brought the art of partial perspective to a high degree of per- 
fection. ‘These were the years in which the ‘ doors of art’ were opening to new horizons and new 
interests in the representation of man’s environment on the threshold of the fourth century. Various 
artists may be presumed to have first attempted innovations in perspective complexities similar to the 
representations which we encounter on reliefs, minor objects, and coins of the turning years of the 
end of the century.2*_ Wherever the origins of the foreshortening method may lie, this is the mode 
of representation which the sculptors and craftsmen of these years brought to the fore. In some 
cases the two methods—profile and foreshortening—appear deliberately combined, but the majority 
of the monuments with which we are concerned tend to fall definitely within the foreshortening 
method. 

The profile method of representation, which we saw on the Demareteion, appears on a relief on 
the Satrap Sarcophagus (460-450 B.c.) from Sidon in the Museum at Istanbul¢ (Fig. 3). It is brought 
to a high point twenty years later in the frieze of the North and South outside walls of the cella 
of the Parthenon ° (Fig. 4). It appears in the late fifth century in two major monuments of marble 
sculpture, the Elgin Relief in the British Museum and the Relief from Rhodes in Berlin. In this 
marble votive relief, said to have come from the Acropolis and brought back to England by Lord 
Elgin (Fig. 5), the relief is higher than in the Parthenon frieze.¢ The profile method is emphasised 
in the spacing of the horses, which are one slightly in front of the other front to rear with the heads 
separately defined in various profile positions. ‘There is a slight suggestion that the ground line 
now begins to assume a diagonal position, the two farther horses rearing up a little higher than their 
nearer counterparts. ‘The relief from Rhodes (Fig. 6) dated by Bliimel and others about the last 
decade of the fifth century, is the latest monument which falls into the profile method symbolised 
by the chariot groups on the Parthenon reliefs.?7_ Although probably executed in Rhodes because 
of the type of marble used, Bliimel conjectures that this work might have been either ordered in 
Attica or at least made in Rhodes by an Attic sculptor. Although lacking the subtlety of treatment 
of the Parthenon horses and horse groups, the four horses here are arranged rearing, in profile, one 
slightly in advance of another from off-side to near-side, an arrangement recalling the Parthenon 
examples. ‘The relief is flatter and the ground line more horizontal than in the Elgin Relief; 
consequently the four horses are quite vividly profiled—especially the near and far animal. This 
series of chariot groups in profile view. which commences with the Demareteion and reaches its 
high point in the Parthenon frieze, culminates and concludes in a fitting insistence on the profiled- 
action view with this, the Rhodes Relief.§ 

From a consideration of the profile method of representing the chariot group in sculptured relief 
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“¢ M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 1929, pp. 
219, 225-6. 

* Photograph from C. Picard, Manuel d’ Archéologie Grecque, 
Paris, 1939, pp. 890, 891, pl. xxvii. A.W. Lawrence, Classical 
Sculpture, London, 1929, p. 78, pl. 42. In this relief further 
technical advancement from the Archaic profile view is evident 
within the profiled-action method of representation. The 
sculptor has skilfully avoided the problem of quadruple 
reproduction in profile line of an original outside horse 
silhouette by moving the horses forward at regularly staggered 
intervals so that the heads, necks, and hindquarters of each 
horse are viewed successively while the trunks of the farther 
three are hidden behind the body of the near animal. This 
creates the same impression of profile layers that the artist of the 
Demareteion managed to secure by throwing back the head of 
one horse in order to vary the monotony of profile. Likewise 
the walking action of the Satrap Relief animals takes place on a 
flat ground line, and the horses are intended to be viewed from 
a central point perpendicular to the low relief plane of the 
composition, 

* Maxime Collignon, Le Parthénon, Paris, 1914; Gustave 
Fougéres, Le Parthénon, Paris, 1910, illustration from pll. 86, 87, 
XXX, 73, 74, South Outside Wall, now in the British Museum. 
The same manner of superimposition of four horses found in 
the Satrap Sarcophagus is refined in the quadriga groups of this 
frieze. Some horses gallop partially ahead of others, and in 
many cases heads are thrown back to add to the effect of draw- 
ing and modelling of exceptional skill in indicating depth. As 
in the previous two monuments, a simple horizontal ground 
line is employed throughout. A. S. Murray, The Sculptures of 


the Parthenon, New York, 1903, p. 95, notes, ‘ It was just here 
that the greatest damage was done by the gunpowder explosion 
(1687) which blew out the centre of the cella wall. From 
fragmentary slabs aided by Carrey’s drawings we can in a 
measure see how this stirring series of chariots in the very 
middle of each side must have provided the most attractive 
feature of all.’ 

® [Illustrated in ‘ Eukleidas’, article by G. E. Rizzo in Bol- 
letino D’ Arte, no. VIII, February 1938, p. 348. British Museum, 
Catalogue of Sculpture, number 814 (Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, B.M., London, 1892-1904. A. H. Smith). 
W.S.W. Vaux, Handbook to the Antiquities in the British Museum, 
London, 1851, no. 197, ‘ In subject and composition it bears 
considerable resemblance to many of the coins of Syracuse and 
Magna Graecia and therefore, perhaps, may be a votive monu- 
ment . . . to commemorate victory.’ 

“ Photograph from Carl Bliimel, Katalog d. Antiken Ber. 
Skulpt., Berlin, 1928, III, p. 56, no. 280, pl. 68. The profile 
shows well in Salomon Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et 
Romains, Paris, 1909, vol. ii, p. 48, no. 1. T. Homolle, Rev. 
Arch., XI (1920), p. 23. CG. Picard, op. cit. vol. ii, 2, p. 833 
and fig. 333. 

° Mention should be made of the continuance of the pure 
profiled-action tradition in the late Hellenistic or Roman 
painted terracotta reliefs from Southern Italia, etc., two of 
which are illustrated at the beginning and the end of the text of 
R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste der 
Archaeologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, no. 65, Berlin, 1905, article 
on the Rhodes Relief, ‘ Echelos und Basile, Attisches Relief aus 
Rhodes in den Koniglichen Museen . . .” 
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we turn to examples of the foreshortened-perspective-depth method as it emerges on major sculptural 
monuments in the last quarter of the fifth century. This foreshortening method is strikingly dis- 
played in the so-called Lycian Sarcophagus in the Museum at Istanbul (Fig. 7), which Picard dates 
after 420 B.c. Bearing in mind that the Parthenon frieze is perhaps the apogee of the profiled-action 
method in relief, Picard to a slight extent and Mendel somewhat further verge on inaccuracy in 
relating the two chariot groups on this relief to the Phidian formula.? The foreshortened method 
was never more prominent than in the Lycian Sarcophagus. The heads of the horses are brought 
out into very high relief and are turned in varying directions; the forequarters of the animals are 
also modelled very fully so as to convey the appearance that the groups are viewed at a three-quarters 
angle from the right; and, finally, the legs fly up in a high gallop, giving emphasis to this right 
diagonal view—which is further borne out in the perspective position indicated by the wheels of the 
chariots. 

The so-called Heroon or funerary monument of Gjdlbaschi-Trysa in the Vienna Museum 
presents a curious complex of imported and local subjects and styles executed for this monument of 
Greek art from Southern Asia Minor. There are a mixture of Near Easternlike divinities recalling 
the reliefs of Persepolis dancing to the music of Egyptianised (Bes) creatures and two zones of frieze 
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Fic. 7.—IsTANBUL, ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museum. THE 
Lycian SARCOPHAGUS. 


Fic. 8.—BERLIN, STAATLICHE MusEEN. THE OROPoOs 


RELIEF. 


slabs illustrating various tales from Greek mythology and legendary history in a style which some- 
times reaches the level of the best exported classic art of the twenties of the fifth century. There are 
several chariot groups, but perhaps the most noteworthy is the one included in the ‘ Carrying Off 
of the Daughters of Leukippos ’ on the North Side.1° Although the legs of the four horses are some- 
what damaged and the chariot itself, especially the wheels, is not clearly indicated, this group from 
the panels in which Picard sees the Attic style reflected through Ionian overtones is executed in 
excellent foreshortened-perspective-depth in low relief. The horses going to the left are viewed 
from an almost three-quarters angle, and the ground line appears to slope back in a diagonal so that 
the inner two horses appear to be no longer quite on the base line of the frieze but slightly suspended 
in air. Furthermore, the heads of the horses are varied in positions, such as turned about to three- 
quarters rear, which have an exact parallel in the best examples of this style in the contemporary 
coinage of Syracuse with which this paper will deal. There is also an exceptional similarity between 








® Illustration from Picard, op. cit. pl. xxix opposite p. 880; 
vide pp. 892, 893, esp. notes I and 5. Picard observes certain 
adaptations of non-Greek tendencies in this provincial work, and 
of the chariot-group side he notes, ‘. . . les chevaux de leurs 
attelages sont groupés avec quelque monotonie selon cette 
perspective fuyante, de trois quarts, que nous connaissons pour 
la fin du Ve siécle, par divers reliefs de 1’ Acropole, d’Oropos, de 
Rhodes, etc. et sur les monnaies syracusaines . . About 
the sculptors of this scene of two drivers and two hunters in two 
quadrigae attacking a crouching lion, Picard further notices, 
“Le sculpteur n’était pas certes d’Attique; ce fut sans doute 
un artiste lycien, travaillant au dernier quart du siécle. Sa 
science du relief est remarquable, mais ses formules, restées 
phidiesques, supposent des traditionsd’école déja un peu attardées.’ 
Note 1 states, “On a voulu parfois rapporter cette perspective 
oblique a une invention du peintre ionien Parrhasios.’ For 
the dating vide p. 893, note 5. G. Mendel, Catalogue (Istanbul 
Museum), vol. i, pp. 158 ff., no. 63 (369), (p. 169), figs. on pp. 
161 and 164. He dates this relief 400 B.c. S. D. Markman, 


The Horse in Greek Art, Baltimore, 1943, vide p. 123, Chrono- 
logical Table and references at the end of the text, states that 
‘it does seem to be after the Kimon and Euainetos Deka- 
drachms.’ 

10 Otto Benndorf, Das Heroon von Gjélbashi-Trysa (Jahrbuch 
d. Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen), Vienna, 1889, and a 
volume of plates by Neumann. Picard, op. cit. pp. 884, 885, 
notes that the subject was treated by Polygnotos in painting in 
the sanctuary of Anakes at Athens (Pausanias I, 18, 1) and 
that the carrying off deals with a funerary motif. In contrast 
to the ‘ Carrying Off’ scene, a rather clumsy articulation of the 
galloping quadriga motif can be observed in a chariot group 
on the inner right side of the South Wall. This is an excellent 
example of the (hybridisation) combination of the two methods 
with which we are dealing. The front two horses appear in a 
version of the foreshortened-perspective-depth style, while the 
rear animals and chariot are treated in the profiled-action 
method. (For photographs see Neumann or esp. Fogg Art 
Museum Photo (Joseph Wiha, Vienna) 231 C 8 (ee) 10) 
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ie composition here and that of the Oropos Relief (Fig. 8) found at Oropos on the North coast of 
ttica.1 

This Relief, now in the Berlin Museum, is one of the outstanding examples of the fore- 
shortened method at its complex best, and is dated generally in the last years of the fifth century.” 
The near three horses are treated in full relief, with heads turned in slightly varying directions and 
legs on a rising diagonal ground line; this produces the feeling that the group turns toward the 
viewer. For variance sake, the farthest horse is leaping ahead in profile, but his position off the 
ground fits in perfectly with the three-quarters perspective of the other three. This horse appears 
to be plunging ahead drawing the others through the air behind him. Professor Markman over- 
simplifies a trifle when he states that this specific type of horse group is first seen on the Kimon 
and Euainetos Dekadrachms, for both are similar parallel developments from the representational 
method whose history we have been tracing.}8 

‘The final major monument in relief in the foreshortened chariots of the late fifth century !* is 
the well-known relief found at Phaleron and now in the National Museum at Athens, called the 
Echelos—Basile Relief (Fig. 9) from its portrayal of a local interpretation of the Pluto and Persephone 
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Fic. 9.—ATHENs, NATIONAL MusEum. THE ECHELOs-BASILE RELIEF. (PHOTO ALINARI, No. 24237.) 

myth.‘° ‘This sculpture has been variously dated from shortly after the Parthenon frieze to the 
period of the Dexileos stele (394 B.c.). Professor Markman notes that the composition is exactly 
like that of the Syracusean Dekadrachms of 413 B.c. and after: ‘four horses supposedly abreast, 
but actually arranged in three-quarters view, with only the outside horse in true profile ’.1® In this 
use of profile in the outside horse, a further example of the complexity of the foreshortened mode is 
carried to a high point in these reliefs. ‘The diagonal ground line and the foreshortening of the 
horses’ forequarters are quite evident from the left three-quarters view. The heads of the horses 
carry out somewhat subtle variations in position, except for the third horse from the outside, whose 
head is turned so as to face the spectator. Unfortunately this uniformly consistent foreshortening is 
lost in the one wheel under the chariot body, which is shown in full, flat-groundline profile. 


CHARIOT GROUPS ON THE COINAGE OF LATER FIFTH-CENTURY SICILY 


It now remains to investigate the chariots designed by the Sicilian die cutters and to see where 
we might find sources for their inspiration in quadrigate compositions.!7 Since there are many dies 


‘* Vide particularly Rizzo, op. cit., Bolletino d’ Arte, February 
1938, figs. 21, 22, and 23; the Oropos Relief is illustrated 
conveniently in fig. 24 (from which the illustration here included 
is taken) and further opportunities for comparisons such as are 
included here are offered. 

12 Blimel, of. cit. III, no. K80, pp. 57 ff., pl. 69. 

18 Markman, of. cit., pp. 126-7; a full bibliography of this 
monument is included. 

** Mention should be made of the so-called British Museum 
‘Satrap Sarcophagus’, which bears a relief whose quadriga 
group appears to be executed also in the style of the Oropos 
Relief. Vaux, W. S.W., op. cit. (vide supra, note 6), no. 142 and 
drawn illustration. 

1° Herbert Bloch, ‘ Echelo e Basile, Note sull’ interpre- 
tazione dei relievi di Falero, Rhodi, e Chio’, Rivista di Filologia 
e d’Istruzione Classica, Turin, 1935. Theophile Homolle, ‘ Sur 
Trois Bas-Reliefs de Phalére ’, Revue Archéologique XI (1920), pp. 
1-81, part. 40-77. 


16 Markman, op. cit. p. 90. Various references and opinions 
on dating are conveniently contained here, including J. N. 
Svoronos, Das Athener Nationalmuseum, I, pp. 120 ff., no. 1783, 
esp. p. 129; Picard, op. cit., fig. 332, and pp. 833 ff., ‘... on 
voit ’enlévement sur le char d’Echélos, heros du temenos 
familial, de Basilé (?) ou Iasilé: théme déja apparu sur les 
tablettes de Locres. Hermés lui méme entraine l’attelage’. 
The illustration shown here is from Alinari photograph, no. 
24237, 

17 The works from which the material in this selection is 
chosen and correlated include: (a) Sir A. J. Evans, ‘ Some New 
Artists’ Signatures on Sicilian Coins’, Num. Chron., no. 40, 
1890, pp. 285-310; ‘ Syracusan Medallions and Their En- 
gravers ’, Num. Chron., nos. 43, 44, 1891, pp. 205-324, 325-76. 
(b) A. Gallatin, The Dekadrachms of Euainetos, Gambridge 
(U.S.A.), 1932. (c) J. H. Jongkees, The Kimonian Dekadrachms 
—A Contribution to Sicilian Numismatics, Utrecht, 1941. (d) Sir 
G. F. Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily, London, 1903; Historical Greek 
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and many slightly varying designs produced by this school of artists, three reverse designs have been 
eiceie a Tea dracian by Pastledas a Dekadrachm by Euainetos, and the Dekadrachm of 
Akragas. 

The complete break between the chariots of these artists and the earlier chariot group of 
Syracusan Tetradrachms extending back to the Demareteion is very remarkable and represents a 
revolutionary step for the designers of state coinages. ‘The die cutters of Athens could do little 
more than refine the Archaic Athena and the reverse owls; Syracusan die cutters emerged unfettered 
by any rigid rules save the chariot group as a general iconographic subject. Euainetos and his 
contemporaries of late fifth-century Sicily did not start off their designs by following the most 
famous monument of the age—the Parthenon frieze, truly the noblest expression of the profile method 
of representation in sculptural relief. From the first they adapted the new, the modern mode of 
foreshortening in representation to their vocabulary of circular die cutting. The chariot design of 
the Oropos relief appears in a relatively large rectangular marble slab; it took great skill to adjust the 
same design to the small circular area of a coin die. 

This was successfully done in the Tetradrachm of Euarkidas '* (Fig. 10). The design shows a 
quadriga galloping to the left, driven by Persephone holding the reins in her left and a torch in her 
right hand. ‘The near horse is almost in profile, with his feet rising slightly in a diagonal from the 
horizontal ground line to the left. The angle of foreshortening increases with the three remaining 
horses. ‘The head of the first is thrown violently upward, that of the second turned toward the 
viewer, and that of the third is again in profile. Their forequarters are brought out into the round in 
deep relief, and the forelegs of the animals give the feeling that the group Is rising in deep aerial 
space. ‘The two wheels and axle of the chariot itself are clearly defined in diagonal perspective, as 
if the whole group were here again in the process of turning toward the spectator. 

In the renowned Dekadrachm of Euainetos (Fig. 11), the four horses are arranged with heads 
parallel and erect in a strong diagonal to the left; the high relief modelling of their forequarters and 
the parallel perspectives of their legs in two lines point up the feeling of foreshortening, creating 
again a three-quarters view from the left.19 The chief difference between the grouping of these 
horses and those on the Oropos relief lies in the containment of the composition close to the heavy 
ground line, creating the feeling that the horses are more flattened out in a gallop than previously. 
There is a rise from near to far horse, however. ‘This is enough just to balance the three-quarters 
view and the parallel position of the heads. One feels that this design is the ultimate in viewing a 
four-horse chariot group in the foreshortened-perspective-depth manner while retaining the earth- 
bound or horizontal-angle perception in the viewer. 

The Dekadrachm of Akragas (410 B.c.) (Fig. 12) is the fitting finale to the discussion of the 
development of the foreshortening method on major monuments and on coinage, for this piece is the 
superlative in representing the four-horse chariot group in relief against a surface background.?° 
The effect of flying through air is achieved to perfection. The background seems almost to melt 
away, in such mastery of foreshortening that all tensions, incongruities, and difficulties of representa- 
tional spacing have been eliminated. The horses lunge as if they were actually pawing the air in 
a space devoid of either upward or downward limitations. The off horse appears to plunge down 
actually lower than his mates—a touch which seals the perfection of the artist’s treatment of the 
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Coins, London, 1906. (e) Giulio E. Rizzo, L’ Arte della Moneta 
nella Sicilia Greca, Rome, 1938; Monete Greche della Sicilia, Rome, 
1946. (f) A. Salinas, Le Monete dell’ Antiche Citta di Sicilia 
Discritte e Illustrate, Palermo, 1876. (g) C. Seltman, Greek Coins, 
London, 1933; new ed., 1954. 

*8 G. E. Rizzo, ‘ Eukleidas’ (vide supra, note 6), pp. 346 ff., 
figs. 23 (this illustration) and 24. In a precise analysis of the 
‘new style’ of these coins, Rizzo notes the introduction of the 
rush, excitement, and dash of the course in their design and 
compares the Euarkidas design-die to the Echelos-Basile, the 
Trysa, and of course the Oropos reliefs. Unfortunately, he 
includes the Rhodes Relief in Berlin and emphasises the Elgin 
chariot-group relief, both of which I place in the profiled- 
action tradition. They are not good comparisons or examples 
of the development of space-compositions in Syracusean 
numismatic art. Dr. Seltman links this die with ‘another 
contemporary work of art—a splendid silver bowl in New 
York of the very same style and date’. This is the first of 
the two New York Metropolitan Museum Silver Phialai (vide 
infra, pp. 111 ff.). Dr. Seltman also calls this die a great tour 
de force, ‘ but it is really an uncomfortable design for one reason 
only—the goddess driver is much too big’, Seltman, MGC, Pp. 
77, Pl. 31b. ; 

19 Two illustrations of a specimen of this coin in the British 
Museum, one greatly enlarged (reproduced here somewhat 
reduced) and one in natural size, appear in Seltman, MGC, 
p. 92, pl. gob. Evans, op. cit., Num. Chron., nos. 43, 44, 
1891 (IIT and IV), pp. 235 ff., in speaking of the Euainetos 
reverses is sharply critical, ‘There is an element of discord 
in the disposition of the hind legs of the horses upon the 


dekadrachms of Euainetos. They intersect one another at 
broken intervals and in every variety of design. An ungraceful 
feature is supplied by two hind legs of the second horse being 
placed on the ground together. This is an impossible arrange- 
ment because it prolongs the horse itself over one half its 
natural length, while the foremost horse is shortened unduly. 
There is a tendency toward sensationalism.’ On p. 209 he 
states, ‘ As to the actual school to which the works of Kimon and 
Euainetos are to be referred, Lenormant would detect that of 
Polykleitos rather than Pheidias; but there seems in truth, to 
be no good reason for seeking the artistic traditions here 
represented beyond the three seas of Sicily. Certainly we have 
not here the bold and simple style of some of the coins of 
Greece proper, and the detail and ornament of these ‘‘ medal- 
lions ’? has been a stumbling block to some who would transfer 
the canons of high art in sculpture to the narrow field in which 
the die-sinker exercised his craft. But it is precisely because 
the great Sicilian engravers took a juster view of the require- 
ments of their special branch of art that they attained, at such 
a surprisingly early date, a perfection not to be found else- 
where in Hellas, and that their masterpieces surpassed in beauty 
and interest all but a very few exceptional pieces to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of the Greek world.’ 

20 The coin described here is the Munich specimen, illus- 
trated here from pp. 104, 105, fig. 45b of Seltman, MGC. 
The writer, however, in describing this celebrated piece has 
had before him an example from the above-mentioned private 
collection in Boston, Mass. (vide supra, introductory note), on 
temporary loan on several occasions at the Fogg Museum of 
Art. 
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Fic. 10,—TETRADRACHM OF SYRACUSE BY EUARKIDAS. Fic. 11.—Lonpon, British MusEuM. DEKADRACHM OF 
SYRACUSE BY EUAINETOS. 





Fic. 12.—Municu, STAATLICHE MUNZSAMMLUNG. DEKADRACHM OF AKRAGAS, 





Fic. 13.—Municu, LorB CoLiecrion. BRONZE VESSEL. 
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animals in the vast, open, three-dimensional space. Finally, the charict wheels form another 
correctly proportioned and drawn diagonal. They are tilted forward in the front and up in the rear, 
as if needing no dependance on the ground line but rolling through the vertical freedom of space. 
In this Dekadrachm of Akragas, therefore, the final culmination of the efforts of the relief sculptor 
and the die sinker to depict the four-horse chariot group in relief space has been achieved in a coin of 
the last decade of the fifth century. 


ARTIsTIG EVIDENCE CONNECTING THE COINS OF SICILY WITH THEIR PROBABLE SOURCES AND 
PROTOTYPES 


We have now seen the close connexion in style and method of representation. What evidences 
remain that these artists working at gem cutting and die sinking in Sicily at the end of the century 
could have been influenced by the types of major monuments investigated heretofore? The artistic 
centre of the major monuments, if we go by sheer numbers alone, appears to have been Attica, and 
those elsewhere have been connected with it to a greater or lesser degree. If these Sicilian artists 
did not originate in or travel to the cities of Greece proper—especially Athens—then they could have 
seen minor objects produced on the Greek mainland and capable of circulation through the trade 
characteristic of Greek Mediterranean civilisation. Small bronze objects, silver bowls, gems, and 





Fic. 14.—NeEw York, METROPOLITAN MusEuM. SILVER Fic. 15.—TETRADRACHM OF SYRACUSE BY EUKLEIDAS. 
PutaALe. Detart. NIKE AND HERAKLES IN CHARIOT. 


especially vases are known to have been transported quite freely about the ancient world, and the die 
cutters must have had a varied assortment of smaller objects at hand from which they could have 
chosen ideas, compositions, and designs to be adapted to the particular needs of their own crafts. 

There are several well-known minor objects bearing chariot-group compositions in the fore- 
shortened-perspective-depth method. These include the Loeb Cup in Munich and a silver phiale 
in the Metropolitan; among the gems there is the Chalcedony Scaraboid showing a biga wheeling 
around in the Boston Museum Collection. In connexion with the influence of new developments in 
perspective drawing in the later fifth century, the Meidias Painter Hydria in London may be taken 
as an excellent example of such designs on vases. 

The Loeb bronze vessel (Fig. 13) is the only composition dealt with here which does not contain 
an equestrian chariot group.”! In this bronze the foreshortening view is very gracefully developed 
using the bottom of the vessel as a flat ground line because the artist has taken full advantage of the 
object’s curve to present the stag groups from the three-quarters angle between a front and side view 
as they appear to be wheeling around toward the acanthus-—lotus design. By spacing the animals 
evenly on this level row so that the hindquarters of one disappear behind the forequarters of the next 
except for the near animal, whose body appears within the wheels, the artist has utilised the curved 
form to show in the turn of the vessel the bodies and legs of the animals in depth without creating 
any feeling of distortion. 

In publishing the first of the two silver phialai (Fig. 14), which have been compared to a Tetra- 
drachm of Eukleidas 7? (Fig. 15), Miss Richter states, ‘Can we go further and locate the industry 











21 Johannes Sieveking, Bronzen Terrakotten Vasen der Sammlung 22 The illustration of the Tetradrachm appears in G. E. 
Loeb, Munich, 1930, pp. 1, 2 and pll. I, II. This cup was Rizzo, Saggi Preliminari su I’ Arte della Moneta nella Sicilia Greca, p. 
found near Elis in the Alpheios Valley and, according to Sieve- 97, fig. 79, and is taken here from ‘ Eukleidas’, Boll. d’ Arte, 
king, was probably a votive at a shrine for a victory inachariot February 1938, pl. opp. p. 329. 
race. He dates it to the second half of the fifth century. 
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which produced the New York phiale? The resemblance of the quadrigae to those in Sicilian coins 


of the late fifth century is so striking that it can hardly be accidental. 


In fact, since the technique of 


bowl and coins is similar, one may even surmise that the artists of the coins—Kimon, Euainetos, 


Eukleidas—were also silversmiths and produced work similar to the bowl. 


At all events, a South 





Fic. 16.—Boston, Museum or Fine Arts. 





Fic. 17.—Lonpon, British Muszum. Hypria 
BY THE MEIDIAS PAINTER. 


Italian or Sicilian origin of the silver phiale is made probable. 


CHALCEDONY SCARABOID. 


BicA WHEELING AROUND. 





Fic. 18.—Ruvo, FORMERLY JATTA COLLECTION, 1096. VOLUTE 


CRATER BY THE SISYPHOS PAINTER. 


One cannot be certain, however. 


Too little fifth-century embossed metalwork has survived for us to venture on the designation of 
schools. And though the stylistic connexions with Sicilian coinage are obvious, we must not forget 


the similar renderings on Attic vases ’.”° 


In other words, we may have an example of a metalwork 





23 G. M. A. Richter, ‘ A Greek Silver Phiale in the Metro- 
politan Museum ’, AZA, vol. 43, no. 3, July-September 1941, 
pp. 363-89, esp. p. 375. The detail illustrated here is from p. 
365, fig. 2. 

‘Two vases which bear quite similar quadriga groups in their 
treatment of the ‘ Apotheosis of Herakles’ are illustrated on 
p. 371. They are: (1) A bell krater in the Rainone Collection 
at S. Agata de’ Goti (Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, 31). (2) A 
pelike in the Museum fiir Antike Kleinkunst, Munich (FR I, 


pl. 109). 











On p. 370, Miss Richter states, ‘ The frieze with the chariots 
must represent the Apotheosis of Herakles; at least this is sug- 
gested by its close similarity to representations on fifth- and 
fourth-century Attic and South Italian vases.’ 

In AFA vol. 54, no. 4, October 1950, pp. 357-70, Miss 


- Richter publishes a companion bow] found at the same time (in 


Northern Italy), which had just been purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum. Two somewhat similar phialai in the British 
Museum, found in Southern Italy (B.M. nos. 8 and 9), and one 
in the Museum at Barcelona are also illustrated. 
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object from or after the same school which produced the late fifth-century Sicilian coinage; further- 
more, this sort of object may have been the direct type of importation or local product which 
suggested some of the reverse compositions in question. 

Although the chariot group on the Boston gem (Fig. 16)—one of several possible selections—is a 
biga and the wheeling around movement in the composition involves a slightly different use of the 
foreshortened-perspective-depth method than has been the usual custom on the Syracusan Tetra- 
drachms, the probable Attic origin of the gem, the date-range of its execution, and the similarity in 
many details to the reverse design of the Dekadrachms of Kimon and Euainetos open avenues for 
significant speculation on the relation between Athenian gems and Syracusan coins.” 

The vase designs, such as that on the Meidias Painter Hydria (Fig. 17), may represent one of the 
closest links between the innovations in painting toward the end of the century and the translation 
of these new modes in foreshortening to the dies of the celators of Syracuse.?®> In this scene, the 
‘ Carrving Off of the Daughters of Leukippos ’, the galloping chariot group has the horses arranged 
in foreshortening nearly as on the Metropolitan Museum phialai, and consequently on the Tetra- 
drachms of Eukleidas. Whereas the designer of the Metropolitan phiale adapted his composition 
successfully to the convex curve of the bowl’s inside, the Meidias Painter has, on the other hand, 
suited his quadrigae to the concave curve of the neck of the hydria with the base line on the larger 
diameter, consequently pulling the bottom of the composition out instead of compressing it in. 
The perspective drawing and painting of both animals and wheels in this painted representation 
of the four-horse chariot group is, by the standards to which the various die cutters and sculptors 
with whom we have been dealing aspired, as technically perfect as any representation seen hereto- 
fore, and this vase, and the volute crater by the Sisyphos Painter from Ruvo (410-400 B.c.) 26 
(Fig. 18), stand for directly traceable links with the products of the great die cutters of late-fifth- 
century Greek Sicily. 

CONCLUSIONS 


We now may sum up these findings. We have dealt with chariot groups of the fifth century 
and have divided these into two groups according to their treatment of problems of space and depth. 
We have termed these the profiled-action and the foreshortened-perspective-depth methods. ‘The 
profiled-action type is the earlier of the two. It is seen in the Demareteion of 480; it is magnificently 
diversified in the Parthenon; and it is still vigorously employed in the Elgin and Rhodes Reliefs 
in the latter part of the century. The foreshortened method flourished in the last quarter of the 
century coincidental with the new interest in optic innovations. A considerable array of sculptures 
of Attic origin or inspiration fall into this category; these include the Lycian Sarcophagus, the 
Funerary Monument of Gjélbaschi-Trysa, and the Oropos and Echelos marble reliefs. Our com- 
parison seems to prove that the famous chariot groups on the coins of Syracuse and her neighbours 
must be included in this group. 

Our survey of minor objects leads to a second conclusion. Silver vessels, bronzes, vases, and jewels 
may well have provided the necessary stimuli in the derivation of the composition and style of the 
chariot groups of Sicilian coins from the great workshops of the sculptors and painters of later fifth- 
century Attica. But the Sicilian artists produced no uninspired or provincial copyism. These men 
created in their unrivalled series of coins a monument worthy of any age in the history of art. That 
they re-created and re-interpreted in their own peculiarly delicate and difficult medium the most 
advanced experiments of Attic artists does not in any way detract from the monumental greatness of 
their achievements. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 





24 Sir John D. Beazley, The Lewes House Collection of Ancient supra, note 8). The hither horse has all four feet lifted and 


Gems, Oxford, 1920, no. 55. Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Collection, no. 23, 582; photograph courtesy of the Museum. 
All that can be said about the provenience of this gem is that it 
was purchased in Athens; Beazley dates this work as falling 
between ca. 413-403 B.c. He also notes that, ‘ the horses are 
the same general type as those on the coins of Syracuse from 
the later fifth century onwards’, having, ‘small heads with 
hogged manes, powerful cylindrical bodies, and solid hind- 
quarters’. Horses of a similar breed are to be found on a 
chalcedony scaraboid in the Cabinet des Meédailles of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, published in Furtwangler, Die 
Antiken Gemmen, Leipzig, 1900, vol. i, i, pl. 9,.no. 54; vide 
also, pl. 14, no. 15 (Petrograd scaraboid). Beazley adds, ‘ The 
head of the hither horse is in perspective, the upper part being 
more prominent than the lower, and the orbit of the off eye is 
visible. ‘This foreshortening of the horse’s head is found on the 
Amazon Krater in Bologna, but is not used in sculptured relief 
until rather later. The Echelos Relief has it but not the Berlin 
relief of the same subject (Beazley here means the Rhodes relief 
discussed above as an example of the profiled-action mode of 
relief) which Kekulé von Stradonitz considers somewhat 
earlier than the other and nearly contemporary with the 
Parthenon frieze (Kekulé von Stradonitz, op. cit., pl. I; vide 
VOL. LXXV. 


advanced, while the off horse has its hind legs thrown back 
with its hind feet on the ground. This motif is found on the 
Dekadrachms by Kimon and Euainetos and _ subsequent 
Syracusan issues but not later.’ | 

For some other examples of chariot groups in gems, vide, 
James Prendeville, The Poniatowski Gems, London, 1859, 
Series I: ‘ Pluto Carrying off Persephone in a Quadriga ’, 91; 
* The Fall of Phaeton ’, 182; II: ‘ Victory in a Car Driven by 
Two Horses ’, 334. 

25 J. C. Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases, Gam- 
bridge (U.S.A.), 1919, ‘ Meidias’, p. 177; London, BMC E 
224 (1264), dated at the end of the fifth century. Georges 
Nicolle, La Peinture des Vases Grecs, Paris, 1926, pp. 31, 32, pl. 
XLIV, dated 410-375 B.c. in the refined, flowering style from 
Zeuxis and Parrhasios, Assteas, and Phython. Meidias et le 
Style Fleurt dans la Céramique Attique, p. 117, fig. 27. Beazley, 
Attic Red-figure Vase Painters, p. 831. Markman, of. cit. p. 123, 
mentions the Pelops and Hippodameia Vase by the Meidias 
Painter (?) in Arezzo. Swindler, op. cit. pp. 188-9, 335-6, 
fig. 342. The photograph is taken from a negative in the 
Fogg Museum Collection. 

26 The illustration is reproduced from Bilder Griechischer Vasen, 
1938-39, vol. xii, pl. 18b. 
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Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis: 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


ALTHOUGH many archaeological works prepared 
over seventy years ago are now little used as stand- 
ard references, Michaelis’ great work has remained 
a classic for two reasons. The first is its thorough- 
ness and accuracy. The second is the fact that, while 
many articles and several separate catalogues of spe- 
cific collections have appeared, no general guide to 
classical sculptures in British private collections has 
been essayed since the Strassburg professor’s book 
and its two supplements (JHS 5 [1884] and 6 
[1885]). The Journal of Hellenic Studies has been, 
since the suggestion was first made by Michaelis 
himself in the first of his supplementary articles, 
long the chief vehicle for presentation of material 
in clarification of sections of Ancient Marbles or 
classical marbles of non-Romano-British origin not 
included in that work. The late Mrs. Eugenie 
Strong’s publication of the now dispersed Sir Fred- 
erick Cook collection at Doughty House, Richmond 
(JHS 28 [1908] 1ff.), is perhaps outstanding among 
a number of examples which are mentioned below. 
The important separate catalogues, published since 
Ancient Marbles appeared, are also listed in the fol- 
lowing pages, under the collections of which they 
treat. 

The present writer has spent the past several years 
visiting private collections throughout the British 
Isles, collecting new material, verifying the old, and 
preparing photographs of those pieces still known 
only through the drawings in Clarac-Reinach. An 
equal amount of effort has been devoted to bring- 
ing the bibliographies of well published collections, 
such as that at Perworru, up to date, and tracing 
the present whereabouts of pieces from those col- 
lections which have been dispersed, such as Hort, 
LanspowneE, LowTHER CasTLe, MarcAM Park, Mar- 
BuRY Hatt, etc. The tragic effect of the dissolution 
of country houses and the means for their main- 
tenance on collections of ancient sculpture has al- 
ready been reviewed elsewhere (Country Life CXII, 
no. 2913 [November 14, 1952] 1575f.). The purpose 
of these pages is to survey briefly private collections, 
alphabetically by location (the system originated 
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by Michaelis), in order to note general alterations 
in the past eighty years, new general cataloguing, 
and collections not heretofore published to any 
extent. A new edition of Michaelis’ Ancient Mar- 
bles must of necessity be a co-operative affair, one 
several years in the preparation, and it is hoped that 
these notes will produce information overlooked by 
the present writer, which may be incorporated into 
the ultimate form of the work. In the meantime, 
there is in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities of the British Museum a typescript 
copy of the new edition of Ancient Marbles in its 
form as of July 1954. It is hoped that, time permit- 
ting, a full duplicate set of illustrations of unpub- 
lished pieces, a number of these photographs kindly 
supplied the writer by Mr. B. Ashmole, may be 
made available with the duplicate copy of the manu- 
script. 

In the following notes, further information on 
those private collections listed as “Open,” particularly 
times of opening and directions to the houses, may 
be obtained from the well-known publication His- 
toric Houses and Castles in Great Britain, issued 
frequently by the British Travel and Holidays As- 
sociation. In treating the major collections, such as 
Brock esBy Park, INcE BLUNDELL Hatt, Perwortu, 
Witton, or Wosurn ApsEY, only notes on out- 
standing marbles are included here; full catalogu- 
ing is reserved for the full text. Collections men- 
tioned by Michaelis but not included here are 
those about which the present writer has nothing 
to add at the moment. The late Dr. F. Poulsen of 
Copenhagen published, as is well known, a num- 
ber of heads and statues in his Greek and Roman 
Portraits in English Country Houses (here ab- 
breviated as Poulsen, Portraits). He also supple- 
mented this work by publication of a number of 
pieces in FEinzelaufnahmen, Series XI (nos. 
3001ff.). During the recent great war, G. Lippold, 
in a series of Einzelaufnahmen (hereafter EA) 
photographs and text (nos. 4848ff.), which is now 
very difficult to obtain, continued this work from 
material gathered by Preyss, Kriiger, and others. 
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Prof. F. Matz (the younger) and Dr. W. Ziichner, 
of the German Archaeological Institute, visited a 
number of collections in the summer of 1953 and 
photographed extensively for the Corpus of Roman 
sarcophagi, already partially carried out by F. Matz 
the elder, C. Robert, and G. Rodenwaldt. The ma- 
jority of material collected was in preparation for 
the volume on Bacchic sarcophagi.* 


Aunwick Castite (Alnwick, Northumberland; the 
Duke of Northumberland. Open). 

The 210 cameo and intaglio gems at Alnwick 
Castle were described by A. E. Knight in The 
Collection ... Known as “The Beverley Gems” 
(1921) private printing. The stones are mostly of 
Roman Neo-Classic origin. The collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities at Alnwick was placed on deposit 
in the British Museum nearly two decades ago (S. 
Smith, BMQ [1940] 27ff.). 


ANGLESEY ApBEY (near Cambridge; Lord Fair- 
haven). 

The large, bowl-shaped red porphyry vase from 
the Cook collection, Richmond (Strong, no. 68), is 
now an ornament of the gardens (Country Life 


[March 25, 1954] 86of.). 


Arsury Hart (near Nuneaton, Warwickshire; 
Mr. F. H. M. Fitzroy Newdegate. Open). 

Michaelis mentioned the collector of the marbles 
now at Arbury, Sir Roger Newdigate, in connec- 
tion with the two candelabra from the Radcliffe 
Library and now in the Randolph Gallery, Ash- 
molean Museum (Anc.Marbles, 593ff.). The out- 
standing sculpture at Arbury is a Bacchic sarcopha- 
gus front (the “Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
Satyrs revelling, and a sacrifice to the Phrygian 
Dionysos), said to have been brought by Sir Roger 
ca. 1774 from Orvieto and now built into the wall 
of the Gothic-style dining room. The relief must 
have come ultimately from Rome, however, for it 
is drawn in the mid-sixteenth century Codex 
Coburgensis (146, 52) and, about 1600, as no. 8012 
in the Dal Pozzo drawings in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle. 


BapMinron House (Badminton, Gloucestershire: 
the Duke of Beaufort. Open). 

In the monumental marble entrance hall is a 
Roman season sarcophagus, a variant of the Cassel 
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type (Bieber, Cassel, 43ff., no. 86) and known tra- 
ditionally as Augustus’ Bath (pl. 41, fig. 1). This 
important marble, fully worthy of detailed publica- 
tion, was acquired probably in Rome and perhaps 
through the agency of Cardinal Alessandro Albani 
on the Third Duke’s grand tour in 1726 (S. Sitwell, 
Burlington Magazine [April 1942] 85ff.; [May 
1942] 115ff., fig. opp. p. 118). 


Bicnor Park (near Pulborough, Sussex; the Vis- 
count Mersey). 

The mirror-case, representing the visit of Aphro- 
dite to Anchises, was acquired by the British Mu- 
seum in 1905 (Michaelis, no. 1; Walters, B. M. 
Bronzes, no. 287, from a cast presented in 1891). 
Flaxman’s restored cast of the piece now graces the 
Breakfast Room of Sir John Soane’s Museum, Lon- 
don. Michaelis, no. 2, the bronze seated Hermes, is 
also in the British Museum (Johnson, Lysippos, 
177ff.). No. 3 is still lost (see Bieber, AJA 49 [1945] 
25). 

"Rive marbles of Greek island origin, including 
three funerary reliefs, an inscription from Samo- 
thrace, and a votive relief to Athena (?), are pub- 
lished by S. E. Winbolt (JHS 48 [1928] 178ff.). A 
small statue of Nike (pl. 41, fig. 2), after an orig- 
inal of the later fifth century B.c. which comes 
from Bignor Park House and the Sir John Haw- 
kins collection, was presented to the Ashmolean 
Museum by Mr. E. W. Hulme in 1927 (replicas are 
Berlin: Bliimel, K 181, 182, and Paris, Musée Jaque- 
mart-Andre: Blimel, p. 43, fig. 9). The replicas 
and variants, including this copy, are discussed by 


H. Schrader in JDAI 56 (1941) pp. 1ff. 


BIRMINGHAM 

The statue of Trajan (Michaelis, no. 1) appeared 
at Spink and Son, London, in 1953 and was pur- 
chased (May 1954) for the Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge (Harvard University, U.S.A.). It is an 
outstanding example of imperatorial portraiture and 
parallels the statue of Trajan discovered at Ostia, 
which likewise features a cuirass motive related to 
Campana-type architectural terracotta reliefs (4A 
[1940] cols. 435f., fig. 14). 

The Handbook of the Barber Institute of Fine 
Arts, 1949 (University of Birmingham), p. 20f. 
and pl. XVII shows that collection as possessor of 
a head of Aphrodite of a fourth century s.c. type, 
and of a Cnidian-type torso. 


1A separate note on the ancient marbles in Ireland will be prepared at a later date. 
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BLENHEIM Patace (Woodstock, Oxfordshire; the 
Duke of Marlborough. Open). 

The bust of Alexander the Great, or more cor- 
rectly a bust with an “Alexander” head, has been 
republished with bibliography as EA 4848f. Michae- 
lis, no. 3, the oval sarcophagus with Bacchus, Ari- 
adne, and Hercules, etc., from the Massimi and 
Della Valle collections, was sold at Sotheby, May 
27, 1929 to “Franklin” but was actually bought in. 
It now stands in the Water Garden against the 
Chapel wall (poor photograph in Sotheby cata- 
logue; see also C. Robert, RM 16 [1901] 220f.). 


Bowoop (near Calne, Wiltshire; the Marquess of 
Lansdowne). 

The following marbles from Lansdowne House 
are, at the time of writing, sheltered in the yard 
and stables at Lord Lansdowne’s country seat. The 
numbers are according to Michaelis and A. H. 
Smith (1889, Catalogue); those in brackets are the 
Lansdowne sale catalogue (Christie’s, March 5, 
1930). No. 2 (93), a relief, called Homer Meditat- 
ing upon the Iliad (also EA 4898). No. 12 (77), 
Reclining Hermaphrodite. No. 14 (35), Bust of 
Zeus (EA 4904). No. 26 (100), Sepulchral Relief 
(EA, XI, p. 12). No. 33 (106), Portrait of a Lady of 
the late Flavian or Trajanic Periods, placed on a 
Cornucopia-bearing Statue of a Goddess (EA 3056 
= head; 4905 = body). No. 38 (101), Head of 
Antinous, on a modern herm (EA 3057). No. 39 
(90), Statue of Paris (EA 4906; Picard, Manuel III, 
1, 866ff., fig. 391, mot in British Museum). No. 50 
(39), Bust of a Roman Woman of the period of 
Trajan (Poulsen, Portraits, no. 53; Harrison, Agora 
I, 32). No. 56 (43), Renaissance Bust of Vitellius. 
No. 63 (17), Statue with Head of the Young Mar- 
cus Aurelius (EA 3058f.). No. 68 (27), Statue of a 
Boy, Restored as Harpocrates. No. 70 (29), Statue 
Group of Eros and Psyche (EA 4914). No. 75 (65), 
Sarcophagus Front, with Figure of the Deceased, 
Hermes, and the Nine Muses. No. 76 (69), Black 
Marble Relief, with a complexity of divine and 
mythological scenes (R. Paribeni, BdA 8 [1914] 
283, fig. 4). No. 80 (67), Section of Sarcophagus 
Relief, with Garland-bearing Erotes and Four 
Bacchic Masks. No. 87 (53), Statue of an En- 
throned Goddess (EA 4917). No. 88 (16), Head 
of Hermes (EA 4918). No. 89 (61), Torso of the 
Discobolus of Myron, restored as Diomedes steal- 
ing the Palladium and with an alien, antique Per- 
gamene head of a Gaul (?) set thereon (EA ggrof. 
= body; 4921 = head). Finally, the Fountain 
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Nymph (Michaelis, no. 106), which is hardly 
antique, stands in the centre of the south side of 
Berkeley Square, facing the former entrance to 
Lansdowne House grounds. 


Boynton Hatt (near Bridlington, Yorkshire; Rev. 
J. E. Strickland). 

Between November 21-23, 1950, Henry Spencer 
and Sons, in an auction conducted on the premises, 
sold the marbles, etc., mentioned by Michaelis (p. 
216). The catalogue (copy in Greek and Roman 
Department, British Museum) illustrates no. 1 
(Lot 295) and mentions nos. 3, 4, 5. The sale also 
included “a small collection of Etruscan pottery.” 


BroaDLaNps (near Romsey, Hampshire; the Coun- 
tess Mountbatten of Burma). 

The collection is, with few exceptions, as when 
Michaelis visited it and is admirably maintained by 
Mrs. Bloise, the Curator. Lippold republished a 
number of the marbles as EA nos. 4850-4858. Micha- 
elis, no. 6, Head of Aphrodite, is now in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts (Caskey, Cat., no. 8). 
Hope Sale Catalogue (July 23, 1917) Lot 206, a 
Roman Cinerary Vase, was purchased by the Hon. 
Wilfred Ashley for Broadlands, as were three mar- 
ble Cineraria of exceptional beauty from the West- 
ern Collection (J. Marsden, Ancient Greek and 
Roman Art at Felix Hall, Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., 
1863, pls. 1f. For the Endymion sarcophagus from 
Felix Hall, see below, under Warwick CasTLe). 


BrockLesBy Park (Brocklesby, Lincolnshire; the 
Earl of Yarborough). 

A. H. Smith (Antiquities at Brocklesby Park, 
1897) prepared a catalogue, not illustrated, which 
follows the Michaelis numbering. Poulsen illus- 
trated a number of portraits as EA nos. 3001-3015 
and commented in his text on the remainder of 
such marbles. Other sculptures from the Sir Rich- 
ard Worsley collection were dealt with by Lippold, 
as EA nos. 4859-4864. The present writer made a 
brief visit to the collection in July 1953, mainly to 
ascertain that most of the Yarborough and Worsley 
marbles seem to be in the Sculpture Gallery be- 
hind the house. The most oft-published pieces, ex- 
clusive of the stele (Girl with Doves) now in New 
York, are the Head of Niobe (Picard, Manuel III, 
I, 752ff., fig. 335), and the heavily restored statue 
group of Dionysos and Eros (idem, 763ff., fig. 345). 
The latter was not in the Sculpture Gallery in 


1953° 
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BrooMHaLt (near Dunfermline, Fifeshire, Scotland; 
the Earl of Elgin). 

Michaelis published a thorough description of 
twenty-eight Greek marbles and some vases in J/HS 
5 (1884) 143ff. Michaelis, no. 2, Fragment of an 
Archaic Kore-type Figure, of the late archaic to 
early classical period, is now in the J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Malibu, California (Guidebook, 1954, 
p. 22f., no. 14, plate). No. 5, the Marble Throne, is 
now republished in JHS 67 (1947) 22ff. In this 
article Dr. C. Seltman also considered the throne 
at Biel in East Lothian, the property of Col. J. P. 
Nisbet Hamilton Grant, a great-grandson of Mary 
Nisbet, Countess of Elgin. No. 6, the Sepulchral 
Stele of Myttion, is also in the Getty Museum 
(Guidebook, p. 21f., no. 4, plate; G. M. A. Richter, 
Sculpture and Sculptors, 91, fig. 258), as is likewise 
no. 11, the large Sepulchral Relief of Theogenis, 
Nikodemos, and Nikomaché (Guidebook, p. 22, 
no. 6). The bronze statuette of Athena flying her 
owl, a charming masterpiece of the mid-fifth cen- 
tury B.c., is of course now in the New York Metro- 
politan Museum (JHS 70 [1950] 106; Richter, 
Handbook, 1953, fig. 61). 


CuHATsworTH (near Bakewell, Derbyshire; the Trus- 
tees of the Chatsworth Settlement. Open). 
Through the kindness of Mr. Francis Thompson 
and Mr. Thomas Wragg, the present Curator, a 
thorough restudy of the numerous Chatsworth 
Marbles has been possible over a two-year period. 
The bulk of the collection was published by Furt- 
wangler in JHS 21 (1901) 2o09ff., but he included 
only those pieces that interested Mrs. Strong, the 
then Librarian, who supplied him photographs. 
His most outstanding omission, aside from a head 
of Domitian (pl. 41, fig. 3), the heroic head of An- 
tinous (pl. 41, fig. 4) in the Stag Room, and the 
Greek-type sarcophagus (pl. 41, fig. 5) with gar- 
landed bulls’ and rams’ heads (and its original 
pedimented lid), on the lawn, was any mention of 
the Chatsworth Museum, in the right wing of the 
Entrance Lodge. This room, formed from materials 
collected by the Sixth Duke of Devonshire on his 
travels in 1838 and 1839, is very like the rooms 
housing the Charles Tatham Collection in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. The four walls and a number of 
shelves are set with a most instructive collection of 
relief, statuary, architectural and Campana-type 
(terracotta) fragments, of Italian, Greek, and even 
Egyptian provenance. These include sarcophagi, 
“Schreiber”-type reliefs, a large alabaster trapezoph- 
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oros, and an inscribed marble Attic grave lekythos. 
Some of the rosso antico architectural fragments 
patently derive from Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. 
The entire collection definitely merits further study. 
Also on the lawn, above the tennis courts, are two 
Egyptian 18th Dynasty statues of the Goddess Sakh- 
met (pl. 41, fig. 6) from Amenhotep III’s Temple 
of the Goddess Mut at Karnak (1405-1370 B.c.). 
I owe their identification to the kindness of Mr. 


B. V. Bothmer. 


CHEVENING (near Sevenoaks, Kent; the Earl of 
Stanhope). 

In the Gardens of England and Wales, General 
List 1954, p. 40, the short description mentions 
“Roman tombstones from Spain.” 


Cuiswick House (Chiswick and Brentford, Mid- 
dlesex; the Borough Council. Open). 

Lord Burlington’s Palladian villa is at present 
undergoing a restoration which involves removal 
of most of its later additions, but the grounds in 
which four marbles are to be found are always 
open as a public park. Besides the East Greek grave 
stele of the Roman imperial period, let into the 
base of the Obelisk, the ancient sculptures com- 
prise three togati in the garden exedra behind the 
house. The three bodies appear to be of the late 
Republic to the early imperial period. They have 
alien but antique heads: (1) a bald-headed man 
of the later Republic (cf. Poulsen, Portraits, no. 
24); (2) another Menander replica; and (3) a head 
of Septimius Severus (cf. Felletti Maj, Ritratti, no. 
253). These marbles are probably remains of the 
old Arundel House collection. 


Ciirton Harz (near Nottingham; Lt. Col. P. T. 
Clifton, D.S.O.). 

There was until very recently at this country seat, 
long-famed for its gardens, besides a non-antique 
replica of the Medici Venus, a very fine antique 
copy of the type known as Leda and the Swan 
(pl. 42, fig. 7). This statue is a replica correspond- 
ing in all details (restorations include: left arm 
and parts of drapery, left foot, head and neck of 
the swan) to the Museo Capitolino example (Jones, 
Cap.Cat., 184f.; text to BrBr 648; EA 4467). This 
may be the replica mentioned by Michaelis under 
Lansdowne no. 78 as having been in the collection 
of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury; Lans- 
downe no. 78 (EA 4915) is now in California, in 
the Getty Museum (Guidebook, p. 21, erroneously 
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as from Wilton House). The Clifton Hall group 
was sold to Mr. K. Hutchinson, Headley Grove, 
Epsom, Surrey. 


CLIVEDEN (Taplow, near Maidenhead, Buckingham- 
shire; the National Trust and the Viscount Astor. 
Open). 

The eight Roman sarcophagi, purchased by the 
First Viscount Astor and published by Robert (JHS 
20 [1900] 81ff.; also Reinach, Rép.Rel. II, 446ff.), 
are ideally situated, spaced in two groups of four 
on the lawn of the forecourt in front of clipped yew 
hedges and banked with flowers. The few com- 
ments here follow Robert’s numbering. No. 2, the 
Eros and Psyche, may be antique but they have 
been skillfully inserted in the cut-out background 
of the area within the aedicula. A modern iron 
screw and nut clamp hold the group in place, and 
the modern setting was skillfully concealed with 
cement. This “restoration” was probably necessi- 
tated as a result of the damage which this side suf- 
fered when reversed to serve as a Renaissance tomb. 
No. 3, the Theseus Sarcophagus, is shown unre- 
stored as Reinach, Rép.Rel. III, 22, no. 2, and No. 
4, Sarcophagus with Four Garland-bearing Erotes, 
is also Toynbee, Hadrianic School, pl. xlv, no. 3. 
Chronological parallels for no. 6, the Triumph of 
Bacchus and Hercules, are presented by Lehmann 
and Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi, 71 (see also F. 
Matz, AbABerl to [1952] 720). Finally, parallels 
for no. 7, an Oval Fluted Sarcophagus, with lions 
tearing at humped cattle while their trainers give 
the signal of victory, are in the Vatican (Amelung, 
I, no. 111), in Spain (Garcia y Bellido, no. 274), 
and at InczE BLunpett Hatt (Ashmole, p. ror, no. 


274). 


CLUMBER Park (near Worksop, Nottinghamshire; 
the National Trust). 

The present Duke of Newcastle pulled down 
Clumber House in 1938, some eight years before 
the property was bought by the National Trust. A 
number of antiquities were sold June 8, 1937 at 
Christie’s; these comprised painted vases and Ro- 
man marble cinerary urns, candelabra, etc., the 
residue of the Hope Collection from Deepdene. 
On October 19-22, 1937, Christie’s sold on the 
premises the remaining contents of Clumber, in- 
cluding such marbles as must have escaped the fire 
described by Michaelis (p. 278). These marbles, in- 
cluding further Hope pieces, were Lots 332 to 390 
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in the second sale and are too poorly described in 
the auction catalogue for ready identification. 


Cospyam Hatt (Cobham, Kent; the Earl of Darn- 
ley. Open). 

The collection of marbles brought from Italy in 
the time of the Fourth Earl (1790-1830), primarily 
for the Cloister which James Wyatt reconstructed 
in 1802, has been entirely overlooked by modern 
archaeologists. The outstanding pieces include 
(numbering from the revision of Ancient Marbles): 
No. 1, Large Egyptian Granite Bathtub-type Sar- 
cophagus (cf. Vatican, Belvedere no. 68A, and New- 
BY Hatz, Michaelis, no. 37). Nos. 4, 5, Two Halves 
of a Support for a Table (pl. 42, fig. 8), the coun- 
terparts of Amelung, Belvedere nos. 27, 98; Richter, 
Ancient Furniture, 141, fig. 334; Gusman, Art 
décoratif, pl. 126. Visconti (Museo Pio-Clementino 
V, pl. X) mentions both the Cobham and Vatican 
supports as coming from the Villa Montalto-Ne- 
groni-Massimi. No. 8, Head of Hadrian (pl. 42, 
fig. 9), set on a half-draped imperatorial statue of 
usual type (cf. Brants, Anc. Sculptures in Leiden I, 
no. 26, pl. XIV). No. 9, Colossal Head of An- 
toninus Pius (cf. Naples, Winter, Kunstgeschichte 


in Bildern, pl. 413, no. 3). No. 15, A Small Roman 


Garden or Table Fountain (pl. 42, fig. 10); a figure 
of the reclining Nile, left arm on a Sphinx and set 
in an aedicula, is the central feature. Palm trees 
in relief appear on the sides of the niches at the left 
and right. These niches probably contained separate 
figures (Isis and Serapis?), only the attachments 
for which remain. No. 17, a group of two Erotes 
(pl. 42, fig. 11), one frightening the other with a 
slave mask, is perhaps the most interesting marble 
of the collection. The restorations (wings of both, 
right arm of the Eros at the right, portions of the 
feet) do not alter the antique features of this unique 
group (cf. the single figures, Eros with mask, EA 
5007ff., and bibl. Hanfmann, Season. Sarcophagus 
II, 23). The group as a whole finds a general par- 
allel, also of the second century a.p., in the group of 
Erotes playing with cocks in Constantinople (Men- 
del, Cat. II, 278f., no. 554). 


Cook Collection, RicuMonp (Surrey). 

The fate of the Cook bronzes and gems is too well 
known to require detailed comment. After the 
death of Sir Francis Cook in 1901, they passed into 
the hands of his second son Wyndham F. Cook 
and were removed from Doughty House to 8, 
Cadogan Square, where they were catalogued be- 
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fore and after his death in 1905 by C. H. Smith and 
C. A. Hutton, in Catalogue of the Wyndham Cook 
Coll. 11, London 1908. This section of the original 
Cook collection then passed to Humphrey W. Cook, 
son to Wyndham and grandson to Sir Francis. This 
collection was dispersed by Messrs. Christie at a 
notable sale in July 1925, many of the gems and 
some of the bronzes passing to well-known Ameri- 
can collections. 

The marbles, which passed on the death of Sir 
Francis to the second Baronet, Sir Frederick Cook, 
remained at Doughty House and were catalogued 
by Mrs. Strong in the article mentioned at the be- 
ginning of these notes. This collection was dis- 
persed shortly after the recent war, the majority of 
the marbles being divided between the British and 
Ashmolean Museums through the co-operation of 
the Trustees of the Cook Collection. Besides the 
Sidamara sarcophagus (most recently: Eichler, 
[DAI 59-60 [1944-45] 130ff.) the following pieces 
(numbered according to Strong) passed to the 
British Museum: 3 (EA 4941), 19, 22, 40 (Toynbee, 
Hadrianic School, pl. LIV, 1), 41, 42, 44 (Roden- 
waldt, JDAI 55 [1940] 53ff., fig. 17), 45, 48, 49, 50, 
and vases, nos. 74, 76, and 79. The Ashmolean Mu- 
seum now exhibits Strong nos. 1 (E. Paribeni, Sczl- 
ture greche, 55), 5 (the statue of Apollo = Picard, 
Manuel III, 874ff., fig. 395), 9, 20 (“Hygieia,” the 
restorations have been removed), 21, 23, 31, 32 
(double-sided mask relief = EA 4945), 33 (large 
krater enriched with Neo-Attic reliefs of Victories 
and dancing girls, has been questioned as antique), 
33A (enriched pilaster, perhaps late Quattrocento 
work of the Bregno school in Rome), 37 (a finer 
bust of Lucius Verus than given credit for being 
by Poulsen, EA XI, text), 43 (sarcophagus front 
with the Calydonian boar hunt = Rodenwaldt, 
in JDAI 55 [1940] 53ff.), 46 (sarcophagus with 
Bacchic figures = Lehmann and Olsen, Dionysiac 
Sarcophagt, 77), 47 (F. Matz, AbhBerl [1952] no. 
5, p- 389f.; this important sarcophagus fragment 
with Dionysiac revellers has been newly cleaned 
and remounted for exhibition in the Randolph Gal- 
lery), 51 and 63. Of the remaining Cook marbles, 
a few outstanding pieces are noted: Strong, no. 2 
(helmeted head of Athena, a replica of the Hope- 
type head = EA 49436.) was presented by Mrs. C. 
C. Vermeule Jr. to the Department of Archaeology, 
University College, London; no. 6 (statue of Her- 
akles holding a cornucopia) was sold at Sotheby, 
December 7, 1953, Lot 85. Nos. 7 (EA 4940), 16 
(EA 4942), and 52 are currently the property of 
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Bert Crowther, Syon Lodge, Isleworth. No. 10 
(the new head and other restorations now re- 
moved) is in the Sir William Burrell collection, 
Glasgow Museum. Finally, no. 11 (the Venus Ma- 
zarin; EA 4939) was sold through Spink and Son, 
London, to a French collection but is now in the 
Getty Museum, California; no. 57 (torso of a re- 
cumbent Nymph) is still to be seen at Spink. 


DereEppenE (Dorking, Surrey. This former seat of 
the Hope family now houses offices of the British 
Transport Commission). 

The dispersal of the Hope collection is now an 
event of such long standing (Christie’s, July 23, 
1917) that a number of pieces have even reappeared 
in the sales of later collections: e.g. CLUMBER Park, 
the Cowdray coll. (Sotheby, July 27, 1933) or the 
Melchett coll. (Christie’s, April 23, 1936, the Hope 
Hygieia; Sotheby, May 24, 1951, etc.). The follow- 
ing comments on the marbles follow Michaelis’ 
numbering, with the Hope Sale catalogue numbers 
inserted in brackets immediately following. No. 1 
(232), Head of the Resting Satyr, present where- 
abouts unknown. (Picard, Manuel III, 524). No. 2 
(247), has been identified as a Pothos replica (Arias, 
Skopas, 133). No. 3 (257) is Roscher I, 1133, fig. 14 
and Zancani, BullComm 52 (1924) pl. 1, 2. No. 4 
(256) is now with F. Partridge, Bond St., London. 
No. 5 (253) likewise passed from the Selfridge col- 
lection to F. Partridge. No. 7 (252) is the Hope 
Hygieia (see above; Arias, Skopas, M. 12, no. 2), 
which has passed from the W. R. Hearst collec- 
tion to the Los Angeles County Art Museum. No. 
Q (254) is with nos. 4 and 5 (also Mustilli, Museo 
Mussolini, 119, w. replicas). No. 13 (234) is now in 
the Walters Art Gallery; Baltimore (E. Paribeni, 
Annuario [1946-48] 104f., fig. 1). No. 15 (225) is 
the head of Livia in the Ashmolean Museum (P. 
Gardner JRS 12 [1922] 32, pl. VII). No. 16 (231), 
the Meleager terminal head, is EA 4856 = Picard, 
Manuel Ill, 720, fig. 320. This head is often con- 
fused with the statue of Herakles with Genzano- 
type head belonging, which although a Hope piece 
was not seen by Michaelis (Its only widely pub- 
lished illustration is Reinach, Rép.Stat. V, 81, 5, 
although it appears with photographs as no. 7 in 
the Spink catalogue titled Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, ca. 1924). This statue is now in the Los 
Angeles County Art Museum. No. 17 (216) is 
Strong, Melchett Caz., no. 9 = second sale, Lot 34. 
No. 21 (226), Crouching Greyhound Bitch, is EA 
4866, and no. 23 (227), a similar animal, is EA 4867. 
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No. 27 (241), Statue of Pan, was in the Melchett col- 
lection (Strong, Cat., no. 19) and is now the prop- 
erty of B. Crowther, Isleworth. The imperial portrait 
busts Sale Lots 219, 220, 221, 222 and 223, which 
Michaelis missed, were purchased from the Vis- 
countess Cowdray collection at Sotheby, July 27, 
1933, for the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeol- 
ogy, Toronto. No. 33, the Bust of Cicero and 
called modern by Michaelis, reappeared in the 
Spink Catalogue of March 1919 (see RA [1919] 
Part 1, 199, no. 17). There was some question 
whether this kin of the Cicero still at Apstey 
Houses, London, was not genuine. No. 35 (243), 
Fountain Statue of a Nymph, is one of the Ostia- 
type replicas (BrBr 675, right). No. 36 (214) “Di- 
onysos,” is Melchett collection (Strong, Cat.) no. 2 
= 1951 Melchett Sale, Lot 23. The Hope Athena 
(no. 39 = Lot 258, also Cowdray Sale, Lot 127 and 
plate) has also passed to the Los Angeles Museum 
from the Hearst collection. Of the remaining mar- 
bles there is little to add until the present locations 
of more pieces are made available. The peplophor- 
us, not in Michaelis, which was purchased for the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, has now been stripped 
of restorations and the alien “Sappho”-type head, 
which is exhibited separately (P. Gardner, JHS 38 
[1918] 1-26; E. Paribeni, Sculture greche, 52f., un- 
der no. 89). A number of marbles, including the 
dozen or so overlooked by Michaelis, must be in 
American collections, for some were sold in the 
Anderson Galleries Auction, New York, January 
26, 1921 and others have been seen at Spink from 
time to time. 


Duncomse Park (near Helmsley, Yorkshire. The 
mansion is now Queen Mary’s School). 

The celebrated Jennings Dog, a double-sized 
replica of the Florence-Vatican mastiffs (Amelung, 
Belvedere 64, 65; idem, Fuhrer, nos. 10, 11), and the 
standing Discobolus (Sieveking, Text to BrBr 
682-685, figs. 1-4, after the Strassburg cast) with an 
ancient Lysippic head as restoration are still to be 
seen in niches at the back of the monumental Main 


Hall (pl. 43, figs. 12, 13). 


DunyamM Massey Hatt (Dunham Massey, near 
Altrincham, Cheshire; the Earl of Stamford). 
There are photographs in the Greek and Roman 
Department, British Museum, of an antique head 
of Hadrian, set on a Neo-Classic mailed bust. The 
lower part of the nose is restored. It appears to be a 
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particularly fine, characteristic portrait of the Em- 
peror. 


Edinburgh, the Royat Scorrissh Museum (Cham- 
bers Street). 

Marbles formerly in the ANTIQUARIAN MusEuM 
(Michaelis, p. 297) are now in the Roya Scorrisu 
Museum. There also on long loan from the Na- 
tional Gallery are the two Attic Grave Stelai from 
Winton Caste (Michaelis, p. 721). The first is 
Diepolder, 43f. pl. 38, no. 1; the second actually 
belongs to the Roman period. 


FarnsoroucH Hatt (Farnborough, near Banbury, 
Warwickshire; Mr. R. H. A. Holbech). 

There are a number of antique busts here (An- 
toninus Pius, Lucius Verus, a woman of the Julia 
Paula period), set above the staircase and stored in 
the cellars (Country Life [February 11, 1954] 354ff.; 
idem [February 18, 1954] 432, figs. 5, 6). Informa- 
tion was kindly furnished by Howard Colvin, Li- 
brarian of St. John’s College, Oxford, but a further 
study has not as yet been made. 


Glasgow, THe Hunrertan Museum oF THE UNI- 
VERSITY. 

In JHS 55 (1935) A. W. Gomme published a 
fragment said to derive from the Parthenon frieze 
(pp. 128f., pl. X). Prof. W. B. Dinsmoor of Co- 
lumbia University stated in a lecture delivered De- 
cember 30, 1953 before the Archaeological Institute 
that the head in relief was restored to the Acropolis 
Museum in 1938 and is now (temporarily?) lost, 
no doubt owing to wartime disruption of that col- 
lection. 


HamiLton Patace (near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland; the Duke of Hamilton). 

Of the marbles remaining in this collection after 
the 1882 Sale (Michaelis, JHS 6 [1885] 30ff.; Anc.- 
Marbles, 300f.), Michaelis, no. 8 (Togatus or “Con- 
sul”) from Stowe must be the statue called Hadrian 
which ca. 1929 was at Spink, London (Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, no. 9) and which is described 
as from the Duke of Hamilton (see also Reinach, 
RépStat. V1, 119, 3; 120, 3, from BurlMag [January 
1927| p. XXxiv). 

The “Capitoline Venus” (Michaelis, no. 1) was 
sold as Lot 492 (Plate) in Part III of the Joseph 
Brummer collection, by Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York, June 8, 1949. The provenances were 
listed as: from the Hamilton Palace collection, 
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Spink, and the Hearst collection. At Parke-Bernet, 
December 7 and 8, 1951, objets d’art from the col- 
lection of the late William Randolph Hearst were 
sold at auction. Lot 19 (Plate) “Graeco-Roman 
Sculptured Parian Marble Statue of Apollo with 
the Attributes of Aesculapius” was Michaelis no. 7, 
from Spink and Son, London. Finally, Lot 798 of 
the Anderson Galleries Sale, New York, January 
26-29, 1921, a “Large Marble Statue of Paris” (H.: 
6 ft. 3 in.), described as from the collection of the 
Duke of Hamilton, can be none other than Michae- 
‘lis no. g and indicates that none of the four statues 
forming the feature of Michaelis’ list remain at 
Hamilton Palace. 


Hittincpon Court (near West Drayton, Middle- 
sex). 

The Attic recumbent bull, of the type of the 
Dipylon cemetery animals (JHS 6 [1885] 32), hap- 
pily found its way into the British Museum short- 
ly after Michaelis illustrated the marble on the 
lawn, as a gift of Lord Hillingdon. The effects of 
exposure have been arrested and to a great extent 
eliminated by cleaning (Smith, B.M. Sculpture 
Catalogue I, no. 680; Collignon, Statues Funéraires, 


238f., fig. 156). 


Horkyam Hatt (Holkham, near Wells, Norfolk; 
the Earl of Leicester. Open). 

This renowned collection is splendidly exhibited, 
as has been the case since the eighteenth century, 
in the hall, galleries, and private apartments of 
Holkham Hall. A number of the sculptures were 
illustrated as EA 4869-4885, and Poulsen, Portraits, 
published the Plato, Thucydides, and Karneades, 
and the outstanding Roman portraits. Of the pres- 
ent condition of the Holkham Zeus (pl. 43, fag. 14), 
a superb head of the Dresden type (Michaelis, no. 
55; EA 4883-4885, 869-871), a word must be said. 
The head on its alien Claudian heroic torso (pl. 
43, fig. 15) was in danger of grave deterioration in 
its position in the unroofed Conservatory. Through 
the initiative of Lord Leicester and Mr. Ashmole, 
in 1953 the head was removed from the torso, 
which was found to be in immediate danger of 
toppling over from rusted dowlings, and was thor- 
oughly renovated in the British Museum. The re- 
mounted head is now displayed on a console in 
the Smoking Room, as pendant to the Plato. The 
chief unpublished sculpture is (revision no. 61): 
Fragments of a Nereid Sarcophagus, mounted in a 
box-frame to form a relief. When viewed in 1954 
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this early third century a.p. sarcophagus front had 
fallen apart, and the pieces—antique and minor 
restorations—were lying in their frame beneath the 
heavy oak table in the Entrance Hall. Some of the 
pieces appear to be missing and are perhaps else- 


where at Holkham. 


Houcuton Hatt (Houghton, near King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk; the Marquess of Cholmondeley). 

This admirably maintained collection is as it was 
when published by Poulsen, Portraits (p. 11f.). Of 
the two marbles which only Dallaway saw (Micha- 
elis, nos. 1 and 16), the first, an over-lifesize head 
of the “Sappho” or Kore Albani type, is over the 
greater door of the Saloon and the second, a Parian 
marble head of the Capitoline Venus type, is on 
the mantle in the Saloon (Houghton Guide, 1901, 


Pp. 7). 


Hovincuam Hatt (Hovingham, near Malton, 
Yorkshire; Sir William Worsley). 

The outstanding non-antique sculpture from the 
collection formed by Thomas Worsley in the reign 
of George III, Giovanni Bologna’s “Samson and 
the Philistine” has been purchased for and recently 
placed on exhibit in the Victoria and Albert Muse- 
um. At Hovingham there are several important 
antiquities, including two Egyptian statue groups, 
a fine statue of a youth leaning against a tree stump 
in pose suggestive of the Apollo Sauroctonos (pl. 
43, fig. 16), a small bust of Hadrian (pl. 44, fig. 17), 
and a Roman copy of a Polycleitan head of a youth 
close to the Discobolus types (e.g. Bianchi Bandi- 
nelli, Policleto, pl. II, 18) but rather worked over 
about the mouth (pl. 44, fig. 18). 


CastLteE Howarp (six miles west of Malton; York- 
shire. Major George Howard. Open). 

In Ancient Marbles (pp. 325-332) Michaelis did 
not visit Castle Howard in time to include a thor- 
ough description in his work but gave a good sum- 
mary of 53 marbles, 10 bronzes, 2 mosaics, vases, 
and lamps, based mainly on the fact that Clarac 
sent a draughtsman to record 16 statues and Volk- 
mann described the collection thoroughly. In JHS 6 
[1885], however, Michaelis expanded his original 
work to a thorough coverage of the collection, 
thanks to a visit in the meantime. With minor ex- 
ceptions the collection as seen by Michaelis is that 
displayed in the halls and the state apartments of 
Castle Howard not damaged by fire in the late 
war. Michaelis and his successors, however, did not 
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see a number of antiquities which have long lain 
in storage in the cellars and elsewhere. These are 
included in the revised catalogue. The two note- 
worthy photographic publications of items in the 
collection are F. Poulsen, as EA XI, nos. 3016-3037, 
and Lippold as EA nos. 4886-4889. 

Using Michaelis’ numbering in his supplemental 
article, the following is noteworthy: In no. 2, statue 
of a lady of the time of Faustina II, in the Pietas 
motive, the head is antique and appears to belong. 
No. 4, statue of Athena, has a modern head and 
neck (see list of replicas, JHS 26 [1906] 237). No. 
6, statue of a boy collecting fruits from a tree, ap- 
pears to have been destroyed in the fire. No. 27, 
a head related to the Berlin-Vatican-Fogg Meleager, 
is now in the British Museum (Johnson, Lysippos, 
242; AA [1907] col. 38of.). No. 29, “Dioskuros,” 
is now in the niche to the right of the Visitors’ 
Entrance and is an excellent Roman copy of a 
fourth century s.c. head of a young divinity (pl. 
44, fig. 19), close to the type of the Lansdowne 
Herakles (also now in the J. Paul Getty Museum; 
Guidebook, 1954, pp- 6, 10, no. 10, etc.). The con- 
fusion about the busts of Antoninus Pius at Castle 
Howard (Michaelis, no. 37; Poulsen, EA XI, intro- 
duction) may be resolved in that the bust with 
sword belt and mantle (EA 4887 right) is antique, 
whereas the pendant bust in a fringed imperatorial 
cloak is excellent later Renaissance work. There is 
a third Antoninus Pius, also modern, at the top 
of the stairs from the Visitors’ Entrance. Finally, 
no. 40, which is illustrated by Poulsen as a portrait 
of the Caesar Philippus II (EA 3030), is repub- 
lished by A. Giuliano (ArchCl II, 2 [1951] 183, pl. 
47) as a possible bust of Alexander Severus. 


‘THe Hype (near Ingatestone, Essex). 

The house is now a school for boys, and any 
antiquities remaining therein appear to have been 
sold after the recent war. 


IcKworTH Park (near Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk; 
the Marquess of Bristol). 

None of the marbles mentioned by Michaelis 
(p. 333) is antique. No. 1 is an eighteenth century 
work after the Farnese Hercules or the busts in 
the British Museum and at Newsy Hatt (Michae- 
lis, no. 9; EA 4935). No. 2, Bust of Lucius Verus, 
is a pendant to the previous (Wegner, Herrscher- 
bildnisse, 230). No. 3, a Frieze of Bacchanalian 
Figures, must refer to the relief in the mantel of 
Canova’s fireplace in the Library. The house is of 
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further interest architecturally for the magnificent 
Rotunda or Round House that is its central feature 
and the bands of Flaxman-designed reliefs that 
gird its exterior. 


Ince Birunpett Hatt (Formby and Hightown, 
near Liverpool, Lancashire; Mrs. Weld-Blundell. 
Open). 

There is little except more recent bibliography 
which can be added to the thorough, photographic 
catalogue of the collection in B. Ashmole, A Cata- 
logue of the Ancient Marbles at Ince Blundell Hall, 
Oxford 1929. Michaelis-Ashmole, no. 2, Zeus, is 
also EA 4890; no. 43, Theseus, is Picard, Manuel 
III, 786ff., fig. 354 and EA 4891; no. 106, Head of 
Hermes, is EA 4892 right; no. 126, Herm of Zeus 
Ammon, is, most recently, EA 4892 left; and no. 
277, Roman Sacrifice of a Cow, is Rodenwaldt, 
JDAI 55 (1940) 4of., fig. 17. The provenance of 
the much-discussed relief no. 298, Scene After Vin- 
tage, probably from the facade of a funerary struc- 
ture (Rostovtzeff, Hist. of the Ancient World Il, 
pl. LXII, 3; Rodenwaldt, JDAI 55 [1940] 28ff.) is 
Rome in the mid-seventeenth century, as seen by 
Dal Pozzo drawing no. 265, now British Museum, 
Franks, I, fol. 68, no. 97. No. 296, Cupids Gathering 
Quinces, is also drawn as Dal Pozzo-Albani (Wind- 
sor) no. 8110, in the writer’s typescript catalogue 
(see below, under Wrnpsor Castie). No. 252, 
which was described by Michaelis from the Ince 
Engravings (94, 1) has never been at Ince, and 
Blundell’s preparation of a plate of this Severan 
peopled scroll in Rome was a bit of premature 
optimism. C. H. Tatham bought it in Rome in 
1795 for the architect Henry Holland, and since 
about 1830 it has been on the North wall below 
the dome in Sir John Soane’s Museum, London, 
(Classical Antiquities in Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
no. 108). 


Kincston Lacy (Wimborne, Dorsetshire; H. J. R. 
Bankes, Esq. Open). 

The outstanding items in this collection are the 
two busts of Egyptian provenance purchased from 
the Consul Baldwin collection in 1828. The first is 
a marble bust of Arsinoe, and the second is the 
green basalt bust of Augustus (B. V. Bothmer, 4] A 
58 [1954] 143f., as companion to the Berlin Caesar: 
Bliimel, Bildnisse, R. 9). Another outstanding and 
heretofore unpublished bust of this type and ma- 
terial is Newsy Hatt, Michaelis, no. 38, with fea- 
tures of the Museo Barocco “Julius Caesar” type. 
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Knots (Sevenoaks, Kent; the National Trust and 
Lord Sackville. Open). 

Besides the Demosthenes now in the Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptothek, Copenhagen (Michaelis, no. 1; 
Arndt-Bruckmann, nos. 1111-1114), Michaelis nos. 
2, 4, 5, 8, 11, 12, 13 are on or visible from the route 
taken by the public tours. Investigations failed to 
locate nos. 14 and 3, and nos. 6, 7, 9, and 10 were 
located by the present writer on a rather hurried 
visit in 1953 around the pool in the lower terrace. 
Nos. 4 and 8 are Renaissance works, apparently 
by the same hand. No. 4 (“Brutus”) imitates a 
third century a.p. bust of Philippus Arabus, or a 
general, in a fringed cloak; No. 8 follows an ear- 
lier Antonine bust of a young man. Nos. 11 and 
12 are heads of Romans of the late Republic or 
early Empire; the latter is quite like Hotknam 
Hatt, Michaelis no. 53 (Poulsen, Portraits, 62, no. 
42; EA 4882 as not Claudian but of the period of 
Nerva). They are both said to have been found in 
1769 by the famous Gavin Hamilton at Tivoli and 
were sold to the Third Duke of Dorset by Thomas 
Jenkins. No. 13 is quite patched and worked over. 
No. 16, the Relief of Orpheus, finds comparison 
in the fragment in Budapest (Hekler, Skulpturen 
in Budapest, 138, under no. 128). In addition, the 
Stone Court and the Orangery have cemented to 
their walls a number of inscribed marble sepulchral 
plaques, probably brought from the Roman cata- 
combs. 


Lrereps, The Museum of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society. 

In “The Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds,” 
JHS 11 (1890) 255-70, E. L. Hicks treated in detail 
twelve varied Greek sepulchral marbles, altars, and 
major architectural fragments, etc. presented to the 
Museum in the year 1863-64 by the Rev. John Gott, 
D.D., Dean of Worcester. The marbles were ac- 
quired by the Dean’s uncle, Mr. Benjamin Gott, 
and a Mr. Rawson on a tour through Greece, the 
islands, and Smyrna about the year 1815. Gott died 
on their return to the Piraeus, and Rawson’s brother 
sold the collection to William Gott, the Dean’s 
father, about 1846 after the death of Rawson. No. 
8, Sepulchral Stele of a Lady, of the fifth century 
B.c., is also Reinach, Rép.Rel. II, 455, I, and, per- 
haps the most interesting item, no. 9, two blocks of 
white marble sculptured as funerary portals, is 
treated by Mendel in his consideration of the first 
of a series of examples in Constantinople (Caz. I, 


348-354, esp. 353, under no. 138). The Leeds portals 
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are of the Hellenistic period and probably come 
from Asia Minor. 

The objects brought by Lord Savile from his ex- 
cavations at Civita Lavinia in Latium were divided 
between the British Museum and that of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society. As Mr. A. M. 
Woodward states in his introduction to two articles 
on the antiquities at Leeds and those in London 
(PBSR VII, no. 2 [1914] 63-91; XI [1929] 73-136), 
the British Museum received the pick of the archi- 
tectural terracottas from the so-called Temple of 
Juno Lavinia, together with a few of the best-pre- 
served pieces of sculpture. Leeds preserves the re- 
mainder of both these classes of objects and all the 
miscellaneous Kleinfunde from the “Royal Villa” 
and the Temple sites. An outstanding terracotta 
from Lord Savile’s discoveries is the head of Zeus 
in the FitzWilliam Museum, Cambridge (L. Bud- 
de, AA [1952] cols. 1o2ff.). 


Lonpon, Burlington House (The President and 
Council of the Royal Academy). 

Burlington House on Piccadilly contains, among 
a number of Romano-British antiquities in the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, two imported marbles of 
note. The first is a Pentelic marble torso of a girl, 
probably a youthful Europa or one of her com- 
panions. This marble, known as the Weekes Torso, 
has been connected with the Attic school of ca. 
375-350 B.c. and is possibly an original by Timothe- 
os or one of his associates (Picard, Manuel II, 
378ff., figs. 147f.; Ashmole, as BrBr, 747f.; Greek 
Art, Burlington House Exhibition, 1946, p. 36, no. 
153, pl. 45). The second item is a pilaster capital 
from the upper interior order of the Pantheon in 
Rome (Anderson and Spiers, Architecture of 
Greece and Rome, 2d ed., 224). Of the Hadrianic 
to earlier Antonine upper order of the Pantheon 
removed by Pietro Posi in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, two other pilaster capitals are in Room II 
of the Museo Profano Lateranense, six are in the 
Townley collection in the British Museum, and 
one adorns a wall of Sir John Soane’s Museum. The 
last came to England as a gift from the Papal au- 
thorities to the Duke of Richmond. 


Lonpon, the Collection of Sir Augustus W. Franks, 
K.C.B. (1826-1897). 

The section of the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings 
studied by Michaelis, Matz, and C. Robert in the 
Franks collection (Anc.Marbles, 433f.) were pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Sir Charles Hercu- 
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les Read and in their rebound and somewhat rear- 
ranged form are in the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. As now available in the De- 
partment Library, vol. I comprises the sarcophagi 
and the important reliefs, vol. II the miscellaneous 
antiquities, including the large collection of in- 
scriptions. The majority of vol. I stems from the 
original Dal Pozzo collection; vol. II includes a 
number of Albani era additions, especially of draw- 
ings copied from other codices (notably the Pirro 
Ligorio manuscripts in the Vatican, Naples, and 
Turin). The present writer is preparing a new 
catalogue of these two volumes as part of the re- 
cording of the main Dal Pozzo-Albani collection in 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle (see below). 


Lonpon, Holland House (Holland Park, off Ken- 
sington High Street. Formerly the town residence 
of the Earl of Ilchester and now the property of the 
London County Council). 

The child’s sarcophagus described by Michaelis 
(p. 435) was removed before the sale of the bombed- 
out house, the surrounding buildings, and the park. 
The buildings are undergoing some renovation 
and parts of the grounds are open to the public. 
There are about twenty ancient marbles remaining, 
some mounted in the Orangery, others stored in 
the lower rooms of the House and the Stables. Be- 
sides no. 3, a bust of Trajan, with a cloak over the 
bare right shoulder (possibly Michaelis, Sr. ANN’s 
Hit, no. 2; cf. Museo Capitolino, Jones, Cap.Cat., 
no. 30, pl. 28, and the Museo Archeologico, Venice 
example: C. Anti, Guida, no. 23), and no. 4a, a 
bust of the so-called Seneca type (Schefold, Bild- 
nisse, 134ff.), the most important marble is a frag- 
ment of a.well-known Niobid Relief, showing a 
female Niobid falling to the right, her own left 
hand visible beneath her breasts. This figure is a 
replica of the central female figure from the Lenin- 
grad Niobid Relief (Lippold, RM 34 [1919] 17ff.; 
Waldhauer, RM 44 [1929] 199f.) and is no. 14 at 
the extreme right end of B. Schweitzer’s reconstruc- 
tion of the Apollo frieze from the throne of Pheidi- 
as’ Zeus at Olympia (JDAI 55 [1940] 213; see also, 
H. Schrader, JDAI 47 [1932] 151ff., and recently, 
W. H. Schuchhardt, MadI 1 [1948] g5ff.). The 
Orangery contains two interesting Roman funerary 
reliefs, one with three ladies arranged as goddesses 
in Greek votive reliefs. The celebrated Holland 
Vase, Keats’ Grecian Urn (Piranesi, Vast I, pl. 52; 
Anc.Marbles, Addenda, p. xxi) was at Kensington 
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and is presumably still in the possession of Lord 
Ilchester. 


Lonvon, Lansdowne House, off Berkeley Square. 
The Lansdowne marbles still in the possession of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, and those in the J. 
Paul Getty Museum in California, have already 
been listed (see above, under Bowoop, CiiFron 
Hatz, and Castte Howarp). Lansdowne House is 
now incorporated into a large office block built 
around the original facade. The part of the house 
preserved in the centre is now the Lansdowne Club. 
Photographic publication of the collection both be- 
fore and after the Christie’s April 5, 1930 Sale Cata- 
logue, which is quite well illustrated, includes the 
portraits by F. Poulsen as EA nos. 3047-3065 and 
a number of other sculptures by Lippold as EFA 
4898-4922. Besides those pieces mentioned above, 
the locations of the following major items are 
known to the writer (using the Michaelis-Smith 
numbering, with that of the Sale Catalogue in 
brackets immediately following): No. 1 (83), the 
“Lansdowne Stele,” is in the Metropolitan Museum 
(Richter, Handbook, 1953, pl. 71d). No. 3 (97), 
Torso of a Youth, restored as a boxer, is in storage 
in London (EA 4899). No. 21 (73), Sepulchral 
Monument with Five Busts, is in Copenhagen (F. 
Poulsen, Cat., 411, no. 591b). No. 23 (76), Roman 
Sepulchral Monument, of the Augustan period and 
with two busts, is in London storage (EA 3053). 
No. 24 (21), the Sepulchral Cippus of the Boy M. 
Carienius Venustus, is in the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum of Archaeology (Inv. no. 930, 16.4; Photo 
no. 2736), and No. 28 (111), Head of the Emperor 
Tiberius, is in London storage (EA 3054f.). No. 34 
(105), a portrait statue identified as Polydeukes, 
favourite to Herodes Atticus, has been since 1934 
in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City (AJA 58 [1954] 255). No. 44 (25), Head of a 
Young Man of the Middle of the Third Century 
A.D., passed through Spink to Copenhagen (F. 
Poulsen, Cat., 532, no. 766a), as did likewise No. 48 
(26), Bust of a Roman of the Early Empire (Poul- 
sen, Cat., 417, no. 5992). No. 49 (38), Statue of the 
Pudicitia Type, on the other hand returned to 
Italy and is now in the Museo Nazionale Romano 
(Inv. no. 114.766). No. 51 (40), Bust of a Roman 
of the Time of Antoninus Pius, is also in Copen- 
hagen (Poulsen, Cat., 483, no. 6g0b). No. 52 (5); 
listed as An Ideal Female Head, is one of the few 
marbles known to the writer to be definitely in the 
New York art market (Ernst Brummer, 383 Park 
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Avenue), although judging from the names of the 
purchasers at the Christie Sale many more items 
must be in American collections. No. 53 (54), for 
example, a head related to the Candia peplophoros 
type, is in the Metropolitan Museum (Bulletin 
[1931] 95ff.; E. Paribeni, Sculture greche, 55). Nos. 
20 (89), a Marble Throne Consecrated to Apollo, 
36 (103), an apoxyomenos-type Athlete, 67 (24), 
a statue of Artemis (EA 4g12f.), and 93 (64), 
a Fragment of a Colossal Athena Statue, are 
among the marbles in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. No. 54 (6), A Bust of a Beardless Roman 
of the Time of Domitian, was purchased by Spink 
for Copenhagen (Poulsen, Cat., 466f., no. 668a), 
as were also No. 55 (13), A Portrait Bust of an 
Elderly Lady of the Flavian Period (Poulsen, Cat., 
452f., no. 6472), No. 59 (86), Roman copy of a 
fifth century relief of Athena (Poulsen, Cat., 171, 
no. 231a), and No. 60 (48), A Colossal Head of 
Hadrian (Poulsen, Cat., 477, no. 681a). No. 81 (41), 
Terminal Figure of a Girl, is in London storage, 
having been for a time with other Landsdowne 
marbles (notably the Circular Altar, No. 58 (11) = 
EA 4g10) in the Whittall collection, Grayswood, 
Haslemere (EA 4910, also under 4851). 

The Lansdowne Amazon (No. 83 = 59) needs 
no mention as an ornament of the Metropolitan 
Museum (Richter, Handbook, 1953, pl. 72a), and 
the Lysippic Sandal-binding Hermes holds a simi- 
lar position in Copenhagen (Poulsen, Cat., 204, no. 
273a). The Child’s Sarcophagus, No. 99 (45), with 
a scene of boys playing games, is now at B. Crow- 
ther, Syon Lodge, Isleworth (pl. 44, fig. 20); the 
similar sarcophagus front, with Eros and Psyche 
groups, etc. (No. 100 = Lot 22), is in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford (Greek Art, Burlington 
House Exhibition, 1946, no. 146). Finally No. 104 
(2), Two Fragments of a Frieze, sculptured with 
sea creatures and said to come from Hadrian’s Villa 
at Tivoli, were bought for the Museo Nazionale 
Romano (Inv. nos. 114-767, 768). If from Villa 
Hadriana, they have been known since the Sei- 
cento, for drawings of parts of them in the style 
of that period are in the Dal Pozzo-Albani albums 
at Windsor (no. 8599; cf. also Ashmole, Ince, no. 


254). 


Lonpon, The London Museum (Kensington Pal- 
ace, W. 8). 

The London Museum, which in recent years 
has moved from Lancaster (old Stafford) House to 
a lower portion of Kensington Palace, contains ex- 
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hibits of objects relating to Roman London. Among 
the marbles one may be mentioned because it is 
obviously a post-antique import to London and 
three others because, although Romano-British an- 
tiquities from their discovery in London, they were 
certainly imported from Mediterranean lands in 
ancient times and have achieved certain note for 
their quality and interest in recent years. The first 
is the Tombstone with Greek Inscription from 
Drury Lane (R. E. M. Wheeler, London in Roman 
Times, London Museum Cat. 3, 46, no. B362, pl. 
XVIII), which from the multifold analogies of the 
Ashmolean Museum marbles can only be one of 
the Arundel pieces which lay neglected in the area 
and the subsequent rediscovery of which might 
lead to confusion with true Romano-British an- 
tiquities. (On the dispersal of the Arundel collec- 
tion, see Michaelis, Introd., pp. 35ff.) The other 
three marbles are well-known from the Ransom 
collection at Hitchin, Hertfordshire. They are: (3) 
Statue of an Unidentified River God (JRS [1911] 
pl. XXII), (4) Headless Statue of a Genius Sacri- 
ficing (Cumont, Mithra, 390, fig. 306), and (5) a 
Mithraic Tablet (Wheeler, op.cit. pl. XVII A). 
The collection also includes a striated, medallion 
sarcophagus (2) of Mediterranean manufacture but 
found in Englefield Green, Surrey, in 1866. It is 
carved in coarse-grained Greek island marble. 


Lonvon, Sir John Soane’s Museum (13, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. Open). 

Michaelis visited the Soane Museum and, aside 
from his well-known comments about the arrange- 
ment of the collection (p. 473; Introd., p. 163f.), 
described about 35 pieces in detail. When the Mu- 
seum reopened after evacuation during the war 
(1949) under the Curatorship of John Summerson, 
C.B.E., F.B.A., the need for a full catalogue of the 
many as yet unpublished antiquities, architectural 
fragments, bronzes, gems, etc. became increasingly 
apparent. In the present phase of classical archaeol- 
ogy the increased study of architectural ornament 
alone justified a more thorough presentation of the 
wealth of this material in the collection. Accord- 
ingly it was decided to commission a Catalogue of 
Classical Antiquities in Sir John Soane’s Museum 
to supplement the revision of the Description be- 
ing prepared by the Curator. This catalogue is now 
complete and awaits publication in the near future. 
In the meantime, besides the new, illustrated De- 
scription the interested will find notes on the col- 
lection in Archaeology 6 (1953) 68-74, in NumCuire 
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61 (February 2, 1953) cols. 53-57 (on the Bucking- 
ham-Soane collection of gems), and in AJA 58 
(1954) 253ff. (on the portraits published by Poul- 
sen, Portraits, nos. 80-84; Ashmole, JRS 12 [1922] 


303ff.). 


Lonpon, Victoria and Albert Museum (South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7). 

In Michaelis’ time the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, as it was then known, possessed no antiqui- 
ties other than those on temporary exhibition from 
private sources. Chief among these marbles was the 
Ponsonby Head (Michaelis, pp. 484f.), which has 
long been in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
(recently: Hanfmann, Latomus XI, Preface p. 7). 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has in more 
recent years assembled a small collection of mostly 
late antique and a number of Byzantine objects 
all of a more decorative than monumental sort, al- 
though several marbles may be numbered among 
these. The Coptic textiles, the late classical painted 
glass, and especially the Consular diptychs and 
Byzantine ivories are well known. In the perma- 
nent exhibition, the arrangement of which has not 
changed in several years, the following items are of 
note: (Photographs of all may be readily purchased 
from the photographic department) No. 2 (A. 6 
1949), Colossal Sandaled Foot, in porphyry. Pre- 
sented by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, this fragment of 
a Roman statue is said to come from the Cook 
collection, Richmond, but is not in JHS 28 (1908) 
(cf. the similar foot from DerEppENE, now in the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, London: 
Delbrueck, Porphyrywerke, 68f., fig. 21). No. 3 
(3725) is the oft-published bronze bust called that 
of Commodus Mithras (EA 5055, a questionable 
replica). No. 4 (A. 1-1919) is a small porphyry 
torso of a Serapis, of the common seated type at- 
tributed to Bryaxis. The extremities, probably made 
in white marble, are missing (cf. in this respect, 
Vatican, Amelung, Cat. 1, pl. 38, no. 74). Finally, 
no. 7 (A. 2-1933) in the revised Ancient Marbles is 
an island-type marble head of a child, probably 
from a sarcophagus and found by Sir C. W. Wil- 


son at Ambarrarsi (Sidamara) in Asia Minor. 


Lonpon, University College, The Department of 
Archaeology (Prof. C. M. Robertson). 

Besides an important selection of casts on loan 
from the British Museum, the Museum of the 
Department of Archaeology contains a small but 
choice collection of marbles, bronzes, terracottas, 
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and vases mostly the gift of the Gayer-Anderson 
family. The majority of these minor objects are 
from Egypt, especially from the Delta or Alexan- 
dria area. They are most attractively displayed in a 
series of well-lighted glass cases. Noteworthy are 
two small lion-headed table-supports in wood, sev- 
eral figurines in ivory or ivory stone, and a series 
of clay jeweller’s model moulds. The most impor- 
tant marble in this group is a small (H.: 0.28 m.) 
torso of a young athlete, a Hellenistic work based 
on the Polykleitan Doryphoros but with modelling, 
especially of the chest, influenced by the Pergamene 
School. (On the Doryphoros see recently, Boucher- 
Colozier, RA [April-June 1953] 129ff.) The Hope- 
type Athena bust from the Cook collection, Rich- 
mond (see above) and two minor marbles from 
the Melchett collection have been recently presented 
to the Department. 


Lonpon, The Wallace Collection (Hertford House, 
Manchester Square). 

There are two classical marbles and an interest- 
ing, large bronze lamp among the wide assortment 
of works of art mostly of the French eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in this museum. Neither 
of the two marble heads of Eros restored on match- 
ing busts (Mann, Sculpture Catalogue, 1931, nos. 
S 1, 2) is a replica of the Eros Bending the Bow 
(the Capitoline Eros type), as has been stated in 
several works on Praxiteles and Lysippos (e.g. 
Johnson, Lystppos, 107, Heads no. 13). S 1 resem- 
bles Ny Carlsberg, Billedtavler, pl. XIII, no. 173<, 
and S 2, for which the nearest parallel seems to be 
a statue in the Museo Chiaramonti (Amelung, Caz. 
I, pl. 55, no. 338), is inclined in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


Lonpon, Collection of the Earl of Wemyss. 

Michaelis (p. 486) never saw Horace Walpole’s 
celebrated marble eagle which had adorned the gal- 
lery at Strawberry Hill from 1747 to 1842. It has 
since been located and published as at GosForp 
House, Longniddry (Strong, Art in Ancient Rome 
I, 170, fig. 206). Lord Wemyss also obtained from 
the Walpole collection a head of Dionysos (Michae- 
lis, pp. 432f.), which together with a draped female 
torso (of Aphrodite?) was exhibited at the 1904 
Burlington Club Exhibition (pls. 30, no. 32 and 31, 
no. 42; the head is also EA 4931-4933). 


LowrHer CasttE (Lowther, near Whitehaven, 
Westmoreland; the Earl of Lonsdale). 
Following Michaelis’ rather hurried inspection 
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and description of the collection in 1873, F. Poulsen 
illustrated a number of marbles as EA nos. 3066- 
3098. In six series of sales in the Spring and early 
Summer of 1947 the major part of Lord Lonsdale’s 
collection was sold at public auction in the castle by 
Maple and Co., and Thomas Wyatt, F.V.A. In the 
third series (April 29-May 1) the Classical Sculp- 
tures were sold in Lots 2260-2400, together with 
Renaissance, Neo-Classic, and later sculpture, from 
the East Gallery (Lots 2260-2330), the West Gal- 
lery (Lots 2331-2367), and the Grounds (Lots 2368 
to end). The marbles in the Passage Leading to 
the West Gallery were included in the lots covered 
under the general heading West Gallery. Unidenti- 
fied among these lots are the stelai, sepulchral reliefs 
and urns, sepulchral inscriptions, and “native an- 
tiquities” described by Michaelis in the Passage 
Leading from the East Gallery to the Billiard 
Room. Word from Lowther Castle indicates that 
many if not all of these are still in the collection. 

In a number of cases the brevity, or rather ambi- 
guity, of the sales catalogue entries makes identifi- 
cation, according to Michaelis or Poulsen, impos- 
sible. The outstanding item in the sale was Michae- 
lis, no. 37 (Lot 2280), the fragment of an Attic 
sepulchral stele of ca. 400 B.c., which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (Richter, Hand- 
book, 1953, pl. 119b; Art Treasures of the Metro- 
politan, 218, no. 12, pl. 25). The Roman sepulchral 
relief of a Flavian lady as Venus Victrix (Michaelis, 
no. 42 = Lot 2302) is on exhibit in the Portrait 
Gallery of the British Museum (EA 4934; Pierre 
Jacques Album [Reinach] pl. 80). Michaelis, no. 
43 (Lot 2321), a Child’s sarcophagus with Cupids 
hunting, has made a long journey back through the 
Mediterranean. It is now in the Museum in Haifa, 
Israel. 


Lyme Park (Disley, near Stockport, Cheshire. For- 
merly the seat of Lord Newton and National Trust 
property since 1947, Lyme Park is administered by 
the Stockport Corporation. Open). 

The three grave stelai discovered by Thomas 
Legh during his stay at Athens in 1812 and pub- 
lished by Mrs. Strong (JHS 23 [1903] 356ff.) are 
still in their traditional setting at Lyme Park. The 
best-known, the grave relief of an Athenian poet, 
has been recently republished by Prof. T. B. L. 
Webster of London University (Studies Presented 
to D. M. Robinson I, sgoft.). 
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Marsury Hatt (near Whitchurch, Salop, Cheshire; 
now occupied by a branch of the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd.). 

Michaelis visited the collection in 1873, after it 
had been well drawn and described by Clarac, 
Waagen, Conze, and a privately printed “Cata- 
logue.” The collection was formed in Rome about 
1776 by the Hon. J. Smith Barry and included 
pieces from the Villa Mattei and Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli. Since the statues were all engraved by Clarac 
(and are therefore republished in Reinach, Rép- 
Stat. 1), Michaelis gave the Clarac order in his own 
numbering. In the Sotheby Sale of July 27, 1933, in 
which a number of the Hope pieces, including the 
Hope Athena, reappeared from the Cowdray collec- 
tion (see above, under Drrppene), three marbles 
from Marbury were sold, together with an Archais- 
tic, Draped Female Figure secured by exchange with 
the Museo delle Terme in 1928 (Matz-Duhn, no. 
1567; also Sotheby Sale, March 13, 1931, with three 
plates). The three, all bought by Joseph Brummer, 
were Michaelis, no. 6 (Statue of Venus), no. 22 
(Torso of the Satyr with the Foot-Clappers), and 
no. 41 (Circular Marble Altar or Base). The last 
two are now in the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery, Kansas City. 

At an Auction Sale also conducted by Messrs. 
Sotheby, July 29, 1946, under the title “The Prop- 
erty of the Late Lord Barrymore,” Michaelis, nos. 
7, 8, 12, 13) 14, 18, 33, 35) 37» 43 44, 45, and a Marble 
Head of the Type of Eros from Centocelle (Furt- 
wangler, Masterpieces, 315, fig. 135) were sold. 
Michaelis nos. 32 (Head of a Man from an Attic 
Tombstone) and 33 (Portrait Head, copy after a 
fourth century s.c. original; EA 3107f., and replica 
of the Vatican and Albani heads Arndt-Bruckmann, 
pls. 585£., 589f.) are in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. Some of the other statues, particularly the 
larger pieces and the “Jenkins Vase” (Michaelis 
no. 36), are presumably still at Marbury Hall, as 
is probably Michaelis no. 40 (the “Menander” 
imago clipeata: RM 59 [1944] 77ff.; EA 3113f.). 
Together with the illustrations in the two sales cata- 
logues, the only comprehensive photographic cover- 
age of the collection is by F. Poulsen, as EA nos. 
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MarcaM Park (near Port Talbot, Glamorganshire, 
Wales; formerly in the possession of Miss Emily 
Charlotte Talbot). 

The collection, formed in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century by Thomas Mansel-Talbot 
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through Gavin Hamilton and Thomas Jenkins 
(Michaelis, p. 516), is best known from the descrip- 
tion and photographs in Poulsen, Portraits (pp. 
2off.). After the death of Miss Talbot, in a sale 
conducted on the premises the collection of marbles, 
as well as the remaining contents of the castle, were 
dispersed by Christie’s. The sculptures and two 
painted vases were auctioned on October 29, 1941 
and comprised Lots 429 to 455. Several were il- 
lustrated that have never been photographically 
reproduced elsewhere. Michaelis, no. 4, the Statue 
of the Drunken Herakles, passed to the collection 
of the late W. R. Hearst, and no. 9, a Bust of 
Hadrian (Poulsen, Portraits, 75, no. 58) is now in 
the Capt. E. G. Spencer Churchill collection, North- 
wick Park, near Morton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucester- 
shire. The Sale also included five very fine sculp- 
tured cinerary altars and vases overlooked by Micha- 
elis and Poulsen alike (Lots 432, 434, 436, 444 and 
450). Two are illustrated by plates, and four bear 
lengthy inscriptions. 


Mostyn Hatt (Mostyn, Flintshire; Lord Mostyn). 
According to photographs taken by Mr. B. Ash- 
mole a number of years ago, among other heads 
set on Neo-Classic busts Mostyn Hall possesses a 
replica of the Athens-Correale type bearded head, 
known in at least ten other replicas of a mid-fifth 
century B.c. type (see lately, E. Paribeni, Sculture 
greche, 41, under no. 61). The nose is restored. 


Narforp Hatt (near King’s Lynn, Norfolk; Mrs. 
Fountaine). 

Mr. F. J. B. Watson, Deputy Surveyor of Her 
Majesty’s Works of Art, kindly stated that there 
are one or two classical sculptures in the well at 
the bottom of the main staircase. He also called at- 
tention to the fact that the collection contains the 
earliest painting (ca. 1715) of British antiquaries 
in Florence on the grand tour. In this case they 
are looking at cameos from the Medici collection 


in the Tribuna of the Uffizi. 


Newsy Hatt (at Skelton, four miles S.E. of Ripon, 
Yorkshire; Major E.R.F. Compton. Open). 

The collection, formed in Rome about 1765 by 
William Weddell, is one of the most tastefully dis- 
played in England, being intact and mainly in the 
Sculpture Gallery designed for it by Robert Adam. 
Besides Michaelis’ thorough descriptions (Anc.Mar- 
bles, 522ff.), F. Poulsen published a number of 
portraits as EA nos. 3116-3132, and Lippold several 
of the other sculptures as EA nos. 4935-4938. Fol- 
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lowing Michaelis’ numbering, the outstanding 
sculptures with recent references are: No. 7, Statu- 
ette of Demosthenes, of the Vatican-Knole (Copen- 
hagen) type (EA 3116); No. 9, Colossal Head of 
Herakles, of the Lysippic type and truer to the ideal 
than the Farnese head (EA 4935); No. 14, Colossal 
Bust of Zeus, comparable with the Bryaxis Serapis 
type (EA 4936); No. 18, Statue of a Muse (pl. 44, 
fig. 21), replica of the body type in the Museo Na- 
zionale Romano (Felletti Maj, Ritratti, 96, no. 179) ; 
No. 19, Head of Septimius Severus (EA 3120); No. 
23, Statue of Athena, the body of the type of the 
Athena from Cyrene and the head of a replica of 
Ince Biunvext, no. 8 (EA 4937); No. 34, Oval 
Child’s Sarcophagus with Bacchic scenes around 
lion heads (EA 3127); No. 35, a Statuette of Metro- 
doros (EA 3128-3131); and No. 42, a Head of Mar- 
ciana (Wegner, AA [1938] col. 292, fig. 10). Chief 
among the many marbles in need of photographic 
publication are the green basalt “Julius Caesar” 
bust (pl. 44, fig. 22) (see above, under Kincston 
Lacy), a pendant blackish marble bust of a negro 
(Michaelis, no. 43), and no. 36, a black basalt bust 
of the “Scipio” or Isis Priest type. The statue of 
Aphrodite (pl. 45, fig. 23), known as the Barberini 
Venus and a celebrated Neo-Classic antiquity, has 
never been illustrated other than in Clarac’s line 
engraving (Felletti Maj, ArchCl Ill, 1 [1951] 63, 
no. 22). The chief totally unpublished marble was 
missed by all because it is on the Lower West Ter- 
race in the Gardens. It is a Roman tripod and 
cauldron with Bacchic masks, sea creatures, medal- 
lion busts of children, and three Erotes in the niches 
between the legs (pl. 45, fig. 24). The original, un- 
restored condition of this important but now much- 
weathered marble may be gathered from the splen- 
did set of drawings of it in its unrestored state in 
the Dal Pozzo-Albani albums at Windsor Castle 
(Cat., nos. 11,357; 11,361, and 11,362). A pen nota- 
tion on one of the drawings indicates that the 
tripod was in Rome in the collection of Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani. In the mid-sixteenth century 
it was in the collection of Cardinal Carpi on Monte 
Cavallo (von Mercklin, RM 49 [1934] 221, fig. 4; 
Hiilsen, Romuische Antikengadrten, 71, nos. 145f.), 
and from the Albani collection it passed to the 
dealer Cavaceppi (Raccolta Ill, pl. 51), from whom 
William Weddell acquired it for Newby Hall. 


Nostett Priory (near Wakefield, Yorkshire; the 
National Trust and Lord St. Oswald. Open). 
Built by Paine in the years 1740-1750, Nostell 
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Priory was altered by Robert Adam for Sir Row- 
land Winn between 1766 and 1785. Although the 
marbles are confined to one or two unfigured sar- 
cophagi, Nostell Priory contains a relatively large 
and quite important collection of Attic and South 
Italian painted vases. They reached Yorkshire be- 
fore any of the sixty-odd first class examples could 
be seen by Neo-Classic illustrators of painted vases 
and have therefore remained unstudied until re- 
cent times. According to P. Corbett of the British 
Museum, who is studying the collection, for many 
years the vases adorned the shelves of the Billiard 
Room, but they are now housed in two large 
glassed cases of the type used by the British Mu- 
seum. 


OssornE House (near Cowes, Isle of Wight, Hamp- 
shire; administered by the Ministry of Works. 
Open). 

Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 535ff.) examined the 
small collection of ancient sculptures formed by 
Queen Victoria between 1848 and 1854 by means 
of photographs and described six marbles. The 
Statue of Antinous in Egyptian Garb (No. 3) has 
been since 1920 on permanent loan in the British 
Museum. Its only published illustration is Reinach, 
Rép.Stat. Il, 569, 6. The remaining pieces are now 
stored in the Orangery at Windsor Castle. No. 1 is a 
head of a youth of ca. 160 a. and no. 2 is the 
Aphrodite Anadyomene (pl. 45, fig. 25) from the 
Duke of Buckingham’s collection at Stowe (see 
below). It was purchased by Queen Victoria in 
1848 as a birthday present for Prince Albert and 
is said to have been found in the Baths of Caracalla 
in Rome. The most important of the other three 
is no. 5, the crouching Aphrodite holding her 
tresses, similar to the well-known statue found on 
Rhodes (S. Reinach, MonPiot [1924] 110ff., fig. I; 
G. Battaglia, BdA [1930-31] 4oof.). 


OsterLEY Park (Osterley, Isleworth, Middlesex; 
the National Trust, administered by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Open). 

Osterley House owes its present form to the 
years from 1763, when Francis Child, the banker, 
commissioned Robert Adam to remodel both the 
interior and especially the exterior in his own style. 
Adam also seems to have provided the four clas- 
sical statues of note for the niches in the two Mi- 
nerva Medica-type apses at the left and right ends 
of the monumental “Wedgwood” or Stone Hall 
just beyond the entrance. 
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The four statues are about two-thirds lifesize 
and are quite restored in white Carrara or Parian 
marble. No. 1 is a torso of a statue of the variant 
“Narcissus” type, restored as the young Apollo or 
Orpheus leaning on a lyre (cf. the smaller version 
in the Metropolitan Museum: Richter, Handbook, 
1953, pl. 7oc, and the statue formerly at Rosst£ 
Priory: Michaelis, no. 1; Poulsen, Portraits, 25, 
fig. 30). No. 2 is a restored torso of a statue of 
Athena. No. 3 is a replica of Incz BLUNDELL, no. 4, 
an adaptation of an early fourth century z.c. type 
representing Demeter or Kore. No. 4 is the best 
preserved and most important of the four. It is a 
statue of the young Herakles (pl. 45, fig. 26), with 
its original Genzano-Conservatori type head and 
therefore comparable to the standing Herakles from 
the Hope collection at DEEPpENE (see above). 


Pensuurst Prace (Penshurst, near Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent; the Lord De L'Isle and Dudley. 
Open). 

A visit to Penshurst in 1953 indicated that the 
“number of busts brought from Italy by Mr. Perry 
about 1740” (Anc.Marbles, 595f.) seems to refer to 
eighteenth century imitations now deposited in the 
Garden Tower. The nearest things to classical statu- 
ary were four casts of the four traditional attrac- 
tions of the Uffizi Tribuna; the Satyr with the 
Footclappers, the Medici Venus, the Wrestlers, and 
the Arrotino. 


PerwortH House (Petworth, near Midhurst, Sus- 
sex; the National Trust and Mr. John Wyndham. 
Open). 

Formerly the collection of the Third Earl of 
Egremont (1751-1837), Petworth continued in the 
family as the property of the Lords Leconfield. In 
1947 the Third Lord Leconfield conveyed Petworth, 
with a large endowment, to the National Trust to 
be preserved for the nation. The house is at present 
the seat of his nephew, Mr. John Wyndham. 

In 1915, in collaboration with Miss C. A. Hutton, 
the Hon. Margaret Wyndham published a new 
catalogue of the antiquities in a private edition of 
two hundred copies. The text is confined to the 
scientific descriptions, parallels including material 
discovered in the thirty years since Ancient Marbles 
appeared, and further bibliography. Of utmost im- 
portance are the photographs, so rare in the earlier 
publications of English private collections (Cat. of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Possession 


of Lord Leconfield, 1915). The following is a list 
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of recent references to the outstanding sculptures, 
following the numbering system used by Michaelis 
and Miss Wyndham. Most of the pieces are in the 
Sculpture Gallery, although a number of statues 
are scattered through the house and some of the 
portrait busts are in storage. No. 52, the Statue of 
Artemis, is lying on her back behind a screen in 
the Ladies’ Room, having been slightly damaged 
when the collection was being re-arranged. No. 53, 
the Statue of a Boy Holding a Pig, is in the Audit 
Room in a separate wing of the house (Jones, Cons.- 
Cat., 115f., no. 68, where this is wrongly cited as 
LaNsDOWNE, no. 53). 

Replicas of no. 3, Female Portrait Statue, are col- 
lected by Amelung under EA 1186; the body type 
is that of the Hera Barberini (Lippold, Kopien, 
206, 271). No. 4, the Statue of Hera, is based on a 
work of the fifth century s.c. (Lippold, Kopien, 
271 and comment on replicas). The Apollo Egre- 
mont (No. 5) is no. III, p. 74 of Deubner, Hellenis- 
tische Apollogestalten, and no. 6, the Torso of the 
Statue of a Satyr Pouring Out Wine, with its contro- 
versial inscription “Apollonios . . . fashioned” 
(Loewy, no. 517), is p. 15, fig. 12 of 89 Berliner 
Winckelmanns Programm, 1929 (F. Weege). No. 7 
is the Statue of Apollo, a copy of the fourth cen- 
tury type attributed to Praxiteles or his circle (Ugo- 
lini, BdA II, 8 [1928-29] 273ff., fig. 19). The Pet- 
worth Oil Pourer, a marble copy of a bronze orig- 
inal of the period after Polykleitos, has been one of 
the most-discussed marbles in the collection (Text 
to BrBr 686f.; Mustilli, Museo Mussolini, 132). No. 
14 is a statue of Dionysos restored from a Doryph- 
oros torso, and no. 15 appears to have a head of 
the period of Gallienus but not a portrait of that 
emperor (Dusenbery, Marsyas IV [1948] 16). The 
Mattei Amazon (No. 18) has a body of dull Parian 
marble, while the oversized head now set thereon 
appears to be of a cloudy Pentelic variety (Lippold, 
Gnomon [1949| 245; Picard, Manuel Il, 1, p. 518). 
The head restored on no. 19, a seated Statue of a 
Philosopher, has been variously termed Demos- 
thenes (Felletti Maj, Ritratti, 19) or an unknown 
person with similar features (Text to Arndt-Bruck- 
mann, no. 1120). The Head of an Athlete (No. 24), 
another copy of the head in the Metropolitan 
(Richter, Handbook, 1953, pl. 71a), has even been 
proposed as the Mattei Amazon type (Arndt, in 
Festschrift Loeb, 1927, pp. 1-4; accepted, without 
comment, by Lippold, Handbuch der Archdologie 
III, 1, p. 171, note 7, pl. 61, no. 2). It cannot, in any 
case, fit on no. 18 in spite of the similar quality of 
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the carving, for both the neck of the head and that 
of the Amazon body, when taken together, are too 
long. In no. 27, Colossal Female Head, the mask 
of the face with the front part of the cranium is a 
late Greek replica of the Artemis of Ariccia in the 
Museo Nazionale Romano (E. Paribeni, Sculture 
greche, 62, under no. 108). No. 30 has been identi- 
fied as a portrait of Thales (Schefold, Bildnisse, 
156; Brendel, RM 51 [1936] 49). Passing over the 
important collection of Roman portraits, we may 
note that the Petworth or Leconfield Head of 
Aphrodite (No. 73; Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, 
253, pl. 83) has been exhibited at Burlington House 
in 1946 (Greek Art, no. 159, pls. 47-49) and at 
Messrs. Wildenstein, London, in 1954. Finally, no. 
74, Bust of Athena with an Aegis, is linked with 
replicas in Naples, the Capitol and Munich (Pfuhl, 
JDAI 41 [1926] 20). 

The three Athenian decrees (No. 85) were pub- 
lished as a supplement to Miss Wyndham’s Cata- 
logue by Miss Hutton, in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 21 (1914-15, 1915-16). S. Reinach, 
in RA 56, 2 (1917) 294-299 presented a short history 
and summary of the Leconfield Collection based on 
the privately circulated Wyndham Catalogue. In 
addition to observations of his own, Reinach had 
drawn a number of the pieces in the Répertoire 
manner from the photographs. 


Pippsrook House (near Dorking, Surrey). 

The Forman Collection (Anc.Marbles, 618) was 
sold at auction by Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge 
in June 1899. Fortunately, Cecil H. Smith of the 
British Museum had prepared a catalogue of the 
bronzes and vases, which was incorporated with 
a number of photographs as the text of the auction 
catalogue. 


PrymMoutu, The Athenaeum. 

This institution contains a small collection of 
marbles presented by Major-General Lannowe on 
his relinquishing the tenancy of Trematon Castle 
(1896-97). The antiquities of Trematon were ac- 
quired by Benjamin Tucker, secretary to Admiral 
the Earl of St. Vincent. Some fragments and a 
Roman Altar are said to have been brought from 
the ruins of Carthage by Lord St. Vincent; the 
other Trematon Marbles came from Asia Minor 
or central Greece. The Athenaeum also possesses 
an inscribed basis from Cilicia, with a dedication 
in Greek and Latin probably to the Emperor Com- 
modus. 
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The main group of marbles are illustrated in full 
page Plates I-XIII of Trans.Plymouth Institution 
and Devon and Cornwall Hist.Soc., 1913-14, 2609ff., 
written by a Mr. Slater, with the assistance of Mr. 
M. N. Tod. The most important sculptures are 
no. I, Herm bust of a female with melon headdress, 
the type of the Corinna of Silanion (Picard, Manu- 
el III, 810ff., esp. fig. 366), and no. VII, Fragments 
probably from a Sidamara type sarcophagus such 
as that from the Cook collection, Richmond, and 
now in the British Museum (see above, under Cook 
Collection). 


Porespen Lacey (Great Bookham, Dorking, Sur- 
rey; the National Trust, and containing the Gre- 
ville collection. Open). 

The only sculpture of interest to archaeologists is 
a sarcophagus with a relief of the Indian triumph 
of Dionysos. It is set under the shelter of the West 
Porch, near the exit taken by the public on tours 
of the house. This relief, on the front panel, pre- 
sents a scene identical with the corresponding re- 
lief of the Sarcophagus with Triumph of Dionysos, 
in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (Lehmann 
and Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi, 12f., figs. 7f., etc.). 
The Polesden Lacey relief is a copy of this, no 
doubt executed in Italy on an ancient sarcophagus 
in the years between 1885 when the Baltimore 
sarcophagus was discovered near the Porta Pia in 
Rome and the year when it passed from the Mas- 
serenti collection to that of Mr. Walters. A date 
when the Baltimore sarcophagus and its com- 
panions were being renovated by the restorers 
seems most likely. There is no record when or 
where Mrs. Greville acquired the sarcophagus at 
Polesden Lacey. The hippo-grifiins or hippo-chi- 
meras which the “restorer” carved on the ends are 
without antique parallel, although they might be 
said to be free adaptations of the griffins in a sim- 
ilar position on the Sarcophagus with Griffins, 
now also in Baltimore (Lehmann and Olsen, figs. 
17f.). This sarcophagus was presumably available 
as a model, since it belongs with the group found 
near the Porta Pia. 


Roxesy Hatt (near Barnard Castle, Yorkshire; 
seat of the Morritt family). 

One marble, a small statue of a girl with two 
geese, which was not described in any of the ref- 
erences used by Michaelis or seen by him on his 
visit (Anc.Marbles, 643ff.), was acquired by the 
British Museum in 1948 (Inv. no. 1948.4-14.1). This 
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Greek funerary sculpture is now on display in the 
Ephesus Room (cf. Collignon, Statues Funéraires, 
193ff., fig. 121). The collection at Rokeby has now 
been brought together in a storeroom in the rear 
centre of the house. In addition to Michaelis nos. 
1-14, there are a number of busts, reliefs, etc. which 
seem to correspond to those pieces seen by Volk- 
mann in Sir Thomas Robinson’s time. 

The outstanding heads among these last com- 
prise: (no. 16) a splendid head of Herakles in yel- 
low Pentelic marble, an excellent copy after a fourth 
century work (cf. the head in Boston; Caskey, 
Cat., 149, no. 74); a large head of Apollo or a youth 
(no. 16a), of earlier to mid-fifth century style and 
with the hair drawn back and arranged in a rectan- 
gular plait down the back of the neck; and (no. 
16f£) a fourth or early fifth century a.p. portrait of 
a young Empress or princess. The first two are 
restored on Renaissance-type busts; the late antique 
portrait consists of the head and neck now mounted 
on a rectangular plinth. The four Greek sepulchral 
stelai from Asia Minor or the islands are stacked at 
the back of the storeroom in a position which made 
examination difficult and photography impossible. 
The statuettes (nos. 6-11) are not of any impor- 
tance, but several of the other heads, particularly a 
small terminal bust of a bearded poet or philos- 
opher (no. 12a), merit further study. There is an 
interesting collection of Romano-British cippi in 
the garden beside the hall, and the neighbourhood 


is noted for its excellent trout streams. 


Rossrze Priory (Perthshire, Scotland; Lord Kin- 
naird). 

Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 648ff.) never visited the 
collection, but he had the benefit of a full photo- 
graphic catalogue compiled by George, Ninth Lord 
Kinnaird, when he wrote his descriptions. F. Poul- 
sen supplemented this work by a fairly extensive 
treatment of the portrait busts and the best Graeco- 
Roman sculptures on pp. 23ff. of Portraits. On De- 
cember 20 and 21, 1948, with at least four other 
properties, Sotheby & Co. disposed of “The Cele- 
brated Collection of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Antiquities from Rossie Priory, Inchture, Perth.” 
Although the sale catalogue descriptions are shock- 
ingly meagre, not all the marbles, especially the 
Roman portrait busts, appear to have been sold. 
Lots 179-202 comprised the vases, terracottas, lamps, 
and an odd bronze, and the marbles followed im- 
mediately, commencing (203) with Michaelis no. 
1, the Statue of the Narcissus-type reversed (Picard, 
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Manuel Il, 705, 930; Poulsen, Portraits, 25, fig. 30; 
see above, under Osrertey Park, for another repli- 
ca). 

Of the other sculptures of note a few words may 
be said, following Michaelis’ numbering and with 
the sale lots in brackets, where they can be identi- 
fied. No. 17 (211), the so-called head of Alexander 
in the character of Apollo (Poulsen, Portraits, 38f., 
no. 10), has been identified as being purely Apollo 
rather than the Macedonian ruler (Suhr, Portraits 
of Greek Statesmen, 130). Concerning no. 8 (not 
in the sale?), Dr. E. Paribeni has called the writ- 
er’s attention to a ruined replica of this near-mid- 
fifth century peplophoros (?) type in the cellar 
of the Antiquario Communale in Rome; he cites 
comparison with the Alba and Klinger heads (see 
Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson I, 638ff.; 
Poulsen, Portraits, 24f., figs. 28f.; and E. Paribeni, 
Sculture greche, 52£., under no. 89). No. 44, an “An- 
cient Marble Mask,” was termed modern by Micha- 
elis, but further research has revealed its genuineness 
and importance. It was presented to the British 
Museum by the present Lord Kinnaird (Higgins, 
BMO 16 [1952] 103f.). Lastly, no. 72 (225), a frag- 
ment with three heads from a late Antonine sacri- 
ficial scene and one of the few major historical 
reliefs in British private collections, was purchased 
for the British Museum (Poulsen, Portraits, g9, no. 
gt). It is fortunate, at least, that the limited edition 
of Lord Kinnaird’s early catalogue is fully illus- 
trated, for many pieces now otherwise lost may be 
still studied. 


STANMORE Hiti (near Great Stanmore, Middlesex). 

C. D. E. Fortnum, F.S.A., generously presented 
the bulk of his collection (Anc.Marbles, 659ff.) to 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, where it is now 
the feature of the upper galleries constructed to 
receive it. 


Srowe (near Buckingham, Buckinghamshire. Now 
a public school for boys). 

Throughout Anc.Marbles Michaelis made ref- 
erence to Marbles from the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s collection, sold in the auction of 1848. Stowe 
itself remained in the family until 1921. Commenc- 
ing on Monday, July 4 of that year, and continuing 
for nineteen days, the Ducal Estate of Stowe was 
sold by direction of the Baroness Kinloss and the 
Hon. L. C. F. T. Morgan-Grenville, Master of Kin- 
loss. In the giant catalogue, Lots 3757-3761 seem to 
include antique reliefs and architectural fragments, 
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but the descriptions are so vague that further in- 
formation cannot be ascertained. At any rate we 
have the few remnants of the once-vast Stowe 
collection of classical antiquities now scattered 
throughout the world (see above, Lonpon, Soane 
Museum, for the gems). 

One interesting marble, a Bacchic vase from 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, remained at Stowe until 
the sale in 1905, for it appears as the cover illustra- 
tion and Lot 507 in the Sir George Donaldson Sale 
of July 6-10, 1925 (Puttick and Simpson). It is de- 
scribed as having been brought to England by the 
Duke of Buckingham in 1734 and presumably re- 
mained at Stowe for nearly two hundred years. A 
number of other marbles from the Donaldson Col- 
lection are now in the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology, Toronto, Canada. 


SuTron Prace (near Guildford, Surrey; the Duke 
of Sutherland. Open). 

At Sutton Place, in the Library and on the top 
shelves over the book cases, there are six ancient 
busts. The most important is (no. 2) a bust of the 
young Herakles with lion’s skin over his head. 
This Pentelic marble head worked for insertion 
into a statue is an adaptation of a fourth century 
creation and is probably the bust seen in Stafford 
House, London, (see above, under London Muse- 
um) by Waagen and not located by Michaelis (his 
no. 4). Besides Stafford House, the Duke of Suth- 
erland also owned Trentham Hall (Anc.Marbles, 
66) the contents of which were sold in July 1907 
by Messrs. Trollope. The most important sculpture 
in this sale, the late Greek draped, veiled funerary 
statue of a woman (Lot 858), was acquired through 
Prof. Ernest Gardner for the British Museum 
(JHS 28 [1908] 138ff.). Once dated as early as the 
early fourth century B.c., it is now considered to 
be work of the Augustan period (Horn, Gewand- 
statuen, 87, pl. 27, 2). 


Syon House (Brentford, Middlesex; the Duke of 
Northumberland. Open). 

Michaelis appears not to have known of the small 
number of classical statues at Syon House. F. Poul- 
sen first published the antiquities of this monument 
of Robert Adam’s architectural and decorative style 
(Portraits, 14ff.). He considered eight ancient por- 
trait statues and busts, and mentioned that the so- 
called Livia (pl. 45, fig. 27) had a modern head set 
on a body, the inflated drapery of which indicated 
a copy of the period of Claudius and from “a well 
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known statuesque type.” This torso is in fact the 
body type of the “Kora” Grimani in the Museo 
Archeologico, Venice (Furtwangler, “Originalstatu- 
en,” AbhMiinchen xxi, 2 [1898] 282 [8 of reprint] 
ff., pl. I; E. Paribeni, Sculture greche, variants un- 
der p. 66, no. 118). 

The chief of several sculptures overlooked by 
Poulsen is on the second landing of the main stair- 
case. It is a statue of Aphrodite emerging from her 
bath. The goddess is to be envisioned holding her 
tresses with both hands. This lifesized, half-draped 
torso of excellent quality has a restored head, and 
both arms from just below the shoulders are like- 
wise new (replica of Vatican, Amelung, Cat. II, 
pl. 75, no. 433, 696ff., and the Aphrodite Anadyo- 
mene in Leiden: Brants, Anc.Sculptures I, p. 4, 
no. 10). 


Vircinia Water (Surrey). 

A curious cache of classical antiquities of non- 
Romano British origin, overlooked by Michaelis 
and recently the subject of scholarly investigation 
in the articles cited below, is a sham ruin erected 
in 1824 at Virginia Water, mainly from architec- 
tural fragments exported from Lepcis in North 
Africa by Commander W. H. Smyth in 1817 (R. 
G. Goodchild, in PBSR 18 [1950] 72ff.; J. M. Reyn- 
olds, in PBSR 19 [1951] 118ff.). 


Warwick CastLE (Warwick, Warwickshire; the 
Earl of Warwick. Open). 

The chief ornament of this collection and the 
Conservatory in the castle grounds remains the 
marble vase with Bacchic masks in relief found in 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli (Gusman, Villa Hadriana, 
250ff., figs. 422f.; Michaelis, p. 663f., no. 1). The 
Endymion Sarcophagus in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which has often been cited as that seen by 
Waagen at Warwick (Michaelis, no. 2) and which 
reached New York in 1947 (Richter, Roman Por- 
traits, 1948, no. 92), in fact came via Brummer and 
the Western Sale (Christie’s July 1913; see above, 
under Broaptanps) from Felix Hall, Essex. This 
sarcophagus is said to have been found in territory 
belonging to the Bishop of Ostia and was purchased 
in great secrecy from the brothers Carloni in 1826 
(Marsden, Greek and Roman Art at Felix Hall, 
pls. WI f.). Although there appear to be four or 
five unlisted ancient marbles still in Warwick Cas- 
tle, the sarcophagus seen by Waagen, which was 
in nothing like the perfect preservation of the 
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Felix Hall example, must have perished, as was 
originally thought, in the great fire of 18¥1. 


WENTWoRTH WoopHousE (near Rotherham and 
Shefheld, Yorkshire; the Earl Fitzwilliam). 

The “splendid cabinet of Roman coins” men- 
tioned by Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 665) was sold 
at Christie’s May 30, 1949 in a sale memorable in 
the records of such numismatic events in recent 
years. The Marquess of Rockingham, who formed 
the collection of Roman medallions and aes in the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century, acquired 
a number of pieces from the collection of Abbé 
Visconti, President of the Society of Antiquaries 
in Rome. 

In the week of July 4 to 9, 1949, Henry Spencer 
and Sons sold much of the remaining contents of 
Wentworth Woodhouse, the largest country house 
in England. Statuary in the Sculpture Room in- 
cluded a number of antique marbles, mostly heavily 
restored, but from the descriptions in the sale 
catalogue it is difficult to tell which of lots 419-488 
are classical and which are Neo-Classical antiqui- 
ties. One of these marbles, a very heavily restored 
Bacchic frieze, the Triumph of Bacchus in India, 
was on display in the galleries of Spink and Son, 
London, for four years. It now graces the Court- 
yard of the J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, Cali- 
fornia (Guidebook, 1954, p. of., no. 7). It was pub- 
lished in Adam, Recueil de sculptures antiques 
grecques et romaines, 1754, p. 4 as having been 
found in Rome in the ruins of the imperial palaces 
and, specifically, “tiré du tombeau de Marc An- 
toine.”’ 


Witton House (Wilton, near Salisbury, Wiltshire; 
the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. Open). 
Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 665-715) gave full de- 
scriptions and one illustration of this, the largest 
private collection of ancient marbles in England. 
The collection is also one of the oldest, having been 
formed from parts of the Arundel House, Giustini- 
ani, Mazarin, and Valletta collections by Thomas 
Herbert, Eighth Earl of Pembroke (1654-1732), 
although it has long been noted for the high per- 
centage of heavily restored and dubiously ascribed 
pieces which it contains. F. Poulsen, in his writing 
on portraits in private collections, treated six Greek 
and sixteen Roman examples from Michaelis’ list 
(Portraits, 7ff.), but, what is in a way just as im- 
portant, he devoted considerable space to re-separat- 
ing the archaeologically important pieces from the 
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false antiques, pasticcios, and heavy restorations. 
With the exception of Michaelis, no. Id, the draped 
statue of Faustina I, wife of Antoninus Pius (138- 
161 a.D.), which is now in the Getty Museum in 
California (Guidebook, 1954, p. 9; Poulsen, Por- 
traits, 91, no. 76; Johnson, Lysippos, 155), the sculp- 
tures both ancient and early Neo-Classic are either 
still to be seen in the house and central courtyard 
or are scattered about the gardens. Of the pendants 
to the Faustina now in California, the Alexander 
the Great (Poulsen, Portrazts, 37f., no. 9; Mansuelli, 
]DAI 56 [1941] 156ff.) is now on the lawn beside 
the entrance, but the colossal Herakles (Michaelis, 
no. 1c) comparable to the New York example 
(Richter, Handbook, 1953, pl. 122a) is still in the 
Entrance Hall (pl. 45, fig. 28). Several of the 
statues, two or three of the better reliefs, and a 
number of the busts are temporarily stored, in a 
large box stall in the Stables. 

The most important of several marbles over- 
looked by all the cataloguers stands to the left 
front of the Orangery, where it shows the effects 
of a lengthy exposure to the elements. This is the 
torso of a statue of a priest of Cybele, with a Paris- 
type head in a Phrygian cap added in the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century. The hands 
and right forearm were originally made separately 
and may have also been restored, but they are now 
missing. The statue probably derives from the 
Mazarin Collection; it is noted in Michaelis (p. 
715, as after Creed, pl. 23) as “Attis clothed as a 
woman.” In unrestored condition it is Montfaucon, 
I, pl. IV, opp. p. 14, and from there it is drawn 
by Reinach, Rép.Stat. II, 506, no. 6, with the prove- 
nance given as from Rome to Marseilles and thence 
to Paris. Using these references, the medallions and 
the plaque worn by the figure are studied by H. 
Stocks, in Berytus 4 (1937) tof. pl. Ill, 1. The 
statue appears to date from the second century a.p. 
or even the Severan period. 


WIMBLEDON Park (Wimbledon, Surrey). 
Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 716f.) received from 
Prof. Newton of the British Museum notes on a 
few marbles lying near the house which was once 
the property of Lord Spencer and then Mr. Beau- 
mont and has now been torn down. The five items 
were supposed to have been brought from abroad by 
the Second Earl Spencer, who travelled to Greece 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Michae- 
lis, no. 1, “the only one of any interest” is now Brit- 
ish Museum, Smith, Caz. III, 381f., no. 2485: a circu- 
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lar altar, surrounded by a frieze of later Attic-type 
female figures in relief. It was presented by Miss 
Beaumont in 1889; two years earlier she presented 
the Pentelic marble drum of a Doric column which 
Newton thought may have originally supported 
the circular altar or cippus (Smith, Cat. II, 414, 
no. 2560). If not in the British Museum reserves, 
the other fragments (Michaelis, nos. 2-5) appear of 
such minor importance that they may well have 
not been preserved. 


Winpsor CasttE (Windsor, Berkshire; A Royal 
Residence. Open). 

The single ancient marble seen by Michaelis at 
Windsor, the Altar on which is a slain ram (Anc.- 
Marbles, 717ff.), is now stored with the sculptures 
from Ossorne House (see above) in the Orangery. 
It parallels an example in the Vatican (Amelung, 
Cat. II, 354, no. 151, pl. 36). The fine collection of 
gems of all periods, mentioned by Michaelis as at 
Windsor, are now all described in several fully il- 
lustrated typescript catalogues available in the Royal 
Library (A Catalogue of the Gems in King George 
V's Study, private copy in two vols. and two edi- 
tions). The most celebrated of these stones is 
(Michaelis, no. 4) the Large Sardonyx Cameo with 
Portrait of the Emperor Claudius I (Furtwangler, 
Gemmen III, 322, fig. 166; Cambridge Anc.Hist., 
Plates, Vol. IV, 158f.; Strong, Art in Anc.Rome 
I, r9of., fig. 234). 

From the archaeological standpoint the most im- 
portant collection at Windsor is the set of volumes 
acquired for the Royal Library by George the 
Third mainly from the old collection of Cassiano 
dal Pozzo and that of the Cardinal Albani. Michae- 
lis presents a good summary of these (see also 
above, under Lonpon, Franks Collection). The 
drawings in vols. I-X and the important drawings 
of classical antiquities from the other volumes have 
been catalogued in the present writer’s Catalogue 
of the Dal Pozzo-Albani Drawings in the Royal La- 
brary, Windsor, and the British Museum I, a copy 
of which is available in the Royal Library. 

In addition to the altar seen and described by 
Michaelis, there are several other marbles (ex- 
clusive of those from Osborne House) from vari- 
ous sources, including the old Royal Collection at 
Whitehall, now stored in the Windsor Orangery. 
Besides a statue of a child with a fox-goose, restored 
as the infant Herakles wrestling with the snakes, 
the most important sculpture is the long-lost Lely 
Venus, a lifesize statue of Aphrodite crouching at 
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her bath (pl. 46, figs. 29, 30). This replica of one 
of the several types going back to the creation of 
Doedalsas of Bithynia ca. 260 B.c. (Richter, Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors, 298ff. etc.; Adriani, BSRAA 39 
[1951] 148ff.) has the virtue of being practically un- 
restored (the fingers of the right hand and the left 
arm below the elbow) and of having its original 
head. The statue, which Episcopius knew as exist- 
ing in his house (Michaelis, p. 48, note 121; Sig- 
norum Veterum Icones, pl. 77) and which was se- 
cured for the Royal Collection in 1682 from that 
of Lely the painter, who in turn had procured it 
from the old collection of Charles I, was brought 
to Windsor from Kensington Palace in 1902. The 
Lely Venus was rescued from the fire of January 4, 
1698, which destroyed much of the Whitehall col- 
lection but spared the marbles in the gardens (Anc.- 
Marbles, 30f. and further refs.). It appears in the 
volume of drawings of classical and later sculptures 
in the Whitehall Collection of Charles I in the 
Royal Library at Windsor (nos. 886rff., esp. no. 
8911, upper right) labelled as “Elena di Troia.” 


WispecH Museum (Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. Cu- 
rator: Mr. G. R. Stanton. Open). 

Among about forty Greek and South Italian vases 
of all periods in this Museum crowded with many 
objects of interest from all ages down to the end 
of the last century, the outstanding is the Skyphos 
by the Pan Painter which has been well illustrated 
(NumCire 61, [February 2, 1953] col. 54, fig. 3; 
C. M. Robertson, JHS 55 [1935] 67ff., pl. 8). There 
are a number of Egyptian antiquities at Wisbech 
and a small, striated-front Roman sarcophagus 
from the Vigna Frediani in Rome (CIL, VI, no. 
13235). The outstanding marble, however, is a sec- 
tion of a vertical face of a sarcophagus lid restored 
as a relief and known as the “Return from the 
Chase” (pl. 46, fig. 31). It is a rather repaired piece 
of earlier third century a.p. sculpture which is in- 
teresting mainly because of the fame it achieved 
by being engraved in a large plate at the end of 
the seventeenth century when in the Palazzo Bar- 
berini (Bartoli-Bellori, Admiranda Rom.Antiq,, pl. 
25). About the middle of that century it was drawn 
for Cassiano dal Pozzo, for it is drawing no. 313 
(pl. 46, fig. 32) in the Dal Pozzo-Albani volumes 
in the Greek and Roman Department of the Brit- 
ish Museum (Franks, I, fol. 133, no. 150). Charles 
Townley, who owned this part of the Dal Pozzo 
Collection, has pencilled on the folio that the relief 
was to be seen in the possession of Wellbore Ellis 
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at Twickenham. Mr. Ellis later became the First 
Baron Mendip, and his antiquities were sold by 
his executors in 1802; it was probably shortly after 
this occasion that the relief was acquired by the 
Peckover family, bankers of Wisbech. It was pre- 
sented to the Wisbech Museum and Historical So- 
ciety by Mr. Algernon Peckover in 1839. 


Wosurn Assey (near Bletchley, Bedfordshire; the 
Duke of Bedford). 

Since Michaelis’ visit (Anc.Marbles, 721-753), the 
collection in the Sculpture Gallery behind Woburn 
Abbey has been fairly thoroughly recatalogued, al- 
though photographs of many of the marbles, par- 
ticularly the sarcophagus reliefs, are still needed. 
These last were studied fairly thoroughly by Prof. 
F. Matz, Dr. Ziichner, and the writer on recent 
visits, and the German Archaeological Institute 
now possesses negatives of them. In 1900 A. H. 
Smith published A Catalogues of the Sculptures at 
Woburn Abbey, which is only illustrated by line 
cuts from earlier works and which does not follow 
Michaelis’ numbering system. The Graeco-Roman 
statuary is further dealt with by A. Furtwangler, 
in Ueber Statuenkopieen im Alterthum, 566-571, 
and the reliefs may be conveniently found in Rei- 
nach, Rép.Rel. II, 537-542. In more recent years, F. 
Poulsen illustrated the choice Greek and Roman 
portraits (EA nos. 3140-3173) and commented on 
many more of the falsi and restorations. As EA no. 
4949 Lippold restudied Smith no. 69 (Michaelis, 
no. 100), the Relief of an Athenian Girl in Pentelic 
Marble; the curious carving of the garment over 
the breast adds to the suggestion that this is a Neo- 
Attic product rather than an original of about 400 
B.c. (also Greek Art, Burlington House, 1946, no. 
140, pl. 35). The free replica of the Munich-Doria 
head of “Paris,” a bust of a youth in a Phrygian cap, 
was also illustrated as EA 4950 (Smith, no. 853 
Michaelis, no. 129; Picard, Manuel II, 868). 

In recent years the Sculpture Gallery has been 
thoroughly renovated and redecorated, and the 
sculptures await final reinstallation. The individual 
marbles have unfortunately been relisted and re- 
labelled according to a new Inventory prepared 
in February 1949. This serves to do little but to 
add to the confusion of having two numbering sys- 
tems already, since Michaelis is as always still widely 
cited and the Smith numbers are also painted on 
the pieces. 
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Fic. 1. Badminton House: Sarcophagus with Dionysos on a 
Panther, flanked by Seasonal Genii 








Fic. 2. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum: 
Statue of Nike, from Bignor Park 
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Fic. 5. Chatsworth, on the Lawn: Greek-type Garland 
Sarcophagus 
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Fic. 4. Chatsworth: Head of Antinoiis as Bacchus 





Fic. 6. Chatsworth, above the Tennis 
Courts: Statues of the Goddess Sakhmet 
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Fic. 7. Clifton Hall: Statue of the Type called Leda 1: Heroic Statue, with Head of 


and the Swan (photograph by Marshall and Co., Hadrian 
Nottingham ) sailile 





Fic. 8. Cobham Hall: Half of a Table Support, from 
the Villa Nigroni 





Fic. 10. Cobham Hall: Roman Table Fountain, with Fic. 11. Cobham Hall: Erotes playing with a Slave 
Figure of the Nile | Mask 
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Fic. 14. Holkham Hall: The Holkham Zeus during 
Restoration (Photograph by Bernard Ashmole) 





Fic. 12. Duncombe Park: Colossal Statue of a Mastiff 
(“The Jennings Dog”) 
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Fic. 15. Holkham Hall: The earlier imperial heroic 
Torso formerly supporting the Head of Zeus 





Fic. 13. Duncombe Park: Statue of a Discobolus, with = Fic. 16. Hovingham Hall: Statue of a Youthful 
an alien Lysippic Head Apollo (?) 
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Bie. a5. Devneham dale Fic. 18. Hovingham Hall: Poly- > pe ast ; 
IG We oe a (cican ead oF a younee Athlete Fic. 19. Castle Howard: Head of a 





young Divinity 
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Fic. 20. Syon Lodge, from Lansdowne House: Sarcophagus 
with Children playing Games 
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Fic. 21. Newby Hall: Statue of a Muse Fic. 22. Newby Hall: Green Basalt Head of a Roman 
of the Late Republic 
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Fic. 24. Newby Hall: 

Tripod with Bacchic 

Figures, from the Al- 
bani Collection 
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Fic. 25. Windsor Castle, from Osborne 


Fic. 23. Newby Hall: Statue of Aphro- House: Statue of Aphrodite Holding 


dite, known as the Barberini Venus her Tresses (Reproduced by Gracious 
Permission of Her Majesty the Queen) 
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Fic. 26. Osterley Park: Youth- Fic. 27. Syon House: Statue —- Fic. 28. Wilton House: Colos- 
ful Herakles (Victoria and Al- with a draped Torso of the sal Statue of Herakles 


bert Museum. Crown Copyright) “Kora” Grimani Type 
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Fic. 29. Windsor Castle. The Lely Venus Fic. 30. 
(Reproduced by Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen) 





Fic. 31. Wisbech Museum: Section of Sarcophagus Fic. 32. Dal Pozzo Collection Drawing of the Wisbech 
Relief, ““The Return from the Chase” Museum Relief 
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THE DAL POZZO-ALBANI DRAWINGS 
OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 
NOTES ON THEIR CONTENT AND ARRANGEMENT 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


HE history of the great collection of drawings of classical antiquities which was assembled 

by Cassiano dal Pozzo and later collectors has been frequently and fairly fully discussed in 

archaeological literature of the last eighty years.’ With the exception of thirty drawings 
seen at Windsor as recently as 1905 and now no longer in the collection, the Dal Pozzo-Albani 
drawings fill about fifteen large volumes in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle and two even 
larger volumes in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum. The 
drawings of classical sculptures of all types are concentrated in ten of the Windsor volumes and 
number 834 separate drawings, many elaborately colored and highly finished. To this material 
may be added over 500 drawings of antiquities of all types in the volumes preserved in the British 
Museum, hereinafter designated as Franks (see p. 19 below). 

The completion by the present writer of a catalogue of these drawings of classical antiquities 
provides the occasion for the publication of these notes.’ In the past, study of specific Dal Pozzo- 
Albani drawings has been confined to certain types of monuments, such as sarcophagi, terracotta 
reliefs, or inscriptions, represented by drawings in the collection. Use of certain drawings by 
archaeologists of the past eighty years has contributed much to understanding of the collection 
as a whole. As a result of the full study and cataloguing of the drawings from an archaeological 
point of view, we may reappraise the content and arrangement of the British Museum and Windsor 
albums, stressing those aspects and those drawings which have not been published heretofore. 

The collection of drawings, for it must be termed such as opposed to the sketchbook, the more- 
or-less homogenous product of an artist studying antiquity for professional rather than antiquarian 
purposes, was initiated by the Cavaliere Cassiano dal Pozzo. Prior to his death in 1657, Dal Pozzo 
played an important role in Rome as an antiquarian-connoisseur who preferred scholarship to the 
cursus honorum and who nominally served as librarian and adviser to the Barberini family. 
Realizing the value of the artist’s sketchbook to the classical archaeologist, Dal Pozzo set about 
assembling in the period from about 1620 to his death a Museum Chartaceum of drawings of all 
known sculptures in the Rome area. Since his purpose was that of a cataloguer rather than an 


1. A. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1882 (Windsor), pp. 717-721; idem, 
“OUberblick tiber die Entstehung der Antikensammlungen in 
England,” Archéologische Zeitung, vit, 1874, pp. 66ff. T. 
Ashby, in H. Stuart Jones, 4 Catalogue of the Ancient Sculp- 
tures Preserved in the Munictpal Collections of Rome, The 
Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, Oxford, 1912, pp. 17f.; 
Ashby, ‘‘Addenda and Corrigenda to Sixteenth Century Draw- 
ings of Roman Buildings Attributed to Andreas Coner,” Pa- 
pers of the British School at Rome, V1, 1913, pp. 184ff. 

2. Entitled 4 Catalogue of the Dal Pozzo-Albani Drawings 
of Classical Antiquities in the Royal Library at Windsor and 
the British Museum, One typescript of the three volumes is 
with the drawings at Windsor, and another is being prepared 
for the Library of the Department of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities in the British Museum. A copy has also been accepted 


for inclusion among the reference material on mediaeval, 
Renaissance and later drawings of classical antiquities, at the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. The writer wishes 
to thank Sir Owen Morshead and Miss A. H. Scott-Elliot 
for assistance and permission to study the Windsor drawings, 
reproduced by gracious permission of H. M. the Queen; and 
the Trustees of the British Museum through Mr. Bernard Ash- 
mole, Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, for facilitating study of the British Museum vol- 
umes. Anthony Blunt, Phyllis P. Bober, Richard Krautheimer 
and Trude Krautheimer-Hess, Phyllis W. Lehmann, Elaine 
Loeffler, F. Matz, E. Paribeni, and J. B. Ward Perkins have 
all assisted the cataloguer in various vital ways. Karl Leh- 
mann has kindly read the manuscript and offered numerous 
indispensable suggestions. 
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exploiter of antique motives or compositions for other purposes, Dal Pozzo sought accuracy and 
completeness, regardless of the type of antiquity—from the reliefs of the Arch of Constantine 
to the smallest later Italic or Roman bronze statuette. 

The first and best method of building a Museum Chartaceum was that naturally adopted by 
Dal Pozzo. He commissioned several skilled draughtsmen to tramp the length and breadth of 
Rome from the Arch of Constantine to the gardens of the Villa Medici on the Pincio, from the 
steps leading up to the church of S. Maria d’Aracoeli to the Cesi Gardens near St. Peter’s, in 
search of historical or decorative reliefs, sarcophagi, cinerary urns, “(Campana”’-type architectural 
terracotta plaques, and monumental inscriptions. These draughtsmen, at present still anonymous 
as regards definite attributions, but perhaps numbering Nicolas Poussin among them,’ produced 
pencil, ink, and colored wash drawings. Sometimes, in the case of sarcophagi, these were relatively 
large (200 x 1000 mm).* Aside from the inscriptions found on figured sarcophagi and cinerary 
urns of note, the epigraphic material drawn by these artists was confined to such examples as the 
fragment of the triumphal and commemorative arch, now destroyed, of Claudius in the Piazza 
Sciarra between the Via Montecatini and the Via del Caravita—a great block of marble which was 
in the Palazzo Barberini in Dal Pozzo’s lifetime and is now in the courtyard of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori.” The majesty of the beautifully carved letters, the thickness of this block, and its 


3. For example, Windsor 8237 was noted (on the folio) 
by Professor Anthony Blunt in 1949 as “Probably by Pous- 
sin.” The drawing shows a view of the visible parts of the 
Arch of the Argentarii from the Forum Boarium (Fig. 1) 
(D. Haynes and P. Hirst, “Porta Argentariorum,” Papers 
of the British School at Rome, Supplement, 1939; M. Pal- 
lottino, L’Arco degli Argentari, Rome, 1946, passim). Wind- 
sor 8239, the panels showing the youthful Caracalla sacri- 
ficing and the sacrifice of a bull, and Windsor 8240, showing 
Septimius Severus and Julia Domna sacrificing, with a similar 
predella but facing right, all from the same archway, are also 
brown ink and brown wash drawings by the same artist. Wind- 
sor 8238, however, the scenes of camillt with a thymiaterion 
and Parthians led into captivity (Fig. 2), is by the same 
hand that drew the sculptures of the Arch of Constantine 
(Windsor 8195-8229; cf. esp. the last, which shows the 
zoccolo relief corresponding to that in H. P. L’Orange and 
A. von Gerkan, Der spdatantike Bildschmuck des Konstantins- 
bogens (Studien zur spatantiken Kunstgeschichte im Auf- 
trage des archdologischen Instituts des deutschen Reiches, 10), 
Berlin, 1939, pp. 118f., no. 9, pl. 26,c). This artist is one 
of Dal Pozzo’s several chief collaborators. Jane Costello of 
New York University is restudying the various hands in the 
Dal Pozzo collection in the light of her researches on the 
drawings of Nicolas Poussin. 

The problem of attributing any of the Dal Pozzo-Albani 
drawings of antiquities to Poussin is complicated by the fact 
that the artist is responsible either for a whole group in the 
Windsor and British Museum albums, or none at all. If there 
are no external parallels for such a group, attribution, if any, 
must lie in recognition of a style different from that nor- 
mally used by Poussin for original compositions rather than 
antiquarian copying, or in documentary evidence in the un- 
published Dal Pozzo or Barberini papers. Thus, Professor 
Blunt writes: “Curiously enough, though Poussin is known 
to have made drawings after antiquities for Cassiano, there 
is not a single one in the volumes at Windsor which can 
be attributed to him, though a few in the main collection may 
originally have come from them. There are, however, many 
drawings of mythological and religious subjects by him which 
certainly belonged to Cassiano and were probably executed 
especially for him.” (The French Drawings in the Collection 
of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, Oxford, 1945, 
7.) 

4. E.g. Windsor 8514, a continuous drawing of the two 


ends and (in the center) the front panel of a sarcophagus 
with scenes of the life of a Roman general. This sarcophagus, 
now in the Los Angeles County Museum, is being completely 
reappraised by Elaine Loeffler, in the light of its numerous 
appearances in Renaissance and later works of art and publi- 
cations. (See meanwhile, E. Feinblatt, “Un Sarcofago romano 
inedito nel Museo di Los Angeles,” in Bollettino d’arte, XXXVII, 
ser. 4, NO. 3, 1952, pp. 193-203.) 

It might be well to state here that the Windsor drawings 
are catalogued according to their Royal Library inventory 
numbers: 8145-8860 cover volumes 1 to 1X of Michaelis’ 
listing, and 7994-8113 represent volume x (xvit), the older 
collection of drawings primarily the work of one artist and 
evidently, from its format, purchased en bloc by Dal Pozzo. 
The Franks drawings are numbered consecutively in the two 
volumes from 1 through 523. This enumeration dates from 
Thomas Ashby’s studies of the British Museum material in 
the first decade of this century; older references are by folio 
only. 

How far the drawings of classical antiquities in their present 
state in the Windsor and British Museum volumes reflect Cas- 
siano dal Pozzo’s own arrangement of his Museum Chartaceum 
may be gathered from several contemporary and later descrip- 
tions of the collection before it was rearranged by the Albani 
curators. (See G. Lumbroso, “Notizie sulla vita di Cassiano dal 
Pozzo,” Miscellanea di storia italiana, Turin, 1875, XV, pp. 
38ff.) The principal Windsor volumes, together with sections 
of the Franks drawings and drawings scattered through several 
of the architectural volumes at Windsor, show that Dal Pozzo 
arranged his material by subject: volumes on ancient sacrificial 
scenes or marriage rites, official and private costumes, scenes 
from the countryside or from baths and banquets, historical 
reliefs and scenes from Roman legend, and volumes of vases, 
statuary, and miscellaneous antique curiosities. The group 
of portrait heads and busts, to be discussed below, were col- 
lected to rival the publication of Fulvio Orsini (/magines et 
elogia virorum illustrium ..., folio, Rome and Venice, 1570; 
plates republished by Faber, 1606). Five of the main volumes 
as constituted in the seventeenth century are attributed to the 
artist Pietro Testa (1611-1650 or 1651), a student of Pietro 
da Cortona (F. Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori del disegno 
da Cimabue in qua, Florence, ed. D. M. Manni, 1773, XVIII, 
p. 72). 

5. Franks, 366. F. Castagnoli, “Due archi trionfali della 
via Flaminia presso Piazza Sciarra,” Bullettino della Commis- 
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architectural moldings make its interest almost sculptural. Certainly it could not be placed in a 
category with the average dedicatory or sepulchral inscription that forms the bulk of finds in 
the Rome area. 

Dal Pozzo’s activities were late enough in the post-Renaissance history of archaeology for the 
evidence of older, less accurate drawings than those commissioned for his own antiquarian eye to 
be of value as evidence of the loss or mutilation of, for example, a sarcophagus sketched in good 
condition in 1590 or earlier and reduced to fragments a half-century later. Accordingly, Dal Pozzo 
acquired single or small groups of drawings by artists ranging back to the late Quattrocento and 
early sixteenth century. He also assembled, probably as a unit through a single purchase, the im- 
portant Windsor volume x (xvii or A. §2) with its 120 drawings made about 1590 to 1615, 
or earlier.” The value of Windsor volume x also lies in the notations which its principal artist 
placed on the back of his sketches of sarcophagus reliefs, concise indications of where the particular 
monument was to be seen at the time the drawing was made. Although they may have reappeared 
in public or private collections throughout the world in more recent times, monuments which 
Dal Pozzo knew from his purchases of older drawings were frequently inaccessible to his own 
seventeenth century draughtsmen." 

We may take as further illustration of the value to Dal Pozzo of older drawings the case of 
the sarcophagus with scenes symbolic of the celebration of a Roman marriage from the Farnese 
collection and now in the Museo Nazionale, Naples.* Windsor 8027 in volume x shows a rough 
but adequate drawing of the front intact and with all the heads present. Windsor 8515, a careful 
drawing by one of Dal Pozzo’s Baroque draughtsmen, however, shows the front (and perhaps 
a piece of the right or short side, although the scale seems different) in rearranged fragments and 
tilted at a slight angle as if stacked against a wall (Fig. 3). Five heads are now missing, and the 
principal relief presents a sad contrast to its former state and to its present restored condition in 
the Naples Museum. The import of numerous cases of this nature was not lost on Dal Pozzo, 
and comparative drawings such as these have formed one of the bases of study of the post-Renais- 


stone archeologica comunale di Roma (hereafter, Bullettino 
comunale), LXX (1942), 1943, PP. 57-75, esp. pp. 68ff., 
figs. 15f. 

6. These dates are arrived at by the fact that sarcophagi 
and reliefs included in the garden facade of the Villa Medici 
(1590) are drawn as they were cut apart or rearranged and 
mounted at that time. Most of these sarcophagi and reliefs 
were improved upon by addition of nonantique landscape or 
trees above and on either side of the ancient panels (cf. M. 
Cagiano de Azevedo, Le Antichita di Villa Medici, Rome, 
1951, pls. X, XXII, XXVI, XXVII, etc.). At least one other sar- 
cophagus is shown in a drawing in this group before its re- 
duction to a relief panel for inclusion in the enrichment of 
the Villa Borghese (1615). (See under Windsor 8005, 8021, 
8028, 8082, 8086, and C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag- 
Reliefs, Berlin, 1890, ef seg. 11, no. 1893; 111, 1, Berlin, 1897, 
no. 47.) 

7. For example, the frieze with a battle scene involving 
Romans and Gauls (?) which was drawn (Franks 131) by an 
artist of the generation prior to Giulio Romano, before the 
latter probably carried the relief off to Mantua in 1524. (On 
the subject of Giulio Romano’s migration, see F. Hartt, 
Giulio Romano and the Palazzo del Té, Ph.D. Diss., New 
York University, April 1949, pp. 6f. and the excellent bib- 
liography; zdem, “Gonzaga Symbols in the Palazzo del Te,” 
in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, X111, 3-4, 
1950, pp. 151ff., provides easy access to the recent literature. ) 
When drawn, the marble relief was in Rome in the possession 
of the antiquary “Janni Campolino dell archo di piaza judea” 
(A. Levi, Sculture greche e romane del Palazzo Ducale di 
Mantova, Rome, 1931, p. 77, and pls. Lxxxvff.). 


There is no evidence that Dal Pozzo did or could afford 
to send artists beyond the greater Rome area—Frascati, Al- 
bano, and the like. Windsor 8330, by the principal hand of 
volume xX, although itself in volume 111, shows four figures 
from the Pisa marble krater (R. Papini, “La Collezione di 
sculture del Campo Santo di Pisa,”? Bollettino d’arte, 1X, 1915, 
pp. 173f., figs. 1ff.; idem, Pisa, p. 13, fig. 2). Cassiano dal 
Pozzo or one of his family may have purchased this draw- 
ing, but the family collection number is lacking, indicating 
that the drawing may be a later acquisition. Franks 513 is an 
addition to this part of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection when 
it was in the possession of Macgowan in England, from 
1791 to 1804. It is a view of the vase as a whole (with its 
later lid), by the same hand as Windsor 8330. The point 
throughout is that the krater is not a seventeenth century or 
later importation to Pisa but has stood there from the Middle 
Ages on. On the other hand, every one of the twelve statues 
and reliefs drawn for Dal Pozzo and now listed as in the 
Galleria degli Uffizi in Florence was brought there in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century migration of Medici 
treasures (see below, note 52). In a similar manner, the 
marbles now in the Museo Nazionale in Naples derive from 
the Farnese collection in Rome. 

8. S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, 111, 
Paris, 1912, p. go, no. 13 R. Baumeister, Bilder aus dem 
griechischen und rémischen Altertum fiir Schiiler, Munich, 
1889, p. 221, no. 647 (754); H. W. Johnston, The Private 
Life of the Romans, Chicago, 1903, p. 59; revised ed., Chi- 
cago, 1932, p. 68. Baumeister and Johnston contain the only 
known published full photographs of this important piece. 
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sance vicissitudes of antique sculpture—particularly the sarcophagi being published in the volumes 
of the German Archaeological Institute Corpus. 

Among the artists of the older drawings acquired by the Dal Pozzo family, one draughtsman 
stands head and shoulders above the rest because of his individual style and the singular beauty 
of his precise, controlled yet graceful line drawings. This artist is Girolamo da Carpi (1501-1556) 
to whom may be attributed at least ten drawings, mostly of sections of sarcophagus reliefs, scattered 
throughout the Windsor and British Museum volumes. His elongated figures with small heads 
and emphatic delineation of anatomy, characteristic of the mid-sixteenth century style in which he 
worked, do not provide the tools of accuracy for the archaeologist but are handsome compositions 
in their own right. Girolamo da Carpi worked exclusively with a delicate, brown-inked pen over 
pencil on white paper (Figs. 4, 7).° 

On Cassiano dal Pozzo’s death in 1657, the vast collection of material passed to Cassiano’s 
brother Carlo Antonio. He probably received it mounted on the watermarked folio sheets from 
the mid-seventeenth century, which bear the drawings to this day, but most likely unbound and 
certainly in an arrangement different from the present one. Carlo Antonio, who is said to have 
continued making additions to the collection, passed the drawings to his son Gabriele, and it was 
Gabriele’s son Cosimo Antonio who sold the collection for 4,000 or 4,500 scudi to Pope Clement XI 
Albani in about 1703.*° From the Pope the drawings passed to Cardinal Alessandro Albani in 
January 1714. 

In order to understand the character of the Albani arrangement of and additions to the collection, 
its subsequent history with several elaborations and revisions of statements made by previous writers 
may be noted. The bulk of the Dal Pozzo family drawings, together with Albani additions, were 
acquired through the agency of James Adam for King George III in 1762, at the price of 14,000 
scudi (about 3,000 guineas). The ten volumes of bassi rilievi antichi with which we have been deal- 
ing were bound in George III’s reign, but the arrangement and a previous binding probably belonged 
to Winckelmann’s curatorship of the Albani treasures (from early in the year 1758), or even some- 


g. The writer owes his identifications of the hand of 
Girolamo da Carpi to the penciled notations on the Franks 
folios, made by Mr. A. E. Popham. Included among the 
Carpi drawings are: Franks 25, the Louvre Pasiphae sarcopha- 
gus (Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 111, 1, no. 35) and Franks 
25a, the Juno Cesi—in reality an adaptation of a Pergamene 
statue compared with the Berlin Tragoidia and probably rep- 
resenting a Hellenistic Persephone—now in the Museo Capito- 
lino (Fig. 4) (M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic 
Age, New York, 1955, p. 119; Stuart Jones, Museo Capito- 
lino, pp. 340f., no. 2, pl. 85). The following drawings are 
also by Girolamo da Carpi: Franks 64v, the Amazon sarcopha- 
gus front in the Palazzo Salviati (Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 
II, no. 79, pl. xxx111); Franks 71, the Villa Doria-Pamphili 
Endymion sarcophagus (Robert, Sarkophag-Reltefs, 111, 1, pp. 
69f., no. 50); Franks 72, the Niobid sarcophagus at Wilton 
House near Salisbury (Fig. 7) (Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 
If], 3, no. 317, pp. 383f.); Franks 73, an Orestes sarcopha- 
gus now split between the Villa Torlonia-Albani and the 
Vatican (Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 1, pp. 179ff., no. 168) ; 
Franks 116, the Victory and the seated general from the 
Belvedere sarcophagus (no. 39) with scenes of barbarian 
homage to an Antonine official (E. S. Strong, La Scultura ro- 
mana da Augusto a Costantino, 1, Florence, 1926, pl. LI!) ; 
Franks 120, two draped female statues, the first resembling 
the Dresden Ceres (S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire 
grecque et romaine, 1 [Clarac de poche], Paris, 1920, pp. 
206, no. 2) and the second the Giustiniani Clio (Reinach- 
Clarac, pp. 261, no. 6); Windsor 8503, the Louvre Borghese 
dancers (Reinach-Clarac, pp. 58, no. 1); Windsor 8598, a 
Louvre Nereid sarcophagus (A. Rumpf, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 
V, 1, no. 132); and Windsor 8632, the Woburn Bacchus 


sarcophagus, Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, no. 61 (S. Reinach, 
Répertotre de reliefs grecs et romains, 11, Paris, 1912, p. 538, 
no. 2). 

The style of Battista Franco (1510-1580) is only dis- 
tinguished by a lack of Carpi’s graceful touch. Mr. Popham 
attributes to Franco Windsor 8488, the British Museum [ka- 
rios relief (A. H. Smith, 4 Catalogue of Sculpture in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, London, 1904, 
III, pp. 240ff., no. 2190). Cf. also Windsor 8630, figures from 
an unidentified sarcophagus front with a sacrifice to Dionysos 
Sabazios at the right, and no. 8636, the Woburn Triumph of 
Bacchus and Hercules sarcophagus front from the staircase of 
Santa Maria in Aracoeli via the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati 
(Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, pp. 739ff., no. 144; S. Reinach, 
Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, 11, p. §39, no. 13 F. 
Matz, “Der Gott auf dem Elefantenwagen,” Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der getstes- 
und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1952, no. 10, p. 720). 
Girolamo da Carpi’s style with relation to the antique is ana- 
lyzed by F. Antal, “Observations on Girolamo da Carpi,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, pp. 92ff. Mr. J. A. Gere has as- 
sembled a number of other Girolamo drawings after an- 
tiquities, in the Department of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum. 

10. See Ashby, Papers of the British School at Rome, Vi, 
1913, pp. 184ff. The purchase is recorded by Valesio in Au- 
gust 8, 1703, in his manuscript diary of events in Rome pre- 
served in the Archivo storico capitolino, Cred. xIv, tom. 13f., 
149v. January 1714 is the date given by Lumbroso in his 
Vita di Cassiano dal Pozzo, from Misc. storia ital., XV, p. 45, 
but this is no doubt confused with the date on which the Pope 
arranged for the collection to pass to his nephew the Cardinal. 
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what earlier. Indeed, other volumes acquired in this transaction and now at Windsor still preserve 
their Albani bindings.” In Windsor volume 1 (as folios 89-92), there are giant pen, brown wash, 
and heightened white drawings of the so-called Trofei di Mario, the two trophies from a Do- 
mitianic commemorative monument which are now set on the balustrade of the Campidoglio 
(Fig. 6). These drawings may certainly be classed as eighteenth century interpolations in the 
basic Dal Pozzo collection.” 

A section of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection was presented to the British Museum by Charles 
Hercules Read (later Sir C. H. Read). It has long been known as the Franks collection of 
drawings from the fact that, when studied by Friedrich Matz the elder, Michaelis, and Carl 
Robert in the last three decades of the last century, they were the property of Sir Augustus Franks, 
K. C. B., Keeper of the Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities of the British Museum. 
It was long thought that these drawings, which were on detached Dal Pozzo folio sheets until 
their present rebinding on acquisition by the British Museum, were acquired by Richard Dalton, 
who died as Royal Librarian at Windsor Castle, about the same time the Windsor drawings 
entered the Royal Collections.” Robert, however, has demonstrated that these drawings re- 
mained in Rome, probably in the Albani family possession, at least until 1775, for the Irish artist 
Henry Tresham, sketching in Rome between 1775 and 1789, appears to have copied one or more 
of the drawings in his own sketchbook.“* From February 1804, when they were acquired at 
Macgowan’s sale, the drawings were in the possession of the collector-antiquarian Charles Town- 
ley, who added a number of invaluable notations to the folios from his knowledge of antiquities 
in Rome and in the private collections of his contemporaries in the British Isles.*° 

The Franks drawings themselves give a partial answer to why they were not sold to George III 
and are not in the Royal Library at Windsor today. A major part of volume 1 consists of inscrip- 
tions, faked and otherwise, on cinerary urns, altars, and plaques—drawings which were copied 
for Dal Pozzo from the Ligorio manuscripts in Naples, Turin and the Vatican.** We can at least 


11. Such is the case with the related volume called Disegni 
dt varie antichita, Nettuno, containing fragments of Cassiano 
dal Pozzo’s collection and much later material of a most di- 
verse nature (Windsor A31; Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 
719, No. XIII-196. Drawings nos. 11,120-11,521). 

12. Numbers 8249-8252. The first is S. Reinach, Répertoire 
de reliefs grecs et romains, 1, Paris, 1909, p. 289; Strong, La 
Scultura romana, 1, Florence, 1923, p. 129, fig. 82. The 
second is Reinach, of.czt., p. 290; see further, A. C. Levi, 
Barbarians on Roman Imperial Coins and Sculpture (Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, 123), American Numismatic 
Society, New York, 1952, pp. 13f. n. 6. Reinach’s illustrations 
show only the principal face of each trophy; the Windsor 
drawings include views of the reverse sides of both trophies. 

Windsor volumes I to X have binding sheets of British pa- 
per with watermarks dated from 1776 to 1781. An important 
but not positive guide to what drawings belonged to Cassiano 
and Carlo Antonio dal Pozzo’s collection is provided by the 
small inventory numbers which appear in the lower corners 
of drawings commissioned or purchased by the brothers. These 
numbers must refer to a catalogue list by subject groups, for 
they are not consecutive and are occasionally repeated. The 
drawings of the Arch of Constantine again provide illustra- 
tion of the system: the Aurelian panels are each numbered 
75; the Hadrianic and Constantinian tondi are numbered 76; 
the Constantinian friezes are 77; and the zoccolo reliefs are 
78. Number 76, however, is also inked on Windsor 8032 in 
the older volume xX; this drawing shows an Eros and Psyche, 
medallion-bust sarcophagus seen in S. Agnese about 1880 (F. 
Matz and F. von Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, Leipzig, 
1881-82, II, no. 2508, pp. 137f.). Windsor 8036, 8035 and 
8033 are numbered 74, 75, 76 and are Eros sarcophagi with 
seasonal connotations. 


Evidently all the Windsor drawings were more scientifically 
arranged in the seventeenth century than they were by the 
time the Librarian of King George III had them bound or 
rebound (see above, note 4). 

13. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, 
n.2133 pp. 433f. 

14. C. Robert, Rémuisches Skizzenbuch aus dem achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert (xXx hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm), Halle, 
1897, p. 12. Robert’s suggestion that Dalton purchased the 
Dal Pozzo-Albani remainders in 1791 overlooks the fact that 
these drawings were sold at Dalton’s sale at Greenwood in 
precisely that year. 

15. Franks 150, a drawing commissioned by Dal Pozzo 
of the long-lost Barberini relief known as The Return from 
the Chase, is a case in point. This fragment of a (hunting ? ) 
sarcophagus lid restored as a relief was presented to the Wis- 
bech Museum by Algernon Peckover in 1835. On the folio 
Townley has noted “In the possession of Wellbore Ellis at 
Twickenham,” a notation probably made while Macgowan 
owned the drawings, since Wellbore Ellis, First Lord Men- 
dip’s antiquities were sold by the executors of his estate in 
1802 (see Vermeule, “Classical Antiquities in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum,” in Archaeology, Summer, 1953, pp. 68-74). In 
the seventeenth century the relief, now in Cambridgeshire, 
achieved an undeserved celebrity in the Palazzo Barberini, 
no doubt because of its rustic scene (cf. the large plate: P. S. 
Bartoli and G. P. Bellori, Admiranda Romanarum antiquita- 
tum, Rome, 1693, pl. 25). 

16. T. Ashby, “The Bodleian Manuscript of Pirro Ligorio,” 
Journal of Roman Studies, 1X, 1919, pp. 172ff.; tdem, “Some 
Account of a Volume of Epigraphic Drawings now Preserved 
in the British Museum,” Classical Review, XVIII, 1904, pp. 
70-75. E. Mandowsky (“Some Observations on Pyrrho Li- 


Introduction, pp. 84f. 
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imagine that if Winckelmann’s protests were to prevent any part of the Dal Pozzo-Albani material 
from leaving Italy, it would have been the epigraphic notes. These would not have been readily 
available to an eighteenth century archaeologist who possessed, however, works such as Dom 
Bernard de Montfaucon’s colossal treatise, L’Antiquité expliquée et représentée en figures (Paris, 
1719-1724), in which many of the antiquities also drawn for Dal Pozzo and his heirs appear— 
or in the various published works of the Bartoli, father and son. Others of the Franks drawings 
duplicate those in the Windsor volumes, although in more than one case the superior drawing 
is that contained in the material now in the British Museum.” 

Certain types of drawings are found exclusively in the Franks collection, perhaps indicating 
these were kept back for a specific purpose or at an interested party’s request. Such is the case 
with the six drawings of architectural ornament in the collection. Five of these are in the seven- 
teenth century style common to the better Dal Pozzo drawings, and these bear the Dal Pozzo 
inventory number inked beneath the drawing.** The Franks collection includes the major proportion 
of drawings of nonantique subjects and the one sculptured relief with a Dal Pozzo inventory 
number which could never have been taken for antique by the Dal Pozzo family, invariably very 
careful in the matter of distinguishing genuine from spurious antiquities. This relief, carved in 
honestone and showing Romulus and Remus being taken from their mother, Rhea Silvia, is a 
German work of before 1540, since one of the variants appears in an engraving of Heinrich 
Aldegrever (Alde Grave) (Fig. 8a).” 

Finally, the two volumes in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British 
Museum contain the Dal Pozzo drawings which were separated from the Windsor material due 
to the damage and remounting of their seventeenth century folio sheets, or to partial mutilation 
of the drawings themselves. These drawings were interpolated in the Franks collection on cut- 
down seventeenth century or inferior eighteenth century paper. A noteworthy example comprises 


gorio’s Drawings of Roman Monuments in Cod. B. xI1I. 7 at 
Naples,” Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeo- 
logia, Serie 111, Rendiconti, xxvul, Fasc. I-IV, 1955, pp. 335- 
358) reminds us of the part another protégé of Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini, the German humanist Lucas Holstein, 
played in copying and editing Ligorio’s volumes. She stresses 
the sense of archaeological accuracy which lay behind Ligorio’s 
reconstruction drawings of ancient marbles, particularly those 
with inscriptions. 

17. A curious exception to all rules is the aforementioned 
Wilton Niobid sarcophagus (above, note 9). Besides the Carpi 
drawing, which shows the left two-thirds of the relief, the 
Franks collection also contains (as no. 159) a superlative 
seventeenth century drawing, with the Dal Pozzo number 316, 
of the entire front of this sarcophagus, now cut down and 
mounted to form a relief panel. The Windsor volumes do not 
contain this relief. Among the Ara Pacis Augustae drawings 
by several hands in both collections (Windsor 8277-8280; 
Franks 187-193), no single hand drew all the processional 
reliefs represented in both accumulations of drawings, and 
neither the Franks nor the Windsor set is complete. (The Wind- 
sor Ara Pacis drawings have been recently described and il- 
lustrated in J. M. C. Toynbee, “The Ara Pacis Reconsidered 
and Historical Art in Roman Italy,” Proceedings of the Brit- 
tsh Academy, XXXIX, 1955, pp. 94f. n. 1, pls. xxixff.) The 
Louvre fragment (G. Moretti, Ara Pacis Augustae, Rome, 
1948, pl. x1, left) is drawn (in its unmutilated or partially 
restored state) only as Windsor 7999, in the older volume. 
Windsor 8280 (Moretti, of.cit., pl. x11, center) is duplicated 
by Franks 191, which is possibly, but by no means certainly, 
by the same hand as this and Windsor 8277-8279. 

18. Franks 195 is an (antique ?) pilaster capital with 
Sphinxes flanking a foliate candelabrum. “At Mr. Brown’s 
Wimbleton in 1785” is penciled on the folio (Fig. 5). This 
is the year in which Catherine II of Russia purchased the 


major part of Lyde Browne’s extensive collection of ancient 
marbles for the imperial collections. Kar] Lehmann has pointed 
out to me that the volutelike curve leading from the heads of 
the Pans to the area between the Sphinxes’ prone paws pre- 
sents a nonantique appearance; the pilaster may be, therefore, 
Cinquecento work mistaken for the antique. I have not suc- 
ceeded in locating any pertinent ancient parallels for this ar- 
rangement of figures and intermediate enrichment. Certainly 
the work is not in the spirit of the Roman peopled architec- 
tural motives (cf. J. M. C. Toynbee and J. B. Ward Perkins, 
“Peopled Scrolls: a Hellenistic Motif in Imperial Art,” Pa- 
pers of the British School at Rome, Xv111, 1950, pp. 1ff., and 
pls.). No. 380 is a Corinthian capital with a large garland 
hanging from the abacus rosette; no. 381 is a cornice; and 
nos. 382-385 are enriched shafts or terminations. (The first 
represents the antique prototype for one or both of the Renais- 
sance basket capitals with fruit and grapes, now set on shafts 
in the central court of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
in Boston; the last is G. B. Piranesi, Vast candelabri cippi..., 
Rome, 1778, pl. 88, no. 1.) 

19. Franks 420. See Burlington Fine Arts Club, Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Early German Art, London, 1906, Case 
H, no. 1, pl. 76, the Victoria and Albert Museum relief, 
which corresponds to the Dal Pozzo drawing in all but minor 
background details. The drawing is mounted on a folio with 
421 the so-called Roma Barberini (Fig. 8,b), the Constantinian 
painting of Dea Roma or Venus Felix which was long an 
ornament of the Palazzo Barberini and is now in the Museo 
Nazionale Romano (E. S. Strong, Art in Ancient Rome, New 
York, 1928, I, p. 206, fig. 581; Matz-Duhn, Antike Bild- 
werke in Rom, 1, pp. 242ff.. no. 4111). The drawing dupli- 
cates Windsor 11,391, which bears the Dal Pozzo number. 
(See further, Vermeule, “A MHadrianic Representation of 
Roma on Coins, Gems, and a Bronze Disc,” in Numismatic 
Circular, LX11, 12, December 1954, cols. 486f.) 
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Franks 406-408, views of the head in profile, the back, and finally the front of a bronze statuette 
after the Augustan cult statue of Mars Ultor in the Augustan Forum at Rome, which since the 
eighteenth century has been in the collection of the family of the Earls of Carlisle and 1s now 
to be found at Major George Howard’s seat, Castle Howard in Yorkshire (Fig. 11).”” Someone 
has inked on the new folio “Roma. In Aedibus de Maximis,” possibly an indication of provenance 
but more likely an antiquarian confusion with the colossal marble statue, restored as the Augustan 
Mars Ultor, which was brought from the Palazzo Massimi to the Museo Capitolino in 1738.” 

From these remarks on the history and character of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection as a whole, 
we may turn to the modern history of research among the collections and consequently to the 
present value of the drawings as documents of antiquity. During the half century after the 
Napoleonic wars, Dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum lay practically neglected, the bulk secure in 
the Royal Library at Windsor, the Franks portion in private collections or on the art market. 
When, in the decades following the middle of the last century, the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute, following in the footsteps of Winckelmann, gave new stimulus to the systematic international 
study of monuments of classical antiquity from the Rome area, the drawings reassumed their 
eighteenth century value. Led by such masters as Otto Jahn and Heinrich von Brunn, Friedrich 
Matz the elder and Adolf Michaelis “rediscovered” the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings as part 
of the basic material for their studies of the history of antiquities since the Renaissance and for 
the Corpus of ancient sarcophagus reliefs. The great Strassburg archaeologist, as Mrs. Eugénie 
Strong characterized Michaelis toward the close of his career, continued until his death at the 
age of seventy-six in 1910 to produce numerous publications of profound scholarship in fulfill- 
ment of his charge to write the modern history of classical archaeology. The evidence of the 
Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings appears continually throughout these studies, and his last work, 
completed posthumously by Eugene Petersen, was a study of the Nasonii tomb sketches and other 
copies of antique wall paintings found in volume xix (xxi or A.22) of the Dal Pozzo-Albani 
collection at Windsor.” 

The untimely death of the elder Friedrich Matz in 1874, at the age of thirty-one, cut short 
a brilliant career the memorial to which remains Antike Bildwerke in Rom, a three-volume com- 
pendium of all known ancient sculptures in the Rome area, exclusive of the major public collections 


20. P. Arndt, et al., Photographische Einzelaufnahmen an- legs, and most of the shield present but without the two arms 


tiker Skulpturen, Munich, 1893 et seg. (in progress), no. 
4889 (right). Vermeule, “Roman Cult Images on Coins of 
the Emperor Hadrian, Mars Ultor, Virtus, and Mars Victor,” 
Numismatic Circular, LX111, 8, 9, cols. 371ff., and esp. notes 
21-28. 

21. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 39f., no. 40, pl. 7. 
The Capitoline statue was identified as Pyrrhus in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, as was the Castle Howard 
bronze (which also appears as B. de Montfaucon, L’ A ntiquité 
expliquée et représentée en figures, 1V, 1, pl. VI, no. 3, and 
Iv, Suppl., pl. 11, in the second case with a spear restored 
in the left hand and very inaccurate). The whole problem 
of whether the Capitoline statue 7s a Mars Ultor, or merely 
an imperatorial cuirassed statue restored with a head of the 
bearded Mars Ultor type, depends on the value of fol. 27r in 
Heemskerck’s Berlin sketchbook (Ch. Hiilsen, H. Egger, Die 
romischen Skizzenbiicher von Marten van Heemskerch, Ber- 
lin, 1913-1916, I, pp. 16f., no. 28) showing the courtyard of 
Casa Galli with the Capitoline torso Aeadless (P. G. Huebner, 
“Detailstudien zur Geschichte der antiken Roms in der Renais- 
sance. 11. Bemerkungen zu den Statuenzeichnungen Marten van 
Heemskercks,” Mitteilungen des deutschen archdologischen In- 
stituts, Rémische Abteilung (hereafter, Romische Mitteilungen |, 
XXVI, 1911, pp. 310ff., fig. 10). Heemskerck’s drawings are 
generally dated between 1533 and 1536. In the Francisco d’Ol- 
landa drawing of 1539-1540, the statue is seen with the head, 


and the crest on the helmet (E. Tormo y Monzo, Os desenhos 
das antigualhas que vio Francisco d’Ollanda, pintor Portugués, 
Madrid, 1940, fol. 27r, pp. 122ff.). If the head does not belong, 
the restorer intended the Epirot king rather than the Augustan 
god; fortuitous circumstance placed a Mars Ultor head on a 
Mars Ultor-type body, as other representations of the divinity 
show. The guide for the restoration of the Capitoline colossus 
could have been the colossal high relief bust of Mars Ultor, 
which was in the Antiquario of the Villa Cesi about 1550 and is 
now in the Museo Nazionale Romano with other Ludovisi mar- 
bles (Ch. Hiilsen, Rémische Antikengdarten des XVI. Jahrhund- 
erts, Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 4 Abhandlung, 
Heidelberg, 1917, p. 34, no. 145; L. Pollak, “Mars Ultor,” 
Jahreshefte des Osterretchischen archéologischen Institutes in 
Wien, XXVI, 1930, p. 139, fig. 74). Reopening the doubts about 
the antiquity or pertinence of the Capitoline head, of course, also 
questions the conclusions based on the relationship of the grif- 
fin cuirass motive to Augustan and later imperial statues. The 
Augustan Mars Ultor may have had simply an undecorated 
cuirass, as would befit a Greek fourth century statue such as 
the Ares of Halicarnassus (Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, 
p. 40). 

22. “Das Grabmal der Nasonier,” in Jahrbuch des katser- 
lich deutschen archdologischen Instituts, XXV, 1910, pp. 101- 
126, 
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and the Villa Albani, completed and published early in the following decade by F. von Duhn. 
Correlations of sketchbook and other graphic material in text and appendices make this work basic 
for the identification of antiquities known to Dal Pozzo and for parallels in the earlier collections 
of artists’? sketches. Friedrich Matz’s mantle fell to the shoulders of Carl Robert, who, in the 
next half-century, produced two volumes in four parts of the Corpus of antique relief sarcophagi, 
Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, w1-111, treating the bulk of the sarcophagi with mythological 
scenes. Drawings of sarcophagus reliefs comprise the largest single group of monuments repre- 
sented in the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings, forming the bulk of the older Windsor volume x and 
the majority of volume 1 of the Franks drawings. Robert’s publication of the reliefs involved 
study of the drawings of sarcophagi still known and especially of that not inconsiderable group, 
the best record of which is in Dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum. The result of this is that Robert’s 
volumes and his separate related articles are indispensable to the chronological problems of the 
various parts of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection. 

The last scholar to whom the studies of the Windsor and Franks drawings owe much 1s the late 
Thomas Ashby. Besides his own interest in the drawings in connection with the history of monu- 
ments in the Rome area, he arranged for Walther Amelung to publish a group of drawings of 
lost Greek antiquities in the principal German Institute periodicals.** Ashby took the lead in con- 
tributing the Dal Pozzo and other documentary material to the catalogues of the Roman Municipal 
Collections in the Museo Capitolino and the Palazzo dei Conservatori, prepared by scholars of the 
British School at Rome under the editorship of Sir Henry Stuart Jones. 

During the lifetimes of Amelung and Ashby, other archaeologists used isolated drawings for 
various purposes, but in the last thirty years the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings have returned to 
the relative obscurity from which these and other studies in preparation attempt to rescue them. 
A recent exception is volume five of the sarcophagus Corpus, treating the Nereid sarcophag), 
in which Andreas Rumpf utilized the notes on these drawings left him by Matz, Robert, and 
others. 

A full catalogue of the Museum Chartaceum and the additions from the Albani collection has 
been contemplated since the later decades of the last century. Otto Kern is mentioned in the writ- 
ings of Amelung, von Rohden, and others as having been in the process of cataloguing the 
drawings at the turn of the century.** Ashby also studied the drawings with a view to publication 
of a full set of notes, but during the last two decades of his busy career other interests prevented 
realization of this intention. Like many of the scholars mentioned here, he left invaluable marginal 
notes penciled on the folio mountings of the drawings in London and at Windsor.” 

Turning from the history of the drawings and their publication, we may return to some general 
remarks on the quality and importance of the drawings themselves, particularly the material 
which has remained unpublished in the works discussed in the previous paragraphs. This includes 
not only the many sarcophagi of the unpublished volumes of the Corpus but the multitude of 
other monuments of all types in Renaissance and later Rome. There is evidence, so far internal 
and deductive only, that the drawings at Windsor and in the British Museum do not represent 


23. As, “Zerstreute Fragmente roemischer Reliefs,” in Ré- 
mische Mitteilungen, XXIV, 1909, p. 189, fig. 8 (a lost fourth 
century B.c. or Neo-Attic relief: Windsor, 8569—=Franks 152, 
both from the Museum Chartaceum) ; pp. 179ff., fig. 3 (Wind- 
sor, 8523, a version of a relief at Grottaferrata and in the 
Palazzo Colonna) ; and pp. 177ff., figs. 1-3 (pedimental figure 
in the Galleria degli Uffizi: Windsor 8850; see also D. Mustilli, 
Il Museo Mussolini, Rome, 1939, pp. 27f., pl. XXII, 76-77, 
1-4). 

24. Professor Friedrich Matz of Marburg, who has suc- 
ceeded the late G. Rodenwaldt as Director of the Sarcophagus 


Corpus, informs me that he knows no record of a Kern manu- 
script among the German Institute papers. 

25. A debt to a work much used and little praised may 
be recorded here. Without the Répertoire de reliefs grecs et 
romains of Solomon Reinach (see above, notes 8, 9, 12, etc.), 
the process of identifying the monuments in the Dal Pozzo 
drawings would be a slow one indeed. The quantity and 
diversity of the line drawings in the three volumes of this 
work form perhaps the greatest archaeological application of 
the most familiar maxim of Confucius. 
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the entire collection of the Dal Pozzo family—the entire Museum Chartaceum of classical 
sculptures.** It seems very likely that search among one or more of the older or even the recent 
major collections of drawings might reveal a not inconsiderable number of Dal Pozzo drawings 
which were not acquired for Windsor or which were separated from the Franks drawings before 
they were first recorded in the nineteenth century.” 

Taking the case of one of the most accessible monuments in Rome, there is a drawing of the 
Apotheosis of Titus relief in the vault of the Arch of Titus by the same hand that drew the 
reliefs of the Arch of the Argentarii (Fig. 9).”* The only other drawing of any of the sculptures 
on the arch is a poor sketch in two registers of both the passageway reliefs by a mid-sixteenth 
century hand.” It seems difficult to believe that if Dal Pozzo sent an artist, perhaps Poussin, to 
sketch the Arch of Titus, the Museum Chartaceum should contain only the vault relief and not 
the two principal reliefs or the small frieze. In a like manner, the most conspicuous reliefs on the 
Arch of Constantine are absent. Although the Aurelian reliefs in the attic, the Hadrianic and Con- 
stantinian tondi, the Constantinian friezes, and three of the zoccolo or base reliefs are all sketched 
by the same seventeenth century hand, the sections of the Great Trajanic Frieze with scenes from 
the Dacian wars are not to be found in the collection.” 

Other absences can be explained only by loss of part of the collection. Windsor 8256, at the 
start of volume 11 shows the Aurelian triumphal relief with the Submission of the Germans, a 
panel which since 1515 has been in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (Fig. 10).°* The drawing is 
inked no. 23. Windsor 8257 shows the companion relief, Marcus Aurelius Sacrificing before the 
Capitol, and is inked no. 24.°*° Windsor 8258 is the early Antonine triumphal relief showing 
Hadrian Received by Roma; this relief was brought to the same collection shortly before 1594 


26. Professor Anthony Blunt has kindly informed me, for 
example, that in 1953 there was a Dal Pozzo volume of flora 
and fauna drawings in the London art market. 

27. When the writer undertook his catalogue of the draw- 
ings at Windsor in the winter of 1952-1953, the thirty-odd 
drawings described by Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 718, 
under the group IXa., were no longer to be found after pro- 
longed investigations by A. H. Scott-Elliot in the Royal Li- 
brary. Michaelis described them: “A number of loose sheets 
marked as having come originally from Pietro Sante Bartoli, 
but that can hardly be the case with all the leaves. They are 
nearly all from the Dal Pozzo collection.” These drawings, 
in all traceable cases duplicated by others in the main Dal 
Pozzo volumes at Windsor, appear to have been sold between 
1905 and 1914 by the then Librarian, the Hon. Sir W. For- 
tescue. 

References given by Matz, Robert, and others who studied 
the Windsor drawings before the disposal of these loose sheets 
permit identification of a number of the subjects. These are 
listed in the hope that the drawings may be speedily relocated: 

8116 (similar to 8007). Sarcophagus relief: Dionysiac rev- 
els, etc. Naples, Museo Nazionale. Reinach, Répertoire de re- 
liefs, 111, p. 69, no. 6. 

8118 (similar to 8128, 8783). Sarcophagus relief: 4b- 
duction of the daughters of Leukippos by the Dioskouroi. 
Drawing inked 417. Florence, Uffizi. Robert, Sarkophag-Re- 
liefs, 111, no. 180 (a). 

8123 (similar to 8637). Sarcophagus relief: Dionysos Rid- 
tng in Procession. Rome, Villa Medici. Cagiano, Le Antichita 
at Villa Medict, pp. 51f., no. 30; Matz-Duhn, Antike Bild- 
qwerke in Rom, pp. s9f., no. 2289. 

8124 (similar to 8652). Sarcophagus relief: Dionysos in 
a Chariot drawn by Centaurs, in a Procession. Rome, Palazzo 
Mattei. Reinach, of.c#t., 111, p. 292, no. 1. 

8128 (as above, under 8118). Drawing inked 416. 

8129 (similar to 8474). Sarcophagus lid: The Funerary Pro- 
cession of Meleager. Drawing inked 215. Rome, Palazzo Sci- 
arra. Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 111, 2, no. 230a. 8130. Sar- 


cophagus relief: The Myth of Adonis. Drawing inked 46. 
Rome, Villa Medici. Cagiano, of.cif., p. 50, no. 26. 

8139, 8140 (similar to Windsor 12,082 and British Mu- 
seum [Franks] 414f.). Cited by T. Ashby, “Drawings of 
Ancient Paintings in English Collections. 11-1v,” Papers of 
the British School at Rome, VII1, 1916, p. 49, NO. 39, in con- 
nection with the Baddeley Codex drawing. 

Not identified with the Royal Library inventory numbers are 
Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, 11, pp. 89ff., no. 2347 
(drawing inked 34): sarcophagus relief with a Bacchic offer- 
ing (Rome, Villa Medici) ; and Matz-Duhn, of.cit., no. 3090 
(drawing inked 76): the San Lorenzo marriage sarcophagus 
(also Windsor 8510, 8511). Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 
11, no. 184 (inked 267): sarcophagus relief with scenes of the 
struggle against Thebes (also British Museum [Franks] 30) 
is Windsor 11,880 and has been placed among the Studio of 
Nicolas Poussin drawings (Blunt, Te French Drawings at 
Windsor Castle, p. 52, no. 263; see also no. 271 in this group, 
the Uffizi marriage sarcophagus, a drawing duplicating Wind- 
sor 8512). 

28. Windsor 8181 (inked 79). Strong, La Scultura romana, 
p. 115, fig. 74. See above, note 3. 

29. Windsor 8184; cf. 8488, attributed to Battista Franco 
(see above, note 9), and the drawings of the passageway re- 
liefs,; not by Dosio, in the Codex Berolinensis (Ch. Hiilsen, 
Das Skizzenbuch des Giovannantonio Dosio im staatlichen 
Kupferstichkabinett zu Berlin, Berlin, 1933, p. 21, nos. 103f.). 

30. See above, note 12. 

31. H. Stuart Jones, 4 Catalogue of the Anctent Sculp- 
tures Preserved in the Municipal Collections of Rome, The 
Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Oxford, 1926, pp. 
27ff.. no. 10; K. F. W. Helbig and W. Amelung, Fihrer 
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Amelung, Fiihrer, 1, no. 893. The lower portions of the scene 
appear also as Franks 118, 194. 
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from the Piazza Sciarra. The drawing is inked no. 25, which is logical since the relief was first 
restored with a head of Marcus Aurelius and thought to belong with the previous two.” All 
three drawings are by the same hand, perhaps the most outstanding from the point of clarity and 
fidelity to the antique in the Museum Chartaceum. Although even the Savelli-Torlonia triumphal 
relief is present as Windsor 8185 (inked no. r22) (Fig. 15),°* nowhere in the Windsor or 
British Museum drawings is to be found the third Aurelian relief in the Palazzo dei Conservatori. 
This panel, belonging in the same set with the two drawn as Windsor 8256 and 8257, was also 
brought from the church of S. Martina in 1515 and shows the Triumphal Procession of Marcus 
Aurelius.” It is in fact the only Conservatori triumphal relief known since the Renaissance not 
included in the Museum Chartaceum,** and the only explanation is that the drawing has become 
separated from the collection and may remain somewhere unidentified as a fragment of the Dal 
Pozzo collection. 

Considering the close associations between the Dal Pozzo and the Barberini families, it seems 
strange that there is no drawing of the Dumbarton Oaks Season sarcophagus in the collection, 
for this sarcophagus was a showpiece of the Palazzo Barberini in the late seventeenth century.” 
Furthermore, many a lesser object appears in the Museum Chartaceum only because it was available 
to Cassiano dal Pozzo in the Barberini collection.** Of the few remains of the Barberini collection 
at the present time still in the Palazzo Barberini, there are three Windsor views of the togatus 
torso on the staircase and now restored with an alien Flavian head about a century and a half 
too early for the body (Fig. 12),*° one of the Bacchic tripod similar to that on the lawn at 
Newby Hall, Yorkshire,** and a view of the circular funerary plaque of a Praetorian, with 
weapons, a mourning Eastern nation or province, and a bound Eastern prisoner.** Drawings of 
Barberini marbles now dispersed throughout the museums of the world form a major section of 
the Museum Chartaceum, and we may see evidence for Dal Pozzo collection drawings lost or 
unidentified as from this source, when an important sarcophagus is missing. 

The drawings collected by Cassiano dal Pozzo are in themselves testimony to his excellent 
antiquarian eye and his developed connoisseurship. Leaving aside the drawings of obviously 
nonantique subjects** and the drawings of antiquities partly restored, there are only four instances 
where Dal Pozzo commissioned or purchased drawings of forged antique reliefs. These four 
reliefs, three of which are to be found at Wilton House in the Pembroke collection, form a set, 
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romain, or Museum Romanum (eds. of 1706 and 1746), 1, 
Section 11, pl. 63, the small figure is labeled “in museo bar- 
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and it is difficult enough to detect the nonantique quality of the workmanship from study of the 
reliefs themselves. If the evidence of the drawings alone were available to Dal Pozzo (and this is 
possible since Wilton is mainly a seventeenth century collection), it would have been impossible 
for him to have questioned the authenticity of the originals. Windsor 8477 shows Attendants in a 
Sacrificial Procession and is let into a cippuslike rectangular block in the Garden Pavilion. It 
was overlooked by Michaelis, who in several instances in compiling data for his Ancient Marbles 
in Great Britain, neglected the important antiquities in the extensive gardens and parks of British 
country houses. Windsor 8478 shows a Man Pouring an Offering Before Zeus and a Heroine,* 
and no. 8479 represents Two Attendants Conducting a Bull to Sacrifice (Fig. 13).“* The relief 
drawn as no. 8480 could not be found in the house, gardens, or stables (where many of the 
antiquities are stored) at Wilton House, but the drawing is by the same hand, and, like the other 
three, bears the Dal Pozzo inventory number 252. The scene includes (from left to right) a 
bearded Silenus head, a male figure with a Jituus, and a female leading a child. The Wilton 
reliefs (approximately 20 x 30 cm) are excellent Cinquecento imitations of the antique. A precise 
prototype for each relief or for the series as a whole is at present unknown to the writer.“ 

As regards Dal Pozzo and the restorations of antiquities, one has but to leaf through the pages 
of Robert’s volumes of the German Institute Corpus of sarcophagi to appreciate the importance 
of the Museum Chartacewm in presenting sarcophagi in various stages of their unrestored or 
repaired post-Renaissance histories. While the draughtsmen of the older Windsor volume (no. x) 
and the miscellaneous Cinquecento drawings scattered throughout the Dal Pozzo collection tended 
to sketch whole reliefs regardless of their restorations, the artists working for Cassiano dal Pozzo 
produced a great number of careful drawings of reliefs, fragments, and statues in their unrestored 
state. Many of these monuments, particularly in the eighteenth century when ideas of classic per- 
fection demanded the improvement of multilated antiquities by restoration, were later cut down 
or restored in such a manner as to make recognition and definition of their antique parts no easy 
task. For example, Windsor 8773 shows the left front of a sarcophagus lid now in the Musée 
Historique at Lausanne. The Dal Pozzo drawing confirms the suspicion voiced by the late Franz 
Cumont that the present right part has been added to make the fragment into a relief panel. The 
drawing incidentally provides the answer as to how the relief, showing a parade of Eros charioteers, 
reached the French collection; it must have been brought from the Rome area at some date later 
than the mid-seventeenth century.** In Windsor 8551, the statue of a seated fisherman in the 
Weld-Blundell collection at Ince Blundell Hall near Liverpool is seen in its seventeenth century 
state—with head, right arm, and part of the right leg missing (Fig. 16).*7 Again the drawing 
provides evidence for the Roman provenance of the sculpture. 

Little has been said about the drawings of statuary included in the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection. 
The majority of publications have been limited to sarcophagi and other relief sculptures. For this 
reason a detailed consideration of the statuary in the Dal Pozzo albums will comprise the remaining 
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pages of this paper. Windsor volume 1x (A.48 or 163), comprising numbers 8784 to 8860, 
consists almost entirely of drawings of marble statues or busts. These drawings seem in most 
cases to have formed part of the Museum Chartaceum, rather than the Albani additions. There 
are a number of other views of statuary, mostly small bronzes, scattered throughout the first eight 
Windsor volumes. As an example, we might take numbers 8617 and 8618, bronze statuettes set 
in Italian landscapes intended to represent the Nile and an exotic Egyptian landscape (Fig. 14). 
The first drawing presents back and front views of a Tyche-Fortuna, which, later in the seventeenth 
century, was drawn by P. S. Bartoli in the Bellori collection.** The second shows a statuette of 
Isis, seen in similar manner in a setting where the pyramid of Caius Cestius, the Claudian aqueduct 
and the dome of St. Peter’s or the Gest are visible in the background. We have already mentioned 
the view of the seated fisherman at Ince Blundell in its unrestored state and the Franks drawings 
of the Mars Ultor statuette at Castle Howard. 

The drawings of statuary in Windsor volume 1x present such a miscellaneous assortment as to 
give further support to the previous suggestions that a substantial number of Museum Chartaceum 
drawings are missing from the Windsor and British Museum collections. Windsor 8784 to 8789, 
set at the beginning of a volume otherwise devoted to sculpture in the round, show the six reliefs 
from the bases of the two Barberini candelabra, found at Hadrian’s Villa near Tivoli in 1630 
and now in the Vatican. Like the togatuws mentioned previously (Windsor 8791-8793), their 
presence in the collection stems more from their having been in the Palazzo Barberini in the 
seventeenth century than from their celebrity as antiquities.“° Number 8798 appears to show 
one of the two Berlin statues of Nike connected with a celebrated Greek fifth century work, rather 
than the Musée Jacquemart André replica of the same original or the statue from Bignor Park, 
Sussex, and now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.*° The Windsor drawing shows the marble 
replica with the head, right arm, and left hand missing (Fig. 17).°" Number 8799 is the Arrotino, 
the statue of the Scythian slave preparing to flay Marsyas, now in the Tribuna of the Galleria 
degli Uffizi in Florence.*” Number 8800 shows the seated Julio-Claudian lady (Agrippina) now 
in the Museo Nazionale in Naples,” and number 8801 is the Euterpe of the Museo Pio-Clementino 
of the Vatican.” 

The remaining dozen or more statues feature examples as varied in types and as unrelated in 
provenance as those which we have listed previously. Number 8802 is the statue of a Hellenistic- 
type draped female with an alien head of a youth in the early Transitional style, now set on top 
of the Biblioteca Vaticana (Fig. 18).°° The artist of the drawing has misunderstood the severe 
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style of the curls over the forehead and around the ears and has given the head a softened, Neo- 
classic appearance. When published by Amelung and Lucas, the statue stood in the Cortile of the 
Vatican Belvedere. Number 8804, on the other hand, is the reclining Néle of the Villa Torlonia- 
Albani before restoration of all the minor heads and the right hand of Nélus.°° Number 8805 is 
the statue of Zeus enthroned which was formerly in the Villa Madama in Rome and of which now 
only the mutilated lower torso and base exists in the Museo Nazionale, Naples. This drawing is 
a valuable supplement to the view, drawn by Marten van Heemskerck prior to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, of the statue in its setting in the Villa Madama garden.” In numbers 8806 and 
8807, we see front and back views of the bronze so-called Hera Chiaramonti, from the Borioni 
collection in Rome and now in Vienna.** Number 8808 is the Claudian lady as Demeter, brought 
to Munich in 1814 from the Palazzo Barberini in Rome.” 

Several of the remaining statues owe their appearance in the Dal Pozzo collection to the fame 
that they enjoyed in the seventeenth century. Number 8811 is the Minerva Giustiniani of the 
Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican.® The drawing following is the Hestia Giustiniani, formerly in the 
Museo Torlonia and now in the Coffeehouse of the Villa Torlonia-Albani.“ Both statues were 
ornaments of the vast Giustiniani collections in the seventeenth century, and their initial celebrity 
stems from their inclusion in the plates of Galleria Giustiniana, published for the Marchese 
Vincenzo Giustiniani in 1631 and 1640. Number 8814 presents the statue of a dying Gaul, the 
small replica of a figure from the group dedicated by Attalus I on the Acropolis at Pergamum and 
Athens about 200 s.c. This figure is now in the Museo Nazionale in Naples (Fig. 25). The 
drawing shows the head missing, as in the sketch made some eighty years earlier in the Codex 
Cantabrigiensis, in the Library at Trinity College.” 

Between these two drawings, as number 8813 and inked with the inventory number 71, appears 
the statue of a palliatus, from the Palazzo Patrizi in Rome and now in the Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
tek in Copenhagen (Fig. 19). Although now lacking the ancient head and right hand, this 
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damaged and worked-over statue seems to be a Roman adaptation of a Greek later fifth century 
type, similar to that used to represent the god Asclepius. If the Dal Pozzo collection drawing is 
evidence for the appearance of the original head, the figure probably represented a late Hellenistic 
Greek intellectual settled in Rome, or perhaps a similar Roman personality who had imitated 
Greek ways.” 

Prior to drawings of several miscellaneous bronzes appears the last statue of note, the right- 
hand Pan of the pair of statues flanking the colossal river god known as the Marforio in the 
Cortile of the Museo Capitolino (Fig. 20). These two well-known figures are traditionally said 
to have been found in the Piazza dei Satiri (one explanation for the name of that area) and have 
therefore been attributed to the ornament of the Theatre of Pompey. They passed from the Della 
Valle to the Albani collections and thence to the Museo Capitolino,”® and were frequently drawn 
in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” 

We cannot look to the Franks volumes in the British Museum in hopes of discovering much 
more of the late statuary section of the Museum Chartaceum, for the majority of such marbles in 
the British Museum folios are seen in eighteenth century drawings added by the Albani curators. 
Such is the case of Franks 387, a large red-chalk drawing of a bust of a Roman boy of the first half 
of the third century a.p., wearing a toga contabulata and a large bulla suspended thereon (Fig. 
22). Charles Townley has penciled “Lord Egremont’s at Petworth” on the folio, and the bust 
is still to be found in the Wyndham family collection at that seat in Sussex.°* As Thomas Ashby 
pointed out in the Leconfield Collection Catalogue, the drawing was undoubtedly made before 
the bust itself passed from the Albani collection. Looking over the Dal Pozzo-Albani material 
as a whole, it thus seems evident that what was bound together as Windsor volume 1x represents an 
ill-arranged part of the drawings of ancient statuary in Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum. 

Windsor volume 1x also contains, as numbers 8823-8856, a series of drawings of antique heads 
and busts. In a number of cases ancient heads have been restored as busts before the drawings were 
made, and in reality the heads originally belonged to statues. These heads and busts are uni- 
formly drawn on matching turned pedestals and set in concave oval medallion backgrounds, the 
former as well as the latter no doubt additions of the artist to give uniformity to the series. In 
spite of the general difficulty in identifying specific portraits reproduced in drawings, a number 
of the types are so individual as to be easily recognized, and in a number of cases we can detect the 
actual head or bust drawn. The fact that specific not fanciful bust types are drawn is borne out 
by the comparative accuracy in representing herm portraits. 

Although only about half of these drawings bear the inked inventory numbers, most of them 
belong to the original Dal Pozzo material and not to the Albani additions. The fact that many 
of these same busts later entered the Capitoline Museum with Cardinal Alessandro Albani’s first 
collection in 1733 indicates that Cardinal Albani acquired a choice selection of iconographic material 
from the older Roman collections such as that of the Giustiniani family. These busts would have 
been quite naturally the same to which Cassiano’s draughtsmen had access, and so it is not un- 
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Cod. Escorialensis, fol. 28r (Tormo y Monz6, Francisco d’Ol- 
landa, pp. 131f.); Heemskerck, 11, fol. 2or (Hilsen-Egger, 
Die romtischen Skizzenbticher von Marten van Heemskerck, 
pp. 1sf., no. 24); “Peruzzi” Siena, fol. 11a; Cod. Pighianus, 
fol. 6; and Cod. Cantabrigiensis, fol. 57. 

68. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 612, no. 413 M. Wynd- 
ham, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
Possession of Lord Leconfield, London (privately printed), 
1915, no. 41. 
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2. Arch of the Argentarii, relief panels 
(Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 
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Forum Boarium (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 
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3. Marriage Sarcophagus. Naples, Museo Nationale (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 
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4. Cesi Juno. Now in Rome, Museo Capitolino 


(British Museum, Franks Coll. 
Drawings by Girolamo da Carpi) 
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5. Pilaster capital (British 





Dal Pozzo group) 
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Franks Coll 


One of the Trofes di Mario. Rome, Campidoglio (Windsor, Albani Coll.) 
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7. Niobid Sarcophagus. Wiltshire, Wilton House (British Museum, Franks Coll. 





Drawings by Girolamo da Carpi) 






8a. German relief, xvi century, Romulus 
and Remus Taken from Rhea Silvia 
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8b. Roma Barberint. Rome, Mus. Nat. 
(British Museum. Franks Coll.) 
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10. Submission of Germans to Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Rome, 
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13. Relief after the Antique, xv1 century. Wiltshire, 
Wilton House (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 





12. Togate statue, unrestored. Rome, Pal. Barberini 


14. Greco-Roman bronze statuettes in pseudo-Egyptian settings 
(Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 


(Windsor, Drawings of xvit century) 
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15. Submission of Barbarians to Emperor Hadrian. Rome, Pal. Torlonia 16. Statue of Seated Fisherman, unrestored 
(Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) Ince Blundell Hall (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 
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17. Nike, unrestored. Berlin, Staatliche Mus, 
(Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 





19. Statue of a Man. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek (Windsor) 
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18. Statue of a Woman. Rome, Vatican Library, roof 
decoration (Windsor) 





20. Pan, Rome, Mus. Capitolino (Windsor) 
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expected that at a later date Cardinal Albani should possess both the drawings and a number of 
the busts drawn. 

A listing of some of the heads and busts so far identified gives an idea of the type of portrait 
sculpture of interest to the seventeenth century student of antiquity. Number 8824 is a view 
of a Graeco-Roman herm of the so-called Athens-Correale type, a replica of a mid-fifth century 
work known through a number of copies and representing either Zeus or Hermes (Fig. 23). 
The particular copy drawn here came from the Albani collection and is now in the Museo Capi- 
tolino.” In number 8825 we see the portrait herm of the so-called Pythagoras type, from the 
Giustiniani and Albani collections and now in the Museo Capitolino.”” Number 8826, the head 
of Socrates on a Roman bust, is likewise an Albani piece in the Museo Capitolino, having been in 
the Villa Cesi near the Vatican prior to its purchase by the Albani.” After several still unidentified 
Republican and imperial portraits, we encounter (number 8833) the head from a statue of Dionysos 
(or possibly Antinous as Dionysos), set on a bust and now also in the Museo Capitolino, having 
probably come there from the Albani collection.” 

The following drawing (number 8834.) shows a bust of Apollo with a laurel crown, repeating 
the type of a Greek fourth century statue in Berlin.” There next appears the drawing which is 
the only evidence for the earlier existence of the head known as the Caetani Aphrodite from its 
nineteenth century presence in the Palazzo Caetani (Fig. 21). It is now in the Palazzo Orsini 
above the Theatre of Marcellus. Of the remaining identified heads and busts, the majority 
are to be found again among the Albani pieces in the Museo Capitolino. Such is the case with 
number 8838, the Messalina of the Capitol,” a bust of a lady identified as of the period of Nero 
(A.D. 54-68), number 8842, the bust of Homer,” number 8844, the portrait herm of the Lysias 
type,’ and number 8847, the herm of Sophocles (Fig. 24).’* Like a number of the other Albani 
busts mentioned here, this head was in the Gtustiniani collection when drawn for the Dal Pozzo 
family in the seventeenth century.” The connection with the Giustiniani marbles finds further 
confirmation in number 8853, a drawing of the celebrated head known as the Giustiniani Apollo 
and now in the British Museum, to which it came from the Pourtalés collection (Fig. 26).*° 

The collection of drawings of heads and busts now arranged in Windsor volume 1x terminates 
with two marbles as typical of the miscellaneous arrangement of the collection as any of the subjects 
encountered heretofore. Number 8856 is the co-called Fudvia, a portrait bust of a Roman lady 


69. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 256f., no. 94, pl. 
60. For the type and parallels, see recently, E. Paribeni, Mu- 
seo Nazionale Romano: Sculture greche del V secolo, Origt- 
nali e repliche, Rome, 1953, p. 41, no. 61. 

70. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 251f., no. 80; 
Galleria del Marchese Vincenzo Giustiniant, Rome, 1631-1640, 
1, 38, 1. 

71. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 222, no. 4, pl. 54. 
A recent bibliography and discussion of the type is provided 
by B. M. Felletti Maj, in publication of the Museo Nazionale 
Romano replica from the foundations of the Victor Emanuel 
II monument (Museo Nazionale Romano: I Ritratti, Rome, 
1953, pp. 15f., no. rr). 

72. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 329f., no. 26a, pl. 
80 (where this number shows clearly on the pedestal of the 
bust rather than on the Altar of Tranquillitas below). 

73. C. Bliimel, Katalog der Sammlung antiker Skulpturen, 
v, Rémische Kopien griechischer Skulpturen des vierten Jahr- 
hunderts v. Chr., Berlin, 1938, K. 216, pl. 30. 

74. No. 8835. Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, 1, 
p. 210, no. 797; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdaler, no. 593. 

75. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 190f., no. 13, pl. 
48; A. Hekler, Dze Bildniskunst der Griechen und Rémer, 

tuttgart, 1912, pl. 21sb. 

76. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 236, no. 46, pl. 54. 


Franks 390, a drawing by Girolamo da Carpi (see above, 
note 9), is of the utmost iconographic importance, for it 
appears to show this same Capitoline marble bust before be- 
ing cut down from a full-length terminal figure (cf. this 
terminal figure as sketched in two views by Heemskerck: 
Hiilsen-Egger, Die rémischen Skizzenbiicher von Marten van 
Heemskerck, fol. 64v, p. 35, no. 66; R. and E. Boehringer, 
Homer, pl. 52, a,b). A full account of this drawing will be 
found in the Dal Pozzo-Albani Catalogue, volume 111 (the 
Franks drawings). 

77. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 255, no. 88, pl. 60 
(also from the Giustiniani collection: Galleria Guustiniana, 
Il, 34, 2). This drawing, however, could also represent no. 
go in the Capitoline Stanza dei Filosofi (Stuart Jones, of.cit., 
p. 255), a head quite close in appearance. K. Schefold (Die 
Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, Basel, 
1943, pp. 70f.) considers Capitolino Stanza dei Filosofi, 96 
(Stuart Jones, op.cit., p. 257) as the true Lysias portrait. 

78. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 232, no. 33, pl. 583 
Schefold, of.cit., pp. goff., 207f. 

79. Galleria Gtiustiniana, U1, 33. 

80. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture, 111, pp. 15f., no. 1547, 
pl. 111 (with extensive bibliography); G. Lippold, Kopien 
ae Umbildungen griechischer Statuen, Munich, 1923, pp. 
153f. 
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of the early Empire now in the Torlonia collection.” There follow (as numbers 8857 and 8858) 
two views of the upper part of a statue of the Graeco-Egyptian Isis, made into a half-figure bust 
and now exhibited in the Museo Chiaramonti of the Vatican.” The fragment appears in drawings 
as early as the middle of the sixteenth century and was apparently found in the so-called Palaestra 
area of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. When drawn for the Dal Pozzo collection, it was in the Papal 
garden on the Quirinal. For some reason a folio sheet with drawings (numbers 8859, 8860) of 
the right and left sides of the funerary cippus of Q. Pomponius Eudaemon in the Sala della Biga 
of the Vatican is bound in to complete the volume devoted to statues and busts.** The right side 
shows the bust of Pomponia Helpis, the wife, borne aloft on the wings of a peacock (?), and 
the left side presents the draped bust of Eudaemon supported in similar manner by an eagle holding 
a fulmen in his talons. 

The foregoing pages have endeavored to present a general summary of the character of the 
vast accumulation of drawings known as the Dal Pozzo-Albani volumes in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle and in the British Museum. The discussions and illustrations of specific drawings 
have treated a small part of the little known or unpublished content of the collection. The heart 
of the collection considered here is the main part of the Museum Chartaceum, started by Cassiano 
dal Pozzo and continued throughout the seventeenth century by his illustrious family, following 
his death in 1657. A glance at the listing of volumes in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle® 
will reveal that we have been treating only that section of the Museum Chartaceum and its later 
additions devoted to classical sculptures of all sizes and types and in a variety of media. 

There remain a number of aspects of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection to be dealt with elsewhere 
before a full publication of the drawings may be accomplished. Aspects of the Baroque view of 
antiquity as seen in the style of the Dal Pozzo drawings and further specific illustrations of the 
value of the drawings in writing the history of archaeology are but two of the avenues to be 
explored more thoroughly. In conclusion, it might be stated that without the unselfish antiquari- 
anism of Cassiano dal Pozzo in initiating this, the most thorough collection of visual documents 
of classical antiquity prior to the eighteenth-century and later corpus-type publications, our 
knowledge of the artistic documents of ancient Rome would indeed be all the more meager. 
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81. Museo Torlonia no. 96 (C. L. Visconti, Les Monu- 
ments de sculpture antique du Musée Torlonia, Rome, 1884, 
no. 96); Photo: German Institute (Rome), no. 33.61. 

82. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanischen Museums, 
1, pp. 675f., no. 547, pl. 72. 

83. Codex Coburgensis no. 10; Codex Pighianus (Jahn), 
p. 178. 

84. The drawings bear the inventory number 139. The 
reverse of the grave altar, also numbered 139, with the four 
sons of the deceased couple sacrificing, appears as no. 8359 in 
volume 111 at Windsor, in a series of drawings of altars and 
cippi. The monument (Inv. 66-A-2362) is used as the base 
for a statue of Dionysos (see Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, 
VI, no. 24,613; W. Altmann, Die résmischen Grabaltare der 
Kaiserzeit, Berlin, 1902, p. 280, figs. a, b [sides], and c 
[reverse |). 


85. As summarized by Michaelis, Ancient Marbles: Wind- 
sor, pp. 717-721. A new edition of Anctent Marbles, presently 
being completed by the writer, will contain a revised inventory 
of the Windsor volumes. See “Notes of a New Edition of 
Michaelis: Ancient Marbles in Great Britain,” American 
Journal of Archaeology, LIX, 1955, pp. 138f., 149f. 

The Dal Pozzo drawing of the Wisbech Museum relief (see 
above, note 15) appears beside a photograph of the relief itself 
(p. 150, pl. 46, figs. 31f.). The Newby Hall tripod (see above, 
note 40) is discussed on p. 143 and is illustrated (pl. 45, 
fig. 24), as is the statue of Nike in the Ashmolean Museum 
(p. 130, pl. 41, fig. 2; see above, note 50). A second install- 
ment of ‘Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis,” prepared in 
collaboration with Dietrich von Bothmer, will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of American Journal of Archaeology. 
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MINTING GREEK 
AND ROMAN COINS 


By CORNELIUS VERMEULE 


Assistant Professor of Classical Archaeology, 


Bryn Mawr College 


N THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, when we speak of the 
manufacture of coins and medals in one of the world’s 
major mints, such as those in London, Paris or Phil- 
adelphia, we think of massive, complex equipment— 
coin presses, reduction machines for cutting master 
dies, conveyor belts, and machines for testing, count- 
ing and stacking the finished product. In contrast to 
this the production of coins in Greek and Roman times 
was marked by simplicity of technique and equipment. 
In fact, as a prominent numismatist recently stated, 
“A Greek mint would normally be nothing better than 
a small hut of sun-dried brick, or a wooden shanty, 
containing in one corner a little clay-built furnace fed 
with charcoal” (C. T. Seltman, Greek Comms page 21). 
Although we can imagine the Athenian workshops of 
the fifth century B.c., and even more the Hellenistic 
and Roman mint establishments, as operating on a 
larger scale than the earliest Greek mints, coining 
processes in the ancient world were marked by sim- 
plicity of technique from earliest times until the Mid- 
dle Ages. 
The tools required in a Greek or early Roman mint 
were simple ones (Figures 1, 2). The cast metal blanks 
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2. Grave relief of a minor official of the Rome mint. 
Beneath the bust of the deceased in a scalloped niche 
flanked by sacrificial implements, a scene from the 
mint workshop features the deceased in his toga, 
holding a pincers in one hand and an encased upper 
die in the other. On the other side of a bench with 
a lower die in its case and an anvil, a workman 
(malleator) holds a hammer poised to strike. This is 
the only undisputed coining scene in ancient relief or 
painting. (Late third or fourth century A.D.) Form- 
erly in a private collection in Rome; photograph from 
the German Archaeological Institute, Rome. 


1. A die cutter’s outfit. This baked clay plaque came 
from a tomb or sanctuary at Alexandria, Egypt. 
Within the raised molding we see what can be identi- 
fied as four coin flans, two pyramidal and one long die 
Shaft (the last at the lower right), a hammer, tongs 
(upper center), a chisel (lower left) and an awl or 
punch (in the center, behind one of the pyramidal 
dies). The man who made or ordered the relief as a 
commemoration of his occupation may have been an 
employee of the Roman mint in Alexandria. Photo- 
graph courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


ATHENIAN 
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3. Find spots of ancient coin dies. Most of the known coin dies belong to the first century of the 
Roman empire and come from central and southern Gaul and northern Spain. None are recorded from 
Greece or the Aegean islands, and Italy has produced only two dies, neither of them from Rome. At 
the left are shown nine different bronze die shapes; all but the die of Philip of Macedon at the top 
left were designed to be set in iron cases (upper dies) or anvils (lower dies). 


which were struck into coins were checked by means 
of a balance weight. The dies themselves were cut 
with a graving tool, awl or small punch. Tongs or 
pincers were used to hold the circular metal blank, 
or flan, upon the block in which the lower die had 
been set. In early Greek times the upper die was al- 
ways engraved on a long metal shaft, known as a 
punch (see Figure 3, the Macedonian die in upper 
left corner). In later Greek, Roman republican and 
imperial mints, the upper or punch die was, like the 
lower or anvil die, a small, barrel-shaped object set in 
an iron case (Figures 4, 5). Figure 5 shows traditional 
shaft-type punch dies, which continued in use as late 
as the third century A.D. for striking bronze coins, 
which required heavier equipment. The metal blank 
between the anvil and punch dies was hot or cold, 
depending on the coin’s thickness. Impressions of 
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these dies were made by hammering on the punch 
(Figure 6). While the Roman genius for technical 
improvement made modifications in traditional coin- 
ing processes, ancient mints never developed mass- 
production machinery (Figures 7, 8). 

The invention of coins as we know them today is 
attributed to the kingdom of Lydia in the early seventh 
century B.c. (Figure 9,A). From Lydia, by way of the 
Ionian Greek cities and the Aegean islands, the use of 
coins spread to Greece in the early sixth century B.c. 
Throughout the Mediterranean world the earliest 
coins were characterized by a figured design on the ob- 
verse (or anvil die) and the impression of inset rec- 
tangular patterns (Figure 9,B), or an incuse design, 
on the reverse (as Figure 10, A and B, a nomos of Sy- 
baris, ca. 520 B.c.). By the middle of the sixth century 
B.C., coins in Athens and elsewhere appeared with 
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4. Dies for gold or silver coins. These two pairs of dies, found near Calahorra in northern Spain, are 
for striking coins of a series late in the rule of Augustus (27 B.C.-A.D. 14) which have been 
attributed to Lugdunum (Lyons). These and similar dies show that while the dies themselves may 
have been cut in major centers such as Lugdunum or Rome, official coins were produced during the 
early Roman Empire in provincial areas where the need arose or where metal was available. Madrid, 
Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan. Photograph courtesy of the Director and Professor M. Grant. 





figured designs on the reverse as well as on the ob- 
verse. Athens’ earliest reverse design—the owl, the 
olive branch, and the first three letters of the 
city’s name (Figure 9,C)—became the invariable type 
throughout the city’s history of independent coinage. 

Except in southern Italy and Sicily, which were 
technically in advance of the older Greek areas, the 
sixth and fifth century Greek coins contained the 
design in a rectangular rather than a circular inset 
area. By the end of the fifth century the circular inset 
was used exclusively, and within a short time the 
delineation of the design in an incuse area of the 
die was abandoned altogether. Thus Greek coin de- 
signs ceased to resemble merely designs stamped into 
uniform lumps of metal and became integral orna- 
ments of their circular flans, with the transition from 
stamped pattern to metal surface taken up in the 
borders of the design. Greek and Roman coins alike 
were made with an eye more to beauty and com- 
memorative value than to strictly utilitarian purposes. 
It is not within our scope, however, to discuss ancient 
coins as instruments of civic and religious propaganda, 
a subject which has been frequently treated. Unlike 
modern dimes, shillings or francs, ancient coins could 
not be stacked, would not fit in automatic coin ma- 
chines, and were not furnished with devices such as 
the milled edge to prevent clipping. In short, they 
were produced by highly individual methods which 
were not related to machine coinage and which al- 
lowed for designs in higher relief and for less regu- 
larity of surface than is permitted in modern coins. 
Figure 10,H, a silver tetradrachm of Rhegium with a 
facing lion’s head (ca. 410 B.c.) is an exceptionally 
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good example of effective high relief. Some of the 
dies for coins of this beautiful series are signed by an 
artist named Krathsippos. 

So far we have spoken exclusively of coins struck 
by sudden pressure on cast blanks. Cast coins—pro- 
duced from clay molds into which the design has been 
impressed—were relatively infrequent in the ancient 
world. They were generally the products of ancient 
forgers who found the process of making multiple 
molds from a well struck coin even easier to employ 
than the production of base coin from cut dies. Some 
official coins, however, were cast. These were generally 
limited to relatively undeveloped areas on the fringes 
of the Greek world, and they were usually large coins 
in bronze: the fourth century B.c. bronzes of Olbia, in 
Sarmatia on the Black Sea (Figure 10,G), and the large 
coins of central Italy in the first two centuries of the 
Roman Republic (ca. 400-200 B.c.). Baked clay molds 
for casting subsidiary coins of the Emperor Diocletian 
and his colleagues (ca. A.D. 296-315) have been found 
throughout the Empire and, in several instances, in 
the heart of official mint areas, in such numbers as to 
suggest that casting was an official method of produc- 
tion in those critical times. Since there were many 
contemporary edicts against production of cast coin, 
it seems likely that these casts were examples of sharp 
practice on the part of the officials entrusted with the 
coinage. In Renaissance and later times casting was 
used to produce copies of rare ancient coins—particu- 
larly large Roman medallions and bronzes—to deceive 
zealous antiquarians and connoisseurs. Many modern 
cast or struck forgeries are very difficult to detect. 

If the Greek and Roman mints displayed much more 


5. Iron coin dies and a case for a bronze die. Bronze and 
copper coins had to be struck from iron rather than bronze 
dies. The die cases were also made in the harder metal. 
Since iron rusts easily, the few iron dies preserved rarely 
bear more than a trace of the engraved or punched designs. 
Such is the case with the four dies pictured here, which 
were probably for coins of the early Roman imperial pe- 
riod. Iron die cases took the hammer blows, provided au- 
tomatic alignment for the two dies, and permitted dis- 
carding of worn dies without substantial recasting of equip- 
ment. Madrid, Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan. 
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6. Impressions from dies for gold and silver aurei or denarii of the Roman empire (Augustus through 
Maximinus I—ca. 26 B.C.-A.D. 235) and a Gallic silver coin of the first century B.c. The next to last 
die in the bottom row, for a bronze follis of Constantius Chlorus (A.p. 292-306), was probably dis- 
carded because of damage. In spite of corrosion many Julio-Claudian dies still show the excellent 
style of the original coin. Bibliothéque Nationale and Musée Monetaire, Paris. 
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7. Hinged pincers die for striking gold coins (sixth century A.D.). Such dies pro- 
duced only thin coins in relatively soft metals, a process requiring no sudden heavy 
pressure on a relatively fragile die. These dies are the culmination of improvements 
in mint technique which started in Rome as early as the mid-third century A.p. Al- 
though now ruined by rust, the faces of such dies had a relatively long life. Pho- 
tograph courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum, Thomas Whittemore Collection. 


individuality in manufacture of their coins, so they 
were somewhat less careful than modern mints in al- 
lowing defective coins to slip into circulation. It is 
not unusual to find double-struck ancient coins— 
pieces which passed between the dies twice or which 
moved out of position in the process of striking so 
as to receive two impressions of the same die, some- 
what like a double exposure on film. A tetradrachm of 
Syracuse (Figure 10,F), ca. 410 B.c., demonstrates that 
double striking could occur even in the most artistic 
of Greek coinages. Restriking was also common, par- 
ticularly in Greek and early Roman republican times. 
The mint of one city or state would gain possession of 
a supply of coins of a neighboring city and would re- 
heat the coin flans enough to enable them to strike 
their own designs over the original types. Frequently 
these restrikes show both the new design above and 
traces of the older die beneath. For example, a silver 
tetradrachm of Aenus in southern Thrace (Figure 
10,C), struck before the mid-fifth century B.c., shows 
a head of Hermes facing to the right. Comparison 
with Figure 10,D reveals that this piece is overstruck 
on a tetradrachm of neighboring Abdera, which has a 
seated griffin and a cock, the symbol of a magistrate, 
at lower left. Traces of the head and upraised paw of 
the griffin, and the entire figure of the cock, can be 
quite clearly seen beneath the head of Hermes. An- 
other way of reusing coins was applying a counter- 
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mark—impressing a small design with a punch or a 
“brand” on an existing coin to give it mew currency 
in another area, to revalue it for further circulation, or 
to indicate that the coin had been tested for normal 
metallic content. Figure 10,E is a tetradrachm of 
Ptolemy I of Egypt (311-285 B.c.); the counterstamp 
at the lower left is the monogram of Byzantium, 
placed on the Egyptian coin in the third century B.c. 
when the city was menaced by the Gauls and was com- 
pelled to use her own bullion for yearly tribute to the 
barbarian invaders. 

While we have little direct knowledge of the mone- 
tary officials in Greek mints, much can be deduced 
from inscriptions and from the coins themselves. Of 
the artists who engraved the dies for the superlative 
silver coins of southern Italy and Sicily in the late 
fifth century B.c. we know only several names—Ki- 
mon, Euainetos, and the like—or sometimes only ini- 
tials. The so-called New Style silver tetradrachms and 
some bronze coins of Athens, a series starting in the 
decade after 200 B.c., include first the monograms and 
later the names of magistrates who must have been 
responsible for the coinage under the authority of the 
Council. The series of Roman republican coins is 
marked by moneyers’ names from the end of the sec- 
ond century B.c. onward, as in the denarius of T. Ca- 
risius, 45 B.c. (Figure 10,1). 

The system of having three moneyers or mint mag- 





istrates (four under Julius Caesar) continued until 
about 5 B.c., when moneyers’ names disappear from 
the bronze coinage midway in the rule of the first 
emperor, Augustus. Although the names of moneyers 
vanish from the coins, inscriptions testify to their ac- 
tivity into the middle of the third century a.p. Under 
the Empire the traditional group of moneyers was, 
however, responsible only for the bronze coinage, gold 
and silver being in the hands of officials of the im- 
perial household. The organization was regularized 
and placed on a pan-imperial basis by Diocletian (A.D. 
284-305). From the time of his rule to the end of the 
Empire in the West, and later of that in the East, 
Roman coinage was produced at major mints in the 
principal cities of the Empire—Rome, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, Carthage, to cite at random. 
The mints were under the control of imperial officials, 
who were in charge of producing coins in a uniform 
Roman monetary system, with mint marks and mint 
workshops clearly indicated. Figure 10,L, a five-solidus 
gold medallion of Constantius II (A.D. 337-361) struck 
at Nicomedia, bears witness to the technical excellence 
of fourth century Roman coins. Figure 10,M, a gold 
bar of about a.D. 375 probably from the mint of Sir- 
mium near the frontier of southern Germany, is il- 
lustrative of the mint control of the period. In a.p. 
365-366 the Emperor Valentinian issued an edict to 
the effect that bullion sent to the central mints should 


8. Coining according to late Roman and mediaeval techniques. Mr. 
R. H. M. Dolley, an authority on Anglo-Saxon numismatics, uses a nine- 
teenth century forger’s punch and hinged dies, the latter for producing 
pennies of Henry I of England (1100-1135), to demonstrate the rela- 
tive ease of production of gold and silver coins in late antiquity and 
the Middle Ages. The punch die is like those used in striking Greek 
and earlier Roman coins; the hinged dies are identical with those of 
later Roman and Byzantine mints. While manufacture of larger gold 
and silver medallions and bronze coins still required heavy dies, ham- 
mers and pincers, all operated by several men, coins of penny size 
could be struck with a minimum of equipment and manpower. 
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9. Early Greek coins. A. Electrum one-third stater (greatly en- 
larged), probably of Alyattes of Lydia (ca. 610-561 B.c.), show- 
ing a lion’s head with globule radiate on the forehead and an 
incuse reverse. B. Terone or Heracleia in Macedonia, silver tetra- 
drachm ca. 500 B.c. An amphora appears on the obverse, and a 
quadripartite incuse square forms the reverse design. C. Athens, 
silver tetradrachm, 506-490 B.c. An archaic Athena head appears 
on the obverse; Athena’s owl and olive branch is shown on the 
reverse. Coins from E. W. King Collection, Bryn Mawr College. 


be in the form of marked bars of specified weight 
rather than in coins, which could be short in weight 
or perhaps even false. Two hoards of these bars have 
survived to the present day—one from Abukir in 
Egypt and one discovered in 1887 at Haromszeker in 
Transylvania. The example illustrated comes from the 
latter find. 

We cannot conclude without a word about the titles 
and occupations of the Romans, freedmen and slaves 
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10. Greek and Roman coins illustrating coining techniques and mint activities. 


A, B. Obverse and incuse reverse of a nomos of Sybaris, ca. 


c. 
D. 


E. 


F. 


Gs. 
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320 Bc. 

Silver tetradrachm of Aenus in southern Thrace, 460 B.c., 
overstruck on a coin of Abdera. 

The comparable coin of Abdera, with a griffin and the 
magistrate’s mark, a cock. 

Tetradrachm of Ptolemy I of Egypt, third century B.c., 
countermarked with the monogram of the city of 
Byzantium. 

Tetradrachm of Syracuse, ca. 410 B.c., possibly by Kimon 
and showing evidence of double striking. 

Bronze coin of Olbia in Sarmatia with gorgon’s head, a 
rare cast Greek coin. 


H. Tetradrachm of Rhegium, ca. 410 B.c., showing the high 
relief permissible in an ancient coin. 

I. Denarius of the Reman republican moneyer T. Carisius (45 
B.C.) with coining instruments—hammer, pincers, 
upper die and anvil. 

J. Moneta on a copper coin of Domitian (A.D. 81-96). 

K. The three Monetae—gold, silver and bronze—on a me- 
dallion of Probus (276-282). 

L. A gold multiple, five-solidus piece, of Constantius II 
(337-361), showing Roman fourth century crafts- 
manship. 

M. A gold bar with mint officials’ stamps, late fourth cen- 
tury A.D. 


All coins reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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who produced the imperial coinage in the mint at Rome 
during the second century A.D. We have alluded to the 
higher officials. Below these, conductores flaturae directed 
flaturarii who cast metal bars and blanks for coining. The 
suppostor placed the blank between the coin dies, the 
malleator brought the hammer down upon the upper die, 
and the s/gnator seems to have been the person who held 
the die in position, though he may have been the man who 
added the letters to dies produced from a master punch. 
Those who engraved the dies were known generally as 
scalptores. Publius Licinitus Demetrius, the gentleman on 
the right in the Moneyer Relief (Figure 11), may there- 
fore be identified as a scalptor. A group of inscriptions 
dedicated to the divinities of the Rome mint and dated 
A.D. 115 gives the names of a number of other mint work- 
men. Names such as Felix and Demetrius testify to the 
role of freedmen of Greek descent in the production of 
imperial Roman coins a century after the activity of Li- 
cinius Demetrius and his fellow freedman Philonicus. 
Figure 10,J (A.D. 81-96) shows the patroness of the 
mint—Moneta with her balances and horn of plenty— 
and 10,K displays a triad of Monetae, perhaps symboliz- 


11. Die cutter relief. The two men shown, perhaps father and 
son, are described as “freedmen of Publius Licinius,’’ whose 
name they have taken. Philonicus, on the left, appears in the 
idealizing style of earlier Julio-Claudian portrait heads, while 
the older Demetrius is shown in the sculptured tradition which 
we associate with Romans of the late Republic. The inscription, 
with the words patrono fecit at the lower right, states that 
Demetrius made the relief for his patron, Publius Licinius. The 
symbols in the pediment are a cased coin die (or two cased dies) 
resting on a block, a hammer, and tongs holding a coin-blank. 





ROMAN COINS continued 


ing the three major metals, on a bronze medallion of 
Probus (A.D. 276-282). Appropriate piles of coin appear 
beside the feet of the goddesses. 
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Beside Philonicus are the emblems of a lictor’s office; beside 
Demetrius appears a metalworker’s or sculptor’s kit—bow-drill, 
knife, hammer-head (or small anvil) and punch. These suggest 
that while the younger Greek freedman rose to the office of 
lictor, the older man worked as a die-sinker for P. Licinius 
Stolo, a ¢riumvir monetalis ca. 17-12 B.c. This monument is the 
chief surviving evidence for the names and appearances of the 
men associated with the artistic side of a great age of Roman 
coinage—the early empire. Photograph reproduced by permission 
of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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A New Trajan 


GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN AND 
CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


with contributions by 


WILLIAM J. YOUNG AND HANS JUCKER 


PLATES 68-75 


I. Description 


GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 


In April 1954 the Fogg Museum purchased a 
marble statue of Trajan. Such information as was 
volunteered by the seller, Mr. R. Forrer of Spink 
and Son, Ltd., London, indicates that it was 
“bought from a country dealer at Whitchurch, 
Hampshire.” C. C. Vermeule conjectures that this 
may be the statue first mentioned by Th. Pennant, 
The Journey from Chester to London (London 
1782), p. 68: “It is difficult to enumerate the works 
of art dispersed over this Elysium”—to wit, Shug- 
borough, the estate of Thomas Anson. “Among the 
great number of statues which embellish the place 
... there is a very fine figure of Trajan in the at- 
titude of haranguing his army.” Subsequently, A. 
Michaelis heard of it as being at Birmingham.’ For 
the present, the interesting possibility that the statue 
was brought to England in the eighteenth century 
must remain unproved. There can be no doubt, 
however, that it was subjected to the not so tender 
mercies of early restorers and exposed for a con- 
siderable length of time to the inclemencies of the 
British weather. 

Description: Accession number 1954.71. Fogg Art 
Museum Harvard University, Annual Report 1953- 
54, 6f, photo of front; Art Quarterly 18:2 (Summer 
1955) photo p. 197:1. The statue (pls. 68-70, figs. 
1-4) is made of marble and is slightly over life-size. 
H. with plinth, 1.91 m. (6’3”), of figure alone, 1.815 
m. The emperor is shown in the “Polykleitan” 
stance, with his head turned somewhat to his right. 

1 Ancient Marbles in Great Britain (1882) n. 174, at Lord 
Anson, Shugborough, Staffordshire; but p. 213, Birmingham: 
“Mr. Newton informs me that Mr. J. A. Crane owns two statues 
which formerly belonged to the Anson Collection. . . 1. Tra- 
jan...” Cf. C. C. Vermeule, AJA 59 (1955) 130. 


2In a letter of April 6, 1954. 
3 Trajan’s cuirass statue from Ostia, pl. 73, fig. 14 and IV, 


To determine exactly the state of preservation is no 
simple matter. The results of several scientific tests 
are reported in the Appendix (III) by William J. 
Young. Other tests and the cleaning of the statue 
were undertaken by Elizabeth H. Jones and J. 
Washeba of the Department of Conservation, Fogg 
Art Museum. 

Petrographic tests reveal that with one exception 
(part of the right foot) all parts of the statue are 
made of second grade Carrara marble. Weathering 
is marked on all ancient parts. In a number of 
places it has led to decomposition of the surface 
and exposure of oblique ridges of calcite, as in the 
tips of the “skirt,” some spots on the cuirass, and 
on the left knee. Furthermore, as W. J. Young, 
remarks in his interpretation of the ultra-violet 
test, the statue has been reworked and artificially 
patinated in numerous places. 

In what follows I am expressing my personal 
opinions on the state of preservation. 

Since Roman statues more often than not have 
lost their original heads, the first and crucial ques- 
tion is whether the head belongs. B. Ashmole 
thought that it does.’ Scientific tests show the head 
to be of the same marble as the body; and it has 
weathered in a similar way. To be sure, the head 
looks somewhat small in relation to the body but 
a survey of cuirass statues with demonstrably au- 
thentic heads*® will show that the Fogg Trajan is 
no. 1, infra. R. Calza, Museo Ostiense (1947) 8, no. 23. G. 
Calza, Le Arti 1 (1938-9), 388ff, pl. 120:2. AA 55 (1940) 435, 
fig. 14. Herbert Bloch kindly states that “the statue of Trajan 
was found in 1938 in the building called Schola del Traiano 
(after the statue) on the Decumanus Maximus (Reg. IV, Is. V, 


15). This building is opposite the temple of the Fabri Navales, 
one of the most important corpora in Ostia. I believe that the 
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by no means the worst proportioned among them. 

Not all of the head of the Fogg statue is antique. 
The back of the head from top to nape is restored 
of grayish, weathered marble (figs. 2a, 3, 4, 7). The 
neck has been broken (figs. 2a, 5, 6, 7). It is impos- 
sible to be sure whether the lower part of the neck 
is original or restored. The marble above and be- 
low the break looks similar, and after removal of 
cement which fills the areas around the neck, the 
lower edge of the neck was seen to be carefully cut, 
not broken. This could not be the case if head and 
body were worked in one piece.* In any case, this 
area had been previously damaged, for the entire 
right shoulder right up to the middle of the nape 
is restored. This is very clearly visible from the 
back. In front, the break runs just a bit below the 
top of the shoulder. A small piece of the cuirass 
above and to the left of the Gorgoneion is likewise 
restored (pls. 71, 72, figs. 6, 8). Modern are also the 
right upper arm and the front piece of the left 
lower arm (figs. I, 4). 

In describing the lower part of the statue it is 
advisable to state first which parts are definitely 
original. The support at the right leg, the right 
leg, the left leg to the upper knee, and the upper 
part of the garment slung over the left arm are all 
carved of one piece with the body. The restorer has 
pared down the support, which was perhaps origi- 
nally a tree trunk, and has made it into an octago- 
nal (seven facets are visible) pillar. To strengthen 
it, he set into the surface two vertical iron splines, 
covering them and a number of other cracks with 
cement. He then carved out of one piece of marble 
an entire new base, together with the left foot and 
the small support for the pendent garment. Into 
this base he carefully bedded the back of the right 
foot and the adjoining support and fastened the 
support with an iron dowel driven in through the 
bottom of the base. He then made separately the 
new front part of the right foot.2 This modern 
base cracked in front, but the crack does not extend 
far into the stone. Here, I must point out that 


Schola del Traiano was the property of one of the collegia or 
corpora of Ostia. No evidence pertaining to its occupants was 
found, however. It was built about the middle of the second 
century. Cf. Calza, Becatti, Gismondi, De Angelis d’Ossat, Bloch, 
Scavt di Ostia, 1 (1953) 146, 226f, 237.” W. H. Gross, Bildnisse 
Trajans (1940) pl. 3. M. Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in 
antoninischer Zeit (1939) 127, 167, pls. 5 (Antoninus) 17 
(Marcus). A. Hekler, JOAI 19-20 (1919) 212, fig. 140. G. 
Mancini, BC 50 (1922) pl. 13 (M. Holconius Rufus). 
*Heads with necks were frequently carved separately and 
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W. J. Young is inclined to accept the base and the 
parts connected with it as ancient, though re- 
worked (cf. infra). 

As may be readily seen in plate 70, figure 3, two 
dark areas seem to mark two restorations; one is 
the lower part of the garment which falls from the 
shoulder and the other comprises the left calf and 
a piece of garment joined to it by a short strut. The 
former is cemented to an iron bar rammed in be- 
low the cloak at Trajan’s left shoulder. The piece 
is of marble which shows some elements not present 
in the original pieces and one might argue that its 
workmanship does not jibe with that of the piece 
above. 

The other dark piece, however, is apparently not 
modern. Where the surface of the marble is pre- 
served (fig. 1, inner calf of left leg) it appears 
identical with the marble of the torso. Apparently, 
this piece as well as the lower part of the left knee 
had broken off and had weathered differently from 
the head and torso. The restorer went to consider- 
able trouble in fitting this fragment between the 
preserved parts of the statue and his newly made 
base and support, something he would hardly have 
done if he did not consider them original. 

Other evidence of the restorer’s activities is found 
in a series of small iron dowels which are used for 
“piecing” and held restorations now lost—such as 
the back parts of the ears, the tip of the nose, and 
apparently additional ridges on the folds of the 
flaps of the cuirass and the chiton. C. C. Vermeule 
informs me that iron dowels are typical of eight- 
eenth century repairs and are paralleled in numer- 
ous ancient marbles imported into England in the 
times of Gavin Hamilton and Cavaceppi. Two 
leather tabs of the cuirass over the left buttock are 
recent. Lime cement is applied very liberally to all 
breaks and joins; plaster and pigment are used to 
make them unobtrusive. No evidence of coloring 
survives. 

Only conjectures can be offered about the at- 
tributes and the position of the right arm. The left 


inserted into bodies, but I doubt that this was true of the Fogg 
Trajan. I assume that here and in his repair of the right shoulder 
the restorer cut down the original surfaces of the breaks where 
they did not make a perfect join. 

° The right leg is broken at ankle; the ancient part continues 
to mid-foot. 

6 Such as exists for the statue of Augustus from Prima Porta. 
Sieveking suggests that cuirass statues were thoroughly poly- 
chromed and “offered a phantastic symphony of colors to the 
eye.” BWPr 91 (1931) 12. 
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arm, bent at a marked angle, may have held the 
short sword or parazonium, a victory,’ or a sceptre, 
as does the Augustus of Prima Porta.® The posi- 
tion of the right arm is uncertain. The restorer 
envisaged it as bent downward, an arrangement not 
unknown in cuirass statues.” The more customary 
type, however, shows the right arm raised, either 
in address, as in the Augustus of Prima Porta,*° or 
holding a spear, as in Trajan’s own statue from 
Ostia** (pl. 73, fig. 14). There are no traces of a 
spear either on the original fragment of the plinth 
or on the pillar alongside the right leg.* The 
“Prima Porta” gesture is perhaps the more plausible 
assumption, since the Fogg Trajan follows that 
type in the general composition. 

The emperor wears a short girt tunic (tunica) 
the folds of which appear (figs. 1-4) below the 
leather tabs of the cuirass; the short left sleeve, too, 
is clearly rendered below the shoulder tabs of the 
cuirass. This is a garment worn by Greek and 
Roman warriors alike.** The metal part of Trajan’s 
Roman™* “body” or “muscled” cuirass is well- 
shaped. Pectoral and external oblique abdominal 
muscles are raised; the sternum and the spine are 
hollowed (figs. 2, 3). The join of the two halves 
of the cuirass at the sides is clearly indicated as is 
the lower edge of the metal part, where the bronze 
sheet was hammered around a wire (figs. 2, 4). 
The upper edge is a simple ridge. The raised dec- 
oration of the cuirass is discussed in the second 
part of this article. 

The two rows of decorated lappets, pteryges, are 

7 Cf. the coin of Trajan, fig. 20. W. H. Gross, op.cit. 22, 57, 
pl. 441, considers that the cuirass statue in Copenhagen may have 
held either a sword or a victory. Wegner, op.cit. pl. 17 (Marcus). 
Hekler, op.cit. 226, fig. 152, Epidaurus, “Hadrianic,” with 
similar arrangement of draperies. 

8 CAH Vol. of Plates 4 (1934) 148a; also the Claudius 
cameo, 158d. 

® Gross, op.cit. no. 52, pl. 3a—fig. 12, Trajan, Copenhagen. 
Wegner, op.cit. pl. 17b (Marcus). Hekler, op.cit. fig. 7, torso 
Nola. Cf. also the base of Civita Castellana, ‘Mars Victor,” 
C. C. Vermeule, NumCirc (July-Aug. 1955) fig. 3; R. Herbig, 
RM 42 (1927) 120ff. 

10 CAH Vol. of Plates 4 (1934) 148a. The cuirass torso from 
Aidin suggests a similar posture. Hekler, op.cit. 240, fig. 168. 
“Trajanic?”’ Adlocutio scenes of Trajan’s column provide in- 
structive comparisons. P. G. Hamberg, Studies in Roman Im- 
perial Art (1945) 135ff, pls. 22¢. 


11 Ostia, note 3. Coins: fig. 20. Gross, op.cit. pls, 441, 45b. 
CAH, Vol. of Plates 4 (1934) 136b. I. S. Ryberg, MAAR 22 
(1955) 92, fig. 42b. 

12 Antoninus Pius, Dresden, Wegner, op.cit. 127, pl. 5. Cf. 
also the part of the spear on the support of a heroic nude statue 
found in Ostia. 

18 L, M. Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans (1938) 
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perhaps envisaged as suspended from a leather 
band attached to the cuirass. As the drawing (pl. 
74, fig. g) shows,*** the upper pteryges are set in 
metal frames linked by adjustable hooks which per- 
mit the pteryges to yield to the motion of the body 
(as in fig. 3). It is impossible to be sure if the ma- 
terial represented is leather or thin bronze. The 
few extant examples of actual pteryges are of 
bronze.** The total number of pteryges in the 
upper row must be accounted as 17, of which 16 
are visible. Above the upper pteryges are alternat- 
ing lotuses and palmettes—a good classical motif. 
A somewhat irregular sequence of simple and 
“flaming” palmettes and bull skulls decorates the 
upper pteryges. A notable exception is the lion- 
headed griffin’ in one of the pteryges on the back. 
The visible portions of lower pteryges had alternat- 
ing rosettes and palmettes. 

Leather lining was presumably worn under the 
metal cuirass. To this lining were attached the 
fringed shoulder tabs preserved on the left shoul- 
der (figs. 2, 4), and the skirt-like array of long 
fringed leather tabs which issue from below the 
ornamented pteryges. 

The Imperial military cloak, paludamentum, has 
been folded lengthwise. One end is thrown from 
the left shoulder over the back; the garment doubles 
back in the curving pile over the shoulder to en- 
circle the left arm and to descend in the motif 
made famous by Praxitelean statues and beloved by 
Roman copyists.*? 

Some cuirass statues followed mythological stat- 
5 6ff 


14 A, Hekler, JOAI 19-20 (1919) 208ff. Cf. F. Muthmann, 
Statuensttitzen und dekoratives Betwerk-Abh Heid, Phil. Hist. 
1950:3 (1951) 61ff. 

144 The drawing, made by Miss Regina Gittes, shows all 
details that can be reconstructed with assurance from indica- 
tions on the statue. Dotted lines indicate two hypothetical flaps 
under the cloak on Trajan’s left side. 

15 A. Hagemann, Griechische Panzerung (1919) 54f, nos. 
24-26. Hekler, op.cit. 209, fig. 136. They have been dated 
Augustan (Hekler) or Hadrianic (Sieveking, BWPr 91 [1931] 
11). Hagemann, op.cit. 75, 77£ discusses the Greek references 
to pteryges; the authors make no distinction between the orna- 
mented lappets and the longer straps or tabs of the leather 
“skirt.” Cf. also n. 48. 

16 Although heads of this general type are common in cuirass 
ornament (e.g. Einzelaufnahmen, no. 3289), the occurrence of 
a single lion-griffin is unusual. The rosettes and palmettes are 
similar to those on a complete statue in Parma which has been 
identified as Otho, but on the analogy of the Cancelleria reliefs 
might be Domitian recut as Nerva. Cf. L. Curtius RM 47 (1932) 
242ff, fig. 17, pl. 66f. H. Gotze, MdI (1948) 139ff, pls. 46, 
52:2 (CCV). 

17 Hermes-Kleomenes, note 70. Very frequent in cuirass 
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ues in being barefooted.** Others had fancy shoe 
work. Trajan wears a modified type of sandal. 
They consist of a thick sole with a strap across the 
toes; three or five vertical straps link the sole to 
a sort of legging—leather bands wound around the 
ankle and apparently tied in front.*® This footwear 
is worn by Greeks as well as Romans.” 

Finally, a word about the supports. Although the 
large support is recut and the smaller possibly a 
restoration, their placing may well be correct.” 
A heavy tree-trunk on the right and a more elegant 
support for the garment falling from the left arm 
would result in a stronger contrast between the 
two halves of the body. Such may have been their 
original form. 

The style of the artist is in the tradition of the 
workshops of Rome. It is precise, competent, pol- 
ished, rather meticulous of detail. Despite the de- 
struction of the surface, the statue retains a charac- 
teristic suggestion of polished whiteness. This Ro- 
man manner is quite different from the livelier, 
larger, but frequently coarser handling of marble 
in Greek, “Asiatic,” and, for that matter, North 
African ateliers. A glance at the statue of Trajan 
from Utica in Leiden (pl. 73, fig. 13), the alleged 
cuirass torso of Trajan in Olympia, and the Hadri- 
anic statues from Athens, Knossos, and Hierapyt- 
na (pls. 72, 73, figs. 15, 16, 17) will illustrate the 
difference. 

The major problem in the composition of a cui- 
rass statue was the adjustment of an organic Greek 
motif to the heavy bulk of the cuirass. The Greeks 
managed to construct warrior statues in which ar- 
mor subordinated itself to the general structure and 
motion of the body. The Romans, on the whole, 
did not. The portrait head and the cuirass were ob- 
viously uppermost in their minds, and they were 
unwilling to forego the artistically awkward size 
and shape of Imperial armor—for instance, the stiff 
pendent “skirt,” whose length makes its wearers 
appear large-bodied and short-legged, while its 


statues. It should be noted, however, that the cloak is worn 
by Trajan in a similar way in the official scenes of his column. 
Cf. Wilson, op.cit. fig. 63. Hamberg, op.cit. pl. 22f. 

18 Augustus Prima Porta; the cuirass figure on the Ravenna 
relief, note 71. On the implied heroization, cf. G. Rodenwaldt, 
Die Antike 13 (1937) 8, who suggests that Augustus was shown 
with bare feet like a Greek hero because the Prima Porta 
statue was made after his death. 

19 The original part of the right foot shows three vertical 
straps at the heel. Other vertical bands are apparently ends of 
leather straps which had been tucked under the leggings. 
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nearly horizontal lower edge effectively stops any 
vertical flow of plastic motion. A comparison of the 
reconstruction of the Doryphoros will make this 
point strikingly clear.”* 

The sculptor of the Fogg Trajan did not escape 
these deficiencies, yet he salvaged something of the 
rhythmic motion of the Polykleitan original, at 
least in the left profile view (fig. 4). However, he 
turns the body out of axis and weights Trajan’s 
left side with a large and continuous fall of the 
cloak. As now constituted, the two supports make 
a rather awkward frame when the body is viewed 
frontally (fig. 2). In profile and quarter views, they 
align less obtrusively (figs. 1, 4). The artist obvi- 
ously counted on front and side views. Details of 
the back are treated in a more summary fashion— 
rude drilled runs for folds of the cloak; straight 
parallel grooves to separate the leather “tabs”; three 
simple oblongs with superficial hints at folds to 
represent the chiton. 

The handicraft and “handwriting” of this sculp- 
tor appear fairly clearly. He is aware in a general 
way of the effects of motion upon the various parts 
of the figure, and interested enough to indicate 
some of them. Thus the pteryges in the back are 
pulled up by the motion of the body (fig. 3), while 
the folds over the left leg are caused by the position 
of the left upper leg (figs. 1, 2). The turn of the 
head and the attentive downward glance are given 
a certain life which is neither hectic nor insensitive 
(figs. 5, 6, 7), and a similar individual effect is at- 
tained in the pursed mouth. Pictorial hollowing of 
form is used sparingly—lock over forehead, inner 
eye corners, outer corners of lips—just to provide 
an emphatic touch.”* For the rest, the sculptor 
works in a formulaic, Classicistic vocabulary. 

To elect the Polykleitan motif was in itself a 
Classicistic decision. We cannot be certain whether 
the artist followed a Greek type or one of the fairly 
rare Roman cuirass statues devised in this scheme. 
The turn of the head to the right, the emphasis on 


20 Sisyphos in the Lysippan group at Delphi, Muthmann, 
op.cit. pl. 2:4; Hellenistic ruler, Hekler, op.cit. fig. 123. 

21 For garment supports cf. Hekler, op.cit. fig. 140. J. 
Sieveking, BWPr 91 (1931) rf, fig. 1, pl. 1. 

22P, Wolters, MJb 11 (1934) 125ff. Rodenwaldt, op.cit. 7, 
fig. 2. For the Greek attitude, cf. Hagemann, op.cit. 30ff, figs. 
4, 13, 29, 36, 38, 45, 5of. 

23 The workmanship of the head recalls the head of Trajan 
as Herakles in an under-life-sized figure of Museo Nazionale, 
Rome. Gross, op.cit. pl. 2c, 18a (head). B. M. Felletti-Maj, 
Catal. Museo Nazionale Romano (1953) no. 166, with ill. 
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majestic display of the cuirass torso, and the recur- 
rence of the Classical fold motif in the folds of the 
chiton suggest that he had in mind such Augustan 
originals as the statue of Prima Porta.** It is note- 
worthy that a similar compositional effect occurs 
in the Trajanic statue of Julius Caesar in the Palaz- 
zo Conservatori. On the other hand, the design of 
the left side with stately arrangement of the cloak 
recurs in the fragmentary cuirass statue of Trajan 
(pl. 73, fig. 14) and in a heroic statue (of Trajanic 
date?) found in Ostia.” 

In his treatment of traditional garment motifs— 
shoulder folds, leather tabs, chiton over left arm— 
the artist of the Fogg Trajan makes his forms more 
decorative, shallower, more static than those of Fla- 
vian sculptors. Something of the same trend may 
be seen in the cuirass statues of Trajan in Leiden 
or Copenhagen (pls. 73, 72, figs. 13, 12), but the 
comparison also shows the sculptor of the Fogg 
piece to some advantage. His arrangement of chiton 
is not symmetrically equalized and the falling tabs 
are permitted to retain a little life and variety. This 
is perhaps best observed in the one passage where 
the folds are preserved to original height—the brit- 
tle, thin, moving folds over the left hip (fig. 1, 2). 
Nothing of this life remains in the Caesar of the 
Palazzo Conservatori, which is executed in a more 
homogenous, simpler, larger style. The cuirass 
statue of Trajan in Ostia (fig. 14), despite very 
close resemblance of shoulder drapery and pteryges 
motif, has larger, more static detail.?® 

The technique of the Fogg sculptor conforms to 
his stylistic situation. He is still capable of nice 
rounding and finish by careful chisel work, as in 
the face, the ornaments of the cuirass, and the folds 
of the chiton. Where it matters less, he uses long 
runs with intermediate stops of the drill—carefully 


24 Cf. the view in Mancini, BC 50 (1922) pl. 11. 

25H. Stuart Jones, Cat. Palazzo Conservatori (1926) tf, pl. 1. 
Mancini, op.cit. pl. 1g. It is not clear to me whether the cuirass 
statue in Ostia (pl. 73, fig. 14), where lower left leg is missing, 
was composed in a similar scheme. 4A 55 (1940) 435, 410, fig. 
14. The heroic statue in Ostia is known to me only from a re- 
production in a popular magazine. 

26 Ostia: note 3, fig. 14. I am willing to contemplate the 
Conservatori Julius Caesar and the Hercules-Trajan of the Museo 
Nazionale as possible attributions to the Fogg sculptor. The poor 
state of preservation of the Fogg head makes precarious any 
attempt to link it with other heads. R. West, Rémische Portrat- 
plasttk 2 (1941) 60ff, pl. 18:66, thinks the cuirass statue with 
adventitious Trajan head in the Louvre may be Trajanic. Like 
Sieveking, op.cit. 15, I consider the statue Claudian. 

27... M. Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans (1938) 
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where they are seen, quite roughly where they are 
not—as in the garment folds on the back (fig. 4). 
These runs are used for local definition and shadow- 
ing of form in limited areas, the drapery on the 
shoulder, the leather tabs, the chiton over the 
right leg. Sequences of drilled dots are not as yet 
used for a pictorial device, with one exception— 
the ends of leather tabs on the left shoulder. 

The Fogg master then emerges as a man who 
probably had his training in the Domitianic era, 
but marched right along toward a competent, 
slightly individualized brand of Trajanic Classi- 
cism. If he was active in Rome, he had a good 
chance of seeing Trajan. At any rate, with his 
selection of a slender canon (fig. 4) he comes closer 
than any other sculptor to endowing Trajan with 
the tall stature known from literary sources. And 
his rendering of the face of the aged and saddened 
emperor (Trajan was sixty-four at the time of his 
death) carries conviction. 

To this extent the artist may have worked from 
observation. How far does this hold for other as- 
pects of his statue? According to the etiquette of 
the Imperial court, Trajan should have been wear- 
ing a tunic with the broad purple stripe (Jatus cla- 
vus), which could hardly produce folds of the kind 
shown in the statue.”” His cloak should have been 
clearly characterized as a rectangular garment 
clasped by a round brooch on the shoulder.”* His 
shoes should be the calcei senatorei, not sandals.”° 
In each case it is perfectly clear that these details 
in the statue conform less to Roman reality than to 
artistic formulae of Classical Greek sculpture®® with 
which the makers of the Imperial statues were so 
thoroughly familiar through their work in produc- 
ing copies of Classical Greek statuary.** Sieveking 


59ff, figs. 30, 40, 51. The clavus should have been shown, if 
traditional Roman dignity was to be made clear. 

28 Wilson, op.cit. 10off, figs. 63f. 

29 Trajan wears neither the calceus, which was a closed shoe, 
nor the military campagus which had a leather part protecting 
the heel and ankle. It is true, however, that identification of 
ancient foot-wear from literary sources is a difficult affair. Cf. 
Hug, RE 2, 741ff. H. Bliimer, Die rémischen Privatalterthiimer 
(1911) 255ff, figs. 46-48, the last, with open toes, like Trajan’s, 
allegedly a caliga. 

30 The chiton follows a fifth century formula, as in the stelae 
from Megara and in Worcester. R. Carpenter, AJA 54 (1950) 
335, fig. 18. For the ubiquitous cloak motif, cf. note 70; for 
the shoes, note 20. 

31 The Trajan cuirass statue in Ostia appears closely related 
to a large nude “Polykleitan” figure from Ostia, cf. note 25. 
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has suggested that even the relief-decorated cuirass, 
this proud symbol of Romanitas, had never existed 
in real life, that it is purely an artistic device for 
display of Imperial allegories.** Certainly this is 
not the kind of armor that Trajan wore in battle, 
though we may still assume that parade cuirasses 
decorated with reliefs were worn on special occa- 
sions.** 

Apart from the portrait head, a statue such as 
the Fogg Trajan is not based on observed reality 
but rather constitutes a translation of reality into 
traditional, heroic mode. It would be a mistake 
to imply that compositions arrived at in this syn- 
thetic manner were devoid of meaning for the Ro- 
mans. Though couched in a language of allegoric 
reality, the cuirass statue of Trajan was to them a 
perfectly clear statement of an important aspect of 
the personality and achievement of the emperor. 
Such a statue declared whether the emperor was 
conceived as exercising his civil, his religious,** or 
his military functions. It explained whether he de- 
sired to emphasize his human, his mythic-heroic, 
or his divine aspect. 

To illustrate this iconological mode of Roman 
art more closely, it may be well to consider whether 
the revival of an Augustan cuirass type and the 
choice of a Polykleitan posture by the sculptor of 
the Fogg statue had a special significance for the 
Roman spectator. The Elder Pliny contrasts the 
cuirass statue as a Roman art-type par excellence 
with the Greek nudes: “Graeca res nihil velare, at 
contra Romana ac mulitarts thoraces addere,” (NH 
34:18).°° Actually the matter was not so simple. 
The desire to create a new convincing plastic type 
for heroic holders of imperium arose, as we might 


For proof of the identity of portraitists and copyists, cf. G. M. A. 
Richter, PAPS 95:2 (1951) 189ff. Three Critical Periods (1951) 
53ff, esp. fig. 113, cuirass statue from Butrinto. 

82 BWPr gt (1931) 12. 

33 Sieveking observes that no relief-decorated cuirass of metal 
has ever been found. The reliefs of the column and “Grand 
Frieze” show Trajan in a plain cuirass, but a cuirass enriched 
with griffins and scrollwork is worn by the Trajan crowned by 
Victory on the vault of the arch at Beneventum. Cf. C. Piet- 
rangeli, L’Arco di Traiano a Benevento (1943) pl. xxv. For field 
armor, cf. P. Couissin, Les armes romaines (1926) and M. Durry, 
Les cohortes prétoriennes (1938), who thinks Roman urban 
artists were quite inaccurate in rendering actual field equipment. 
See also below, n. 167. 

84 As in the toga statue and statues capite velato. Cf. I. S. 
Ryberg, MAAR 22 (1955) 22f, 43f, and passim. A _ togate 
Trajan may have stood in the Curia. A. Bartoli, NS 72 (1947) 
85ff, figs. off (porphyry statue); yet see below, IV, No. 24. 

85 Cf. H. Jucker, Vom Verhdaltnis der Romer zur bildenden 
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expect, in the time when Marius, Sulla, and the 
triumvirs made the imperium a crucial force. A 
traditional Etrusco-Roman type of helmeted war- 
rior was available,** but it was not utilized for the 
new concept of the warrior princeps. Rather, the 
Roman cuirass statues oscillate between two types 
of Hellenistic ruler statues, a traditional type of 
Mars, and adaptations of nude gods and heroes. 
Thus the statue from Hercules’ temple in Tivoli, 
which if not Sulla then surely is one of his lieu- 
tenants, places the cuirass next to a semi-nude figure 
in generalized Greek dress.** This was apparently 
not sufficiently militant and specific. The late and 
rare Hellenistic type, itself fashioned in the likeness 
of Poseidon, and showing a cuirassed, bare-headed 
ruler leaning on a spear in his upraised hand, was 
then taken up, except that Roman statues rarely 
showed the hero stepping on a trophy or a captive.** 
There was an implication of divinity about this 
spear-holding type which led to fusion with a tradi- 
tional Republican type of Mars,*® but the helmet 
of the god of war is omitted in the honorary cuirass 
statues. This Mars-like posture remained a favorite 
through the Imperial age, and we may surmise that 
a partial identification with Mars is implied when- 
ever the type is used. 

By contrast, the Augustan artist aimed at a dif- 
ferent association of ideas when he adopted a statua 
Achillea for the famous cuirass statue of Prima 
Porta. Neither god nor man, but a hero of mythical 
courage and virtue, a vir gravis et sanctus,*° is im- 
plied. This aspect of heroized vigor and strength 


-is underlined by the unrealistic barefootedness and 


the addition of Eros and dolphin. We may be quite 
certain that such famous Classic statuary as the 


Kunst der Griechen (1950) 57, no. 3, on the Roman antipathy 
against nudity. 

386 EF, H. Richardson, MAAR 21 (1953) 105. 

87 B. Felletti-Maj, Museo Nazionale Romano, I Ritratti (1953) 
33f, no. 45, lists the proposed identifications. 

88 Hekler was the first to show that such Hellenistic statues 
existed. op.cit. 194f, fig. 123. This has been confirmed by the 
publication of the cuirass statue of Mithradates from his monu- 
ment at Delos, dated 102 3B.c. F. Chapouthier, Delos 16 (1935) 
38ff, figs. 43f. Cf. Figs. 20, 17 (coin of Trajan, statue from 
Hierapytna). 

89 Mars: Ryberg, op.cit. pls. 6:14, 8:17b. Republican cuirass 
statues in Munich and S. Antioco: Sieveking, op.cit. pl. 1; the 
right date in B. Schweitzer, Die Bildniskunst der rdémischen 
Republik (1948) 65. Hekler, op.cit. fig. 140. 

40H, Jucker, op.cit. p. 167, quotes Quintilian 5:12,20, who 
contrasts effeminate works of art with doryphorum illum aptum 
vel militiae vel palestrae. 
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Polykleitan Achilles and the Diomed with the pal- 


ladium were sufficiently well known to the Romans 
for them to grasp the allusion to heroic quality 
thus claimed by an emperor. The use of well 
known mythological statues in sculpture was com- 
parable to the use of a mythological comparison in 
literature and could, of course, be made even more 
explicit in statues where the emperors appeared not 
only in heroic types but also in heroic nudity.** 

This official Roman mode with Greek heroic 
overtones may have been used by the sculptor of 
the Fogg statue to accomplish more than one pur- 
pose. His Trajan was destined to recall the other 

41 Some material in G. Lippold, Kopien und Umbildungen 
(1923) 178-182, who very rightly states that these are not literal 
copies. For the nude hero 2 Ja Diomed, the Trajan in the 
Glyptotek Ny Carlsberg offers an example. W. H. Gross, op.cit. 


pl. 1, F. Poulsen, Cat. (1951) 378f, no. 5438. 
42 Whose statue in the Forum Julium (Pliny, NH 34:18) may 
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great commanders of Rome, perhaps Caesar*? as 
well as Augustus. Roman spectators might also 
have been reminded of the many allocutio scenes 
on the column of Trajan. But one potential spec- 
tator was certainly more discerning. To see the 
late hero of the Parthian war assimilated to Achil- 
les, whose life was cut short in the midst of his 
fighting career, would not have displeased a mind 
as steeped in Classic lore and eyes as practised in 
Greek art as those of Hadrian. 
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have been restored by Trajan. H. Stuart Jones denies that there 
is any authentic tradition behind the reiterated assertion that 
the Caesar of Palazzo Conservatori (n. 25) was found in 
the Forum of Caesar (as lastly R. West, op.cit. 1 [1933] 94, 
pl. 22). For the literary tradition on Caesar’s statue, cf. A. 
D’Accini, BC 71 (1943-5) 1136. 


II. Interpretation, Typology, and Date 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


The cuirassed statue of Trajan is not only the 
most complete statue of this type in an American 
collection but also a document of some importance 
in understanding the historical and artistic policies 
of the closing years of the age of Trajan and the 
accession of his distant relative and enlightened suc- 
cessor, the Emperor Hadrian (ap. 117-138).47 A 
wealth of iconographic detail confirms the conclu- 
sion that this is a posthumous statue presenting 
Trajan as the successor to Augustus in settlement 
of the Eastern or Parthian question. Details in the 
enrichment of the cuirass indicate that this is a 
statue of Trajan as (pIvus) TRAIANUS PARTHICUS 
AUGUSTUS PATER, to quote the titles of an aureus 


43 So far as is known, there are only two other marble 
cuirassed statues in America. The more important is the 
curiassed torso designed originally for a Flavian imperator, 
perhaps the Emperor Domitian (Caesar a.p. 69-81; Emperor 
81-96) in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (pl. 72, fig. 10): 
L. D. Caskey, Cat. of Greek and Roman Sculpture in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston (Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge 
[Mass.] 1925) 207ff, no. 122; G. H. Chase, Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, A Guide to the Classical Collection (Boston 1950) 
145f, fig. 187; G. M. A. Richter, ““Who Made the Roman Por- 
trait Statues—Greeks or Romans?”, PAPS 95, no. 2 (1951) 
180ff, fig. 48. The missing head and right arm were made sep- 
arately. The torso in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (Inv. 
no. 23.80), restored as a statue of Marcus Aurelius, is a later 
Julio-Claudian work, modelled on the Prima Porta Augustus. 
It comes from the Massarenti Collection in Rome (Catalogue du 


struck by Hadrian within the year of the death of 
his predecessor.** The statue is one of the several 
surviving sculptural testimonies of the manner in 
which Hadrian sought to strengthen his own im- 
perial position by honouring the last great acts of 
the man by whom he claimed adoption and from 
whom he claimed the right of imperial succession.*° 

As shown above, the Fogg Trajan should proba- 
bly be restored with the right arm in a gesture of 
imperial greeting, command, or speech (adlocutio) 
and, most likely, with a parazonium or short scep- 
tre in the crook of the left arm, in close correspond- 
ence with the Prima Porta Augustus, which, as we 
shall see, it parallels in the iconography of the cui- 
Musée .. . au Palais Accoramboni, II, 1897, 143, no. 14). 

Thanks are due to Prof. B. Ashmole, Dr. D. von Bothmer, 
Prof. T. R. S. Broughton, Miss D. K. Hill, Mrs. L. A. Holland, 
Prof. K. Lehmann, Miss E. Loeffler, Prof. M. J. Mellink, Prof. 
A. L. Michels, and Prof. J. M. C. Toynbee for help on various 
aspects of the following sections of this paper. 

44H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum (hereafter BMCCRE) III 244, no. 47, pl. 47, 7. The 
reverse, TRIVMPHVS PARTHICVS, shows Trajan (or his 
efhgy) standing r., in a triumphal quadriga: HistAug (ed. 
Loeb-D. Magie) Hadriani VI. 3, and p. 18f, note 5. 

45 On Hadrian’s attitude to the success (or failure) of Trajan’s 
Eastern campaigns, see F. A. Lepper, Trajan’s Parthian War 


(Oxford Univ. Press 1948) 202: ‘“‘conduct of the war was hailed 
as a military masterpiece,” etc. 
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rass.*° In all respects, including the walking pose, 
this arrangement of the arms would also correspond 
to the representation of the cuirassed Germanicus 
on the reverse of a dupondius assigned to his son, 
Caligula (a.p. 37-41), and commemorating a paral- 
lel to the recovery of the Parthian standards in 
20/19 B.c—the recovery of the standards lost by 
Varus at Teutoburger Wald in a.v. 9 and the sub- 
sequent triumph celebrated by Germanicus on 
26 May a.p. 17 (SIGNIS RECEPT DEVICTIS GERM)*" 


(pl. 75, fig. 29, no. 1). 


In order to confirm the conclusion that the Fogg 
statue is a posthumous representation of Trajan as 
OPTIMUS PARTHICUS AUGUSTUS, four main aspects of 
the statue must be considered. The portrait head 
must be shown to belong with those of the last 
years of Trajan or the initial years of his successor. 
The stance and style of the figure in its entirety and 
in details must accord with the transition from the 
art of Trajan’s age to that of Hadrian. The iconog- 
raphy of the breastplate must suggest the cam- 
paigns beyond the Eastern frontiers, and there must 
be some indication in this enrichment, or in the 
enrichment of the pteryges,** that the statue hon- 


46 The inconsequential restorations of the Prima Porta statue 
are described in detail in its basic publication: W. Amelung, 
Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, 1 (Berlin 1903) 
19f, Braccio Nuovo no. 14. 

47 BMCCRE I, cxlvii and ancient sources, 160f, nos. 93ff, 
pl. 30, nos. of. The cuirassed Germanicus on Caligula’s aes 
certainly suggests a statuary prototype, although not one in the 
so-called Doryphoros pose of the Prima Porta Augustus and the 
Fogg Trajan, for the weight is on the left rather than the right 
leg. Germanicus holds one of the aquilae recovered from the 
Germans in the crook of his left arm. This is the pose of the so- 
called Drusus Senior from Caere and in the Lateran (Mostra 
Augustea della Romanita, Catalogo, Sala XVII, pl. xtrx; R. 
West, Rdmische Portradt-Plastik, Munich 1933, 132, 257, pl. 
xxxIv, fig. 139, also, in a slightly different photograph, pl. x1, 
fig. 170), a statue which on more than one occasion has been 
identified as Germanicus (Arndt and Lippold, Eznzelaufnahmen, 
no. 3289 [Villa Albani] and further refs.). The Greek archetype 
of this pose is to be seen in the Munich “King” (“Thucydides”), 
a marble statue of a bearded god or person of renown, in the 
heroic nude (BrBr, pl. 122). This figure is now recognized as 
a classicistic copyist’s adaptation of a work close to the Dresden 
Zeus (ca. 430-400 B.c.; Lippold, Handbuch der Archdaologie 
III, 1, 212; idem, RM 32 [1917] 95ff). A better iconographic 
candidate for Germanicus among complete cuirassed statues in 
this stance is the statue found in the local theatre and now in 
the Municipal Museum at Vaison. The coin type and the Vaison 
statue could copy an honorary statue set up in Rome on the oc- 
casion of Germanicus’ triumph of a.p. 17, just as the Prima 
Porta Augustus must copy a gilded bronze statue set up in the 
decade following the Parthian settlement (on Germanicus icon- 
ography: Curtius, MdI 1 [1948] 69ff, esp. 86ff). The statue at 
Vaison may be as late as the Flavian period; details of the breast- 
plate parallel those of the Boston statue (see note 43; also Espé- 
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ours at least the deceased if not the deified Op- 
timus Princeps. 

To find secure examples of late portraits of Tra- 
jan, we turn to sculptures on the Arch of Trajan 
at Beneventum. The inscription indicates a dedica- 
tion by the Senate and the Roman People between 
29 August and g December a.p. 114, and the sculp- 
tured reliefs on the arch can hardly be earlier than 
the first of these dates. Beyond this fact, the in- 
scription leaves latitude for two possibilities: that 
these dates mark the decree which resulted in the 
subsequent construction of the arch and that these 
dates mark those of the actual completion of the 
monument.” The presence of Hadrian in the right 
panel in the attic of the side facing the Campagna 
(pl. 73, fig. 11) and his prominence in military 
costume on the corresponding panel of the Bene- 
ventum side seem to give indication that the monu- 
ment was not finished or that these panels were 
adapted after Trajan’s death, “to enhance belief in 
the story that he had formally adopted, and long 
since designated, his successor.”’® The surviving 
portions of Dio Cassius’ life of Trajan and the be- 
ginning of his account of that of Hadrian make 


randieu, Receuil IX, no. 6766). 

#8 Throughout this section the term pteryges (from mrépvé: 
see refs, in Liddell, Scott, Stuart Jones, Lexicon II, 1547) is 
used to denote the representation in marble of the small leather 
or metal, rectangular or semi-circular flaps which form the tran- 
sition from the lower mouldings of the metal breastplate to the 
area of the leather skirts continuing beneath and below, to the 
knees of a man in Roman armour. 

49 The second theory has been stated most recently by P. G. 
Hamberg, Studies in Roman Imperial Art with Special Reference 
to the State Reliefs of the Second Century (Copenhagen 1945) 
63ff. See also U. Scerrato, ArchCl 5 (1953) 219ff, and on the 
subject of the completion of the arch in relation to Hadrian’s 
succession, M. Hammond, MAAR 24 (1956) goff. 

50]. M. C. Toynbee (review of Hamberg) /RS 36 (1946) 
181f. The belief that the monument was not completed until 
after Trajan’s death is stated in very strong terms by C. Piet- 
rangeli, L’Arco di Tratano a Benevento: documentario foto- 
grafico, 1943 (Documentario Athenaeum Fotografico) 3: ‘Cosi 
si spiega il concetto del l’apoteosi imperiale che informa tutta 
la decorazione figurata dell’arco, in cui solo un velo sottile 
sembra dividere |’Imperatore dalle divinita dell’ Olimpo romano. 
Anche la presenza di Adriano accanto all’ Optimus Princeps 
e la evidente benevolenza della Dea Roma verso di lui sono 
indizi di una narrazione retrospettiva in cui l’Imperatore reg- 
nante desiderava figurare degnamente accanto al predecessore 
da lui onorato.” He sees the beginnings of Hadrianic classicism 
in the attic reliefs, in contrast with those historical scenes of 
the lower part of the arch. (E. von Garger, Der Traians-bogen 
in Benevent, Berlin 1943, presents the same photographs in the 
same order as the Italo-French edition cited here). See also 
the refs. below, notes 163ff, esp. Ryberg, MAAR 22 (1955) 
153ff. 
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quite clear the inconspicuous position of Hadrian 
in his kinsman’s inner circle and the fact that 
Hadrian’s succession was a matter of intrigue and 
swift action on the part of Plotina and other friends 
close to the deceased Emperor.** That Hadrian 
completed the arch at Beneventum without alter- 
ing the original titulature of the attic and without 
including his own name was part of his policy of 
cautious modesty following ruthless boldness. He 
could decimate Trajan’s inner circle, Palma, Celsus, 
Nigrinus, and Lusius Quietus,°? but he could also 
give Trajan divine honours and a posthumous tri- 
umph: ut optimus imperator ne post mortem qut- 
dem triumphi amitteret dignitatem.* WHadrian 
could afford to rebuild monuments such as the 
Pantheon of Agrippa without inscribing his name 
on them. His name appeared only on the templum 
Traiani patris, a monument obviously started and 
finished at his instigation.** In short, probabilities 
are in favour of regarding the two portraits of 
Trajan on the Beneventum attic as posthumous, 
and with this in mind we may compare them with 
the head of the Fogg statue. We shall go further 
and suggest in our consideration of the pteryges of 
the Fogg cuirass that there is evidence that the 
small, continuous frieze below the attic of the 
Beneventum arch was designed or altered to rep- 
resent the posthumous triumph accorded Trajan 
by the Senate at the suggestion of his successor. 

Although affected by the general weathering of 
surfaces and by the cleanings to which the statue 
has been subjected in years past, the Fogg head (pl. 
71, figs. 5-7) still imparts that quality of dreamy 
thoughtfulness, marked by lines of age and fatigue, 
which seems to characterize the portraits of the 

51 There is only one mention of Hadrian in Dio’s account of 
Trajan (LXVIII 33.1): ‘“Trajan was preparing to make a fresh 
expedition into Mesopotamia, but, as his malady began to afflict 
him sorely, he set out, intending to sail to Italy, leaving Publicus 
Aelius Hadrian with the army in Syria”; trans. E. Cary (ed. 
Loeb, VIII 423). LXIX 1.1 (ed. Loeb, VIII 425): “Yet he had 
received no distinguishing mark of favour from Trajan, such as 
being one of the first to be appointed consul.” Histdug Had- 
riant IV. 8, even notes the belief that Trajan was planning to 
appoint L. Neratius Priscus, the jurist, as his successor. 

52 Dio LXIX 2.5; HistAug Hadriani VII 1-3. Trajan even set 
up images of Palma and Celsus (Dio LXVIII 16.2), and, of 
course, Lusius Quietus the Moor was greatly honoured (LXVIII 
18.4) and trusted (30.1;32.3) by Trajan. 

53 Histdug Hadriani VI 1-3. The effigy of the dead Emperor 
was carried in the triumphator’s chariot (see above, note 44). 

54 HistAug Hadriani XIX of. 

55 W.H. Gross, Bildnisse Tratans (Das rémische Herrscherbild 


II 2) Berlin 1940, 52f. 
56 Lepper, op.cit. 199ff. 
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last years of Trajan.”*°> The somewhat sunken eyes, 
the furrows above the corners of the mouth, and 
the wrinkles running around the chin mark this 
head as a portrait of the aging Emperor beset not 
only by the cares of his last great series of cam- 
paigns but probably by the illness which terminated 
his career at Selinus in Cilicia in August 117, while 
on the voyage back to Italy.°° The hair over the 
forehead is more deeply undercut and is divided 
into more irregular groups of strands than is char- 
acteristic in portraits showing Trajan in the stern 
vigour of the height of his career, the period im- 
mediately following the Dacian Wars.”” 

In every respect the Fogg portrait corresponds to 
that of the Campagna panel of the Beneventum 
arch®® (pl. 72, fig. 11) and to what can be judged 
of the rather ruined portrait in the corresponding 
panel on the Beneventum side.*® The Fogg head 
has as its direct counterpart among Hadrianic por- 
traits of Trajan the cuirassed bust brought from 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli by Sir William Hamilton 
and recently rediscovered in the Armoury at War- 
wick Castle.®° The shape of the bust, which is origi- 
nal, supports the Hadrianic dating suggested by 
style and provenance.* The head of the Fogg Tra- 
jan lacks the aura of divinity and the noticeably 
Hadrianic treatment of the locks found in the Ostia 
head® and its less subtle replica in Olympia." 
These heads must surely, as Gross has pointed out, 
be Hadrianic transcriptions of Trajanic types to 
suit a representation of Divus Traianus. 

Turning from the portrait head to the body and 
figure of the Fogg Trajan as a stylistic document 
of the transition from the era of Trajan to that of 
Hadrian, we observe in the shadowed, plastic cut- 

57 Cf. Gross, op.cit. pls. 37-41, details from the Column of 
Trajan. The column was begun not earlier than a.p. 107 and 
dedicated 12 May 113, although it may have been finished by 
Trajan’s fifth Consulate (not later than a.p. 111), when it ap- 
pears on coins (ibid. 43f). 

58 ibid. pl. 42£ (detail); Pietrangeli, op.cit. pl. vir. 

59 thid. pl. x11. 

60 C. C. Vermeule and D. von Bothmer, ‘Notes on a New 
Edition of Michaelis: Ancient Marbles in Great Britain. Part II,” 
Warwick Castle, AJA 60 (1956) 345, pl. 110, fig. 26; Gross, 
op.cit. 133, no. x1. The information on provenance was sup- 
plied from records in the Warwick Castle Estate Office. 

61 Cf. the bust of Hadrian in Naples: A. Hekler, Greek and 
Roman Portraits (London 1912) pl. 247b, and its counterpart 
at Blenheim Palace: Vermeule and von Bothmer, op.cit. 323, 
fig. 27. 

62 Gross, op.cit. 112ff, pls. 33ff. 


63 ghid. 132, no. 73; G. Treu, Olympia. Die Ergebnisse Ill 
(Berlin 1897) 248, pl. 61, no. 3. 
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ting of paludamentum and leather skirts the same 
sense of sculptured form which sets the reliefs in 
the attic of the Beneventum arch off from the 
lower historical panels of the faces of the arch. 
This plastic sensitivity is not present in earlier cui- 
rassed statues of Trajan, those in Copenhagen, Lei- 
den, and Ostia® (pls. 72, 73, figs. 12, 13, 14). It is 
lost again in the headless cuirassed statue identi- 
fied as Trajan, which comes from the Exedra of 
Herodes Atticus constructed at Olympia about 
A.D. 156 to honour the Caesar Marcus Aurelius and 
his family.°° Among the cuirassed statues of Ha- 
drian this style, including the deep cutting of cas- 
cading drapery, appears in the group of statues cen- 
tered around examples in Olympia,” in the Agora® 
(pl. 73, fig. 15), and the variant with Roma instead 
of Athena on the breastplate, found at Cnossus*®® 
(pl. 72, fig. 16). The arrangement of the paluda- 
mentum in falling folds over the left arm and the 
use of the Doryphoros pose might be said to be 


64 The theory of stylistic differences between the reliefs of 
the arch and attic (see note 50) has been propounded with 
vigour and in detail by G. A. S. Snijder, JDAI 41 (1926) 94ff, 
esp. 125ff, firmly supported by C. Weickert, Gnomon 3 (1927) 
225, and questioned severely by Hamberg, op.cit. 71ff, and 
others. Certainly one can agree with Hamberg (72) that the 
animated, bold working of the attic reliefs cannot be compared 
with the reserved elegance of the late Hadrianic-early Antonine 
tondi on the arch of Constantine. 

65 Gross, op.cit. 55ff, pl. 3; F. Poulsen, Catalogue of the 
Ancient Sculpture in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Copenhagen 
1951) 377f, no. 543; see supra, note 3, infra, note 195; IV, 
no. I. 

66 Gross, op.cit. 58f, pl. 2,b; Treu, Olympia Ill, 266, 271f, 
pl. 65, 2. Schleif and Weber, Olympische Forschungen 1, 60, 
date the statue in the Hadrianic period, before the Herodes 
Atticus reconstruction of the Exedra or Nymphaeum. 

87 Treu, Olympia Il, pl. 65, 1; West, op.cit. II, pl. 33, fig. 125. 

68 FE, B. Harrison, The Athenian Agora \, Portrait Sculpture 
(Princeton 1953) 71ff, no. 56 and full refs. to the ten statues 
in the group, all found in the Greek East. Her no. 5 seems to 
be identical with the statue republished by J. M. C. Toynbee, 
Essays in Roman Coinage Presented to Harold Mattingly, Ox- 
ford 1956, 213, note 2, fig. 8c. 

69 FE. Strong, ‘‘Sulle tracce della Lupa Romana,” Scritti in 
onore di B. Nogara (Vatican 1937) 487, pl. Lxix, 1; AJA 58 
(1954) 254; Toynbee, Essays to Mattingly, 213, fig. 8b. 

70R. Carpenter, ‘Two Postscripts to the Hermes Contro- 
versy,” AJA 58 (1954) 10f. The same lengthening to a secondary 
support at the |. foot occurs on the base of a statue identified as 
Hadrian, ca. a.p. 118 (RA 1913:1, 107f, fig. 1); only the Celtic 
prisoner against the support for the r. leg, the r. leg, and the 
sandaled feet remain. 

71 Photo Alinari no. 47009 (from the Mostra Augustea cast); 
West, op.cit. II, pl. 33, fig. 126; Harrison, op.cit. 73. Such cos- 
tume can be seen in the first century a.p. in the Agrippa of 
the Julio-Claudian relief in Ravenna: Photo German Arch. Inst., 
Rome, 39.834; M. Santangelo, BdA 34 (1949) 198ff, fig. 5; 
V. H. Poulsen, Actad 17 (1946) 32ff, fig. 24. I. S. Ryberg 
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devices suggesting not only Augustan iconography 
but the beginnings of a reinterpretation of the 
classicism of the Augustan age. This arrangement 
of the paludamentum recalls that of the Louvre 
“Germanicus,” the drapery of the Hermes after 
Praxiteles, and variants of the Hermes Ludovisi.”° 
It leads to such sculptural devices as the heavy 
cloak pinned with a brooch on each shoulder and 
falling down as enframement for the back, as in 
the Cnossus Hadrian (pl. 72, fig. 16) or the statue 
in Istanbul from Hierapytna on Crete (pl. 73, fig. 
17), where part of the cloak is also wrapped around 
the left forearm.” 

Two of the three identifiable cuirassed statues 
employing the Doryphoros pose before Trajan be- 
long to the Augustan or Julio-Claudian periods: 
the Prima Porta Augustus, the Nero in Istanbul,” 
and the Vespasian or Titus found in the Forum at 
Sabratha™ (pl. 74, fig. 18). The colossal, headless 


cuirassed statue in Doryphoros pose in the court- 


MAAR 22 (1955) 92 identifies this figure as Drusus Maior. 

72From Tralles and, although headless, identified by the 
inscription Népwra Kndavdiov Oeot Kdavdiov Kaicapos vidv 
on the plinth: G. Mendel, Musées Impériaux Ottomans, Cata- 
logue des sculptures grecques, romaines et byzantines (Con- 
stantinople 1914) II, 315f, no. 584; F. W. Goethert, “Ein 
Panzertorso in Beyrut,” Berytus 2 (1935) 137, pl. Lil, no. 3; 
F. Muthmann, Statuensttitzen und dekoratives Beiwerk an 
griechischen und rémischen Bildwerken (Heidelberg 1951) 5of, 
211, pl. vin, fig. 18 (detail). 

73 H. St. J. Hart, “Judaea and Rome. The Official Commen- 
tary,” JTAS (Oct. 1952) 172ff, pls. u, v1; G. Caputo, “Sculture 
dallo scavo a sud del Foro di Sabratha (1940-42),” Quaderni 
di archeologia della Libia, 1 (Rome 1950) 7ff, pl. rva. Of the 
Hierapytna statue (his 198, pl. v1, 3) Hart observes: “His left 
foot tramples a barbarian child (sic!) to the ground. Unless 
the symbolism be entirely general, there may be a reference 
here to the Second Revolt” (a.p. 135). Arguments for placing 
the Hierapytna statue earlier in Hadrian’s reign and seeing it 
as a commemoration of his general Eastern settlement are: even 
if the lad beneath Hadrian’s feet can be proven a Jew, there 
was a major victory (of Lusius Quietus) over the riotous 
Jewish populace of Egypt and Cyrenaica at the close of Trajan’s 
career (Dio LXVIII 32.3; HistAug Hadriani V. 1-5), an event 
still celebrated at Oxyrhynchus a century later (Youtie, Gnomon 
27 [1955] 360); the iconography of this Eastern settlement 
must have been as confusing to artists as it was to the Senators 
who voted Trajan an ‘open end” triumph because they could 
scarcely pronounce the names of the many nations over which 
he claimed victory (Dio LXVIII 28.3; 29.2-4); the quiver 
and bow incorporated in the support should allude to Parthia, 
as it does on Trajan’s coins (A. C. Levi, Barbarians on Roman 
Imperial Coins and Sculpture, A. N. S. Num. Notes and Monogr. 
no. 123, New York 1952, 20f, note 32); the bound Oriental of 
the left center cuirass flap wears a Parthian cap, never worn 
by Jews in Roman art, and is the counterpart of the Parthia 
personified on REX PARTHIS DATUS coins of Trajan re- 
cording the appearance of the Parthian prince Parthamasiris 
before Trajan at Elegeia in aw. 114 (Levi, op.cit. 18f, pl. vu, 
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yard of the Cherchel Museum (pl. 74, fig. 19) has 


been identified as Augustus,”* or at least a Julio- 
Claudian prince,”* chiefly from the scenes involv- 
ing Mars Ultor, Venus Genetrix, and Julius Caesar 
or Augustus on the cuirass and from the early type 
of the palm-stump support, but the style of drill 
and drapery might well place the statue among 
the same group of earlier Hadrianic cuirassed 
statues which we have been considering. 

The essential elements of the reliefs on the breast- 
plate of the Fogg Trajan can be picked out without 
too much difficulty (pl. 72, fig. 8). Only the en- 
richment of the unrestored part of the right shoul- 
der strap (perhaps a fulmen?) is too damaged by 
weathering and defects in the marble to be identi- 
fied with any certainty. In most cuirass statues this 
detail (where visible beneath the paludamentum) 
is generally of a conventional nature, stylized thun- 
derbolts, griffins, and lion ‘heads comprising the 
bulk of an ornamental repertory which was studied 
by Gioacchino Mancini in a basic catalogue of im- 
perial cuirasses compiled over thirty years ago.” 
Exceptional motifs include the Sphinx signets on 
the straps of the Prima Porta Augustus,” a giant 
on a statue identified as Titus in the Louvre,”® and 


3); and, finally, the question of a renewed Parthian war was 
a vital one as late as a.D. 122-123 (HistAug Hadriani XII. 8: 
ed. Loeb, 39, note 4). 

74S. Gsell, Cherchel. Antique lol-Caesarea (Algiers 1952) 
88ff, no. 177 and pl.; M. Durry, Ann Gand 1 (1937) 114ff; 
E. Strong, La scultura romana da Augusto a Costantino | 
(Florence 1923) 22ff, fig. 11. 

75 Muthmann, Op.cif. 110, 210. 

76 G. Mancini, “Le statue loricate imperiali,” BullComm 50 
(1923) 151ff, esp. 200. He listed 150 Roman imperial cuirassed 
statues, torsi and fragments. As later writers have pointed out 
(e.g. Goethert, Joc.cit.), his list is condensed and uncritical, but 
it is the only published effort to arrange all these statues in 
chronological order. The present writer is engaged in a revised 
continuation of Mancini’s catalogue. Much also remains to be 
done in comparing imperial cuirassed statues with cuirasses 
worn by emperors and others in dated Roman state reliefs (such 
as the Column of Trajan or the various scenes on the Arch of 
Constantine). 

77 Mancini, op.cit. 179, no. 1. 

78 Mancini, op.cit. 167, no. 12, 182, no. 25. 

79 Mancini, op.cit. 200, nos. 8, 9; also the splendid cuirass 
fragments in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen, showing 
a hovering Nike with trophy on the shoulder strap: F. Poulsen, 
Cat., 389, nos. 553f. Poulsen suggests these are fragments of a 
statue of Augustus, noting that what survives of the principal 
scene suggests military events in Gaul. The cuirassed bust of 
Hadrian, Copenhagen no. 682 (Poulsen, 477f), and replicas fea- 
ture archaistic, long-bearded Tritons on the shoulder straps. 
For later Trajanic-Hadrianic cuirasses with Erotes on the shoul- 
der straps, see below note 196. 

80 The Prima Porta Augustus shows Caelus presiding over a 
section of the heavenly cosmos. (On such subjects featuring 
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a small group with enrichments showing Victoriae 
carrying triumphal ornaments.”® The type of lion- 
headed, ring-and-strap fastening of the shoulder 
strap to the breastplate on the Fogg Trajan is of 
common design; this detail is hidden by the palu- 
damentum on the Olympia and Agora statues of 
Hadrian (pl. 73, fig. 15), but the Hierapytna statue 
(pl. 73, fig. 17) and the Cherchel “Augustus” (pl. 
74, fig. 19) provide exact parallels. 

Like the majority of known breastplates, that of 
the Fogg statue features the Gorgoneion as the 
sole ornament of the upper centre.*° The type of 
the Gorgoneion varies from the archaistic mask 
with snakes hardly visible as on the Fogg cuirass 
to the most sophisticated version of the Hellenistic- 
type pathetic Gorgoneion, as seen on the Warwick 
Castle bust of Trajan, the torso of the colossal 
Capitoline “Mars Ultor,”** and, in an extreme ver- 
sion, on a mid-second century a.D. cuirassed statue 
in the Giardino Boboli with head of Marcus Au- 
relius, which probably belongs.** There seems to be 
no rule for types of Gorgoneia on certain impera- 
torial cuirasses, although the earlier, more severely 
Neo-Attic carving seems to prefer the archaistic 
mask types.** 


Caelus, see the recent bibl. and lists supplied by F. Matz, ‘Der 
Gott auf dem Elefantenwagen,” AbhBerl [1952] no. 10, 727f, 
esp. note 2.) The Cherchel statue shows a cosmic version of the 
Augustan cult image of Mars Ultor with right arm raised to 
hurl a thunderbolt. (For ancient representations of this statue: 
Vermeule, “Roman Cult Images on Coins of the Emperor Ha- 
drian, Mars Ultor, Virtus, and Mars Victor,” NumCirc 63 [1955] 
nos. 7-9, 371ff, and esp. notes 21-28). Mancini has collected 
eleven other subjects unusual for this part of the cuirass: 
Poseidon, Selene, Sol in his quadriga, and even a representa- 
tion of Jupiter Dolichenus (Mancini, op.cit. 200, Sec. C). A 
Hadrianic cuirassed bust with alien bearded head, at 156 Via del 
Babuino, Rome, in Aug. 1956, is unique in having Dea Roma 
or Virtus in place of the Gorgoneion. 

81 A. Hekler, “Beitrage zur Geschichte der antiken Panzer- 
statuen,” JOAI 19-20 (1919) r19off, esp. 226f, figs. 119, 154. 
The statue has probably only represented Mars Ultor since its 
Cinquecento restoration (infra note 86, and ArtB 38 [1956] 37, 
fig. I1). 

82P, Arndt, G. Lippold, E:mzelaufnahmen XII, no. 3451. A 
most exaggerated Medusa appears also on the breastplate of the 
complete statue of Marcus Aurelius as older Caesar, found in 
Alexandria and in the Alexandria Museum (no. 3520; M. 
Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoninischer Zeit, Berlin 
1939, 167, pl. 17). 

83 The Gorgoneion on the Fogg Museum cuirass may have 
shown the eyes closed, as in two parallel details on the Cancel- 
leria Frieze B (Magi, Frieze A): F. Magi, I rilievi flavi del 
Palazzo della Cancelleria (Rome 1945) 18ff, figs. 15, 17, 18 
and bibl.: 20, note 1. For the development of the Hellenistic 
Gorgoneion in imperial decorative art, see recently: AJA 59 


(1955) 354- 
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The central design of the Fogg cuirass is set on 
an inverted palmette from which tendrils and ro- 
settes spring left and right, forming an uneven 
lateral ground line. This decoration is most fre- 
quently associated with the common cuirass motif 
of two griffins flanking a candelabrum, starting 
with the Augustan statue of M. Holconius Rufus 
from Pompeii,** continued in the Germanicus or 
Drusus Senior of the Lateran,®° and best known 
from the breastplate of the Capitoline “Mars Ul- 
tor.”*° It is found, however, as the setting for cui- 
rass ornament of a more specific nature: the Louvre 
“Trajan” with bound barbarians beneath a trophy,*” 
and the “Britannicus” in the Lateran with Ari- 
maspes giving drinks to griffins, all beneath Sol in 
his chariot.°* Apart from its restored head, this last 
statue may be a very close parallel for the shadowed 
cutting of details and drapery and the strategic use 
of drill points indicate work similar to that of the 
Fogg Trajan and its parallels discussed previously. 
The principal subjects of the breastplates of the 
Fogg and Lateran statues will be shown to form a 
perfect complement to each other.*® 

In the centre of the Fogg cuirass (fig. 8) a youth- 
ful female figure, wearing a Phrygian cap and a 
short, Amazon-type chiton which falls in two heavy 
folds below her breasts, kneels on the calyx of the 
inverted palmette and endeavors to defend herself 
from two griffins who spring at her from the sup- 
port of the tendrils and rosettes. The female looks 

84 Mancini, op.cit. 163f, pl. xu; Richter, op.cit. 190, fig. 52. 

85 Mancini, op.cit. 165, pl. x1I1; supra note 47. 

86 Mancini, op.cit. pl. xv; supra notes 79, 81. The extensive 
restorations appear in the basic publication: H. Stuart Jones, 
A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures Preserved in the Munici- 
pal Collections of Rome. The Sculptures of the Museo Capitoltno 
(Oxford 1912) 39f, Atrio no. 40, pl. 7. Hekler, mainly on the 
basis of parallels for the head, which he assumed belonged, 
dated the statue in the Hadrianic period (JOAI 19-20 [1919] 
226f). Only detailed photographs of the unrestored parts of 
the pteryges, however, show the extensive drill points char- 
acteristic of Flavian to early Trajanic cineraria. A Flavian date 


is also suggested for the closely related fragment from Corinth 
(AJA 39 [1935] 69f, fig. 12). 

87 Mancini, op.cit. 183, no. 31, pl. xvu. Also supra note 26. 

88 Mancini, op.cit. 181, no. 18, pl. x1v; W. Helbig, W. Ame- 
lung, etc., Fuhrer durch die éffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer 
Alterttiimer in Rom (Leipzig 1913) II, 13f, no. 1166. There is 
an iconographic replica of this statue (with head of Tiberius) 
in the Turin Museum: Mancini, op.cit. 181, no. 17; H. von 
Rohden, “Die Panzerstatuen mit Reliefverzierung,’ Bonner 
Studien R. Kekulé gewidmet (Leipzig 1893) 10. This statue is 
not to be confused with the cuirassed statue with alien (?) 
head of Tiberius, in the Castello d’Aglié, Turin (L. Polacco, 
Il volto di Tiberio, Rome 1955, 142; Reinach, Rép. stat. Il, 575, 
no. 4; see infra note 121, for the “Augustus” in this collection). 
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to the right as she tries to grasp the throat of the 
griffin on the right with her left hand; with her 
right hand she plunges a short sword or dagger 
into the stomach of the griffin on the left. The 
composition gives the impression that, although 
the struggle is one of great ferocity, the woman will 
be mortally worsted in the encounter. 

We know from the writings of Herodotus and 
from extensive parallels in Greek and Roman art 
from the fifth century s.c. and later that the elderly, 
bearded or youthful male figures in Eastern bar- 
barian costume who are associated in combat or 
otherwise with griffins are Arimaspes.°? The Ari- 
maspes dwelt in the country beyond the last Scyth- 
ian tribes and, legend further states, engaged in 
combat with griffins in the land beyond, chiefly 
for the fabulous supplies of gold which the griffins 
guarded.** In Hellenistic and Roman art Ari- 
maspes appear to be thought of as servants of an 
Oriental divinity, Dionysos in his manifestation as 
Sabazios, and consequently in connection with 
Sardanapalus, that legendary Oriental potentate 
created out of memories of Mesopotamian luxury 
and catastrophe in the period of Assurbanipal (669- 
626 B.c.) of Assyria.” It was quite evident that in 
late Hellenistic and Roman times Arimaspes were 
imagined as symbolizing the little-known peoples 
dwelling on the fringes of the classical world from 
the Eastern end of the Black Sea into the most 
distant lands reached by the conquests of Alexander 


89 Muthmann, op.cit. 111, 194, 211, claims a Julio-Claudian 
dating on the evidence of the short palm-stump support below 
the ample drapery, but in this case it is impossible to see how 
such an object differs from those placed by his researches in 
the Hadrianic period: e.g. his pl. xx, fig. 45 (Castelporziano 
Discobolus) fig. 46 (‘‘Antinous” Belvedere); or even later: pl. 
xxi, fig. 47 (headless cuirassed statue, identified as Marcus 
Aurelius and in Olympia: Olympia III, pl. 65, 3). 

90 Herodotus III 116; IV 13, 27, 32; J. L. Myres, Herodotus, 
Father of History (Oxford 1953) 44; W. W. How, J. Wells, 
A Commentary on Herodotus (Oxford 1936) I, 306f. Ctesias, 
writing in the early fourth century B.c., transferred the home 
of the griffins to the north of India (Indica 12, p. 250). 

91. Saglio, in DarSag I, cols. 423f ("Apimacmol); Wernicke, 
in RE? II, 1, 826f (Arimaspoi). 

92 Weissbach, in RE? Ser 2, 1, 2 (R-Z, 1) 2346ff, esp. 2475 
(Sardanapal). L. Curtius, “Sardanapal,” JDAI 43 (1928) 281ff, 
esp. 296f and fig. 19, the Lateran grave relief of the early 
Antonine period (Einzelaufnahmen, no. 2256), with Arimaspoi 
or Sabazios guarding griffins on either side of busts of the de- 
ceased’s parents. Curtius identifies the Oriental king on a camel 
on Attic fourth century B.c. and later terracottas as Sabazios; 
on Trajan’s coins of a.p. 106/7 and later (BMCCRE II, lxxvii, 
etc.) the camel is an attribute of Arabia, an area which par- 
ticipated violently in the revolts of Trajan’s last days (Dio, 
LXVIII 31). 
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the Great. There is no evidence that Arimaspes 
were ever thought of in connection with Balkan 
peoples, the Germanic tribes, or the Gauls.”° 

In addition to his earlier, decorative rdle as sym- 
bolic of the Persian East, and his Roman funerary 
role as the animal of human apotheosis, the grif- 
fin is the beast of Apollo, particular patron of Em- 
perors from Augustus onwards, and hence sym- 
bolic of the sun-like omnipresent majesty of the 
Emperor.” These animals of ferocious strength 
represented the imperial virtus Augusti, that qual- 
ity which Emperors under the protection of Apollo, 
Mars Ultor and the other Augustan state gods, 
should display when leading the legions for the 
glory of the Roman state.*® It is fully in keeping 
with these traditions of imperial iconography that 
the Prima Porta Augustus should include Apollo 
riding on his griffin on the breastplate.°’ In Im- 
perial armorial iconography the griffin was the 
perfect symbol of those qualities an emperor de- 
sired to suggest in commissioning cuirassed statues, 
rather than in ordering those in toga or in the 
guise of a divinity. 

Since the figure on the Fogg cuirass is female, 
there exists a question whether she is a female 
Arimaspe or an Amazon. Amazons were well 
known in Hellenistic and Roman mythology to 
embody all those warlike qualities of legendary 
peoples on the eastern fringes of the classical world 


°3On the Scythian etymology of the word Arimaspe 
( =povrdp0aruos—adpiwa yap év xadéovor. Kiar, orod é 
Tov 6@@aduov) and the indubitable connection of these peoples 
in ancient thought with areas occupied at a later date by the 
Parthian Empire—as opposed to the Dacian regions, see H. H. 
Schaeder, Iranica 1. Das Auge des Kénigs, AbhGéttingen, Phil.- 
hist. Kl. 3 Folge, Nr. 10 (Berlin 1934) 17f. The motif of 
Erotes and grifins in combat, developed from Arimaspe ico- 
nography, is found among Hellenistic textiles for the Scythian 
market, from Noin Ula in Northern Mongolia: H. Schaefer, 
AJA 47 (1943) 260ff. 

94K. Lehmann-Hartleben and E. C. Olsen, Dionysiac Sar- 
cophagi in Baltimore (Baltimore 1942) 30f. 

95 F, Durrbach, in DarSag Ill, 1, cols. 1668ff; A. Furtwangler, 
in Roscher, MythLex I, 2, 1742ff, esp. 1774f; K. Schefold, 
Jb. d. Schweiz. Gesellschaft fir Urgeschichte 35 (1944) 146ff, 
esp. 154f. 

96 On the imperial virtues, esp. Virtus, see M. P. Charles- 
worth, JRS 33 (1943) 1ff; idem, The Virtues of an Emperor 
(London 1937); H. Mattingly, HTAR 30 (1937) 103ff; C. H. V. 
Sutherland, J/RS 28 (1938) 129ff; M. Grant, Roman Imperial 
Money (London 1954) 166ff. The grandest numismatic testi- 
monies of Trajan’s Parthian war are those aes showing him 
Wearing cuirass and standing in the pose of a cult image of 
Virtus, above a submissive Armenia and between the river gods 
Tigris and Euphrates: ARMENIA ET MESOPOTAMIA IN 
POTESTATEM PR REDACTAE (BMCCRE III, 221, no. 
1035, pl. 42, no. 8 [a.p. 116-117] p. cvi. Here pl. 74, fig. 20. 
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which would make them excellent adversaries for 
the imperial solar griffin. The female adversaries of 
grifins on fourth century and later vases, metal 
bowls, and other metalwork objects from the Bos- 
phorus region borrow their iconography from Ama- 
zons on earlier Greek vases, and several scholars 
have regarded them, perhaps rightly, as Amazons 
rather than female Arimaspes.°*? Von Rohden 
termed Amazons the figures fighting griffins on a 
“Campana”-type architectural terracotta plaque of 
the first half of the first century a.p. in the Museo 
Kircheriano.”” This plaque is, however, a product 
of the stimulus to the decorative arts given by the 
mythological interpretation of the Augustan com- 
memorations and the official deeds of the first Em- 
peror. Other Campana plaques, and coin parallels, 
will be shown to reflect this official stimulus even 
more directly. In a language so highly and subtly 
developed as the iconography of the victories of 
Augustus, it would be wrong on two major counts 
to consider the female figures in these Augustan 
decorative motifs and their conscious reflections in 
late Trajanic or Hadrianic official art as Amazons 
rather than female Arimaspes. Monuments such 
as the Ara Pacis,*®°® the base in the Museo Correale 


(Sorrento),*** the altar of the Gens Augusta from 
Carthage,*°? and probably even the Prima Porta 
Augustus’’* are concerned with artistic parallels 


to the Vergilian epic in presenting the legend of 


For reflections of the several cult images of Virtus in the major 
and minor arts, see the list in NumCire 63 [1955] nos. 7-8). 

87 A. Alfoldi, RM 52 (1937) 48ff, pl. 17; E. Lowy, RM 42 
(1927) 209 and older refs. 

°8So Durrbach, in DarSag III, 1, col. 1672, fig. 3662. For 
contemporary representations of Arimaspes and griffins on 
Kertch vases, see K. Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher 
Vasen (Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Russischen Sammlun- 
gen, 4) Berlin and Leipzig 1934, 153. Dr. D. von Bothmer 
has kindly supplied an extensive additional list of Amazons and 
grifins on RF vases. His example of a griffin between two 
Arimaspes (Stettin 64, pelike. Slg. Vogell, pl. 4, 4) has an 
Amazonomachy on the obverse. The decorative as opposed to the 
symbolic qualities of these groups of figures have been recently 
stressed (T. B. L. Webster, JHS 73 [1953] 186). 

99H. von Rohden, Architektonische rémische Tonreliefs der 
Kaiserzett (Die antiken Terrakotten IV; unter mitwirkung von 
H. Winnefeld) Berlin and Stuttgart 1911, Part 1, 286; Part 2, 
pl. xcm1, 1. 

100 J. M. C. Toynbee, “The Ara Pacis Reconsidered and His- 
torical Art In Roman Italy,” ProcBritAc 39 (1955) 76ff. 

101 G. E. Rizzo, BullComm 60 (1933) 51ff. 

102 B. M. Maj, RendPont 12 (1937) 157ff; Rostovtzeff, RM 
38-39 (1923-24) 281ff; Seltman, CAH Plates IV, 134£ and 
further bibl. 

103 L,, A. Holland, “‘Aeneas-Augustus of Prima Porta,” TAPA 
78 (1947) 276ff. 
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Rome’s derivation from Trojan stock. The Trojan 
ancestry of the Roman race was no less an artistic 
topic in the great building programs of Hadrian 
and in the reflections of Antoninus Pius’ com- 
memoration of the nine-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Rome than it was in the Augustan 
age.’°* Jt is, therefore, unthinkable that the very 
Amazons who aided their Trojan cousins against 
the Greeks should appear in imperial symbolism 
as the peoples against whom Rome fought to 
maintain stability on her Eastern frontiers. Ama- 
zons could symbolize such Eastern peoples to the 
Athenians and the Pergamenes,’” but not to the 
post-Augustan designers of imperial iconographic 
themes. 

Final proof that the female is an Arimaspe rather 
than an Amazon comes from a cuirass statue ex- 
cavated thirty years ago at Pollentia and preserved 
in the Museo Provincial, Palma de Mallorca. The 
central composition on the breastplate is identical 
with that of the Fogg Trajan, save that the ad- 
versary is a young male Arimaspe in Eastern garb 
rather than a female.*°* There is an equally ex- 
plicit example of this composition on a cuirassed 
torso from Volubilis,*°’ and the best preserved ver- 
sion of the scene, also featuring a male Arimaspe, 
appears on a Hellenistic-type marble trophy found 
during the Italian excavations on Rhodes (pl. 74, 
fig. 21). The Rhodes trophy has been dated by the 


104 Vermeule, NumCirc 62, no. 12 (1954) cols. 485ff; Toyn- 
bee, Roman Medallions (A. N. S. Numismatic Studies, no. 5) 
New York 1944, 1436. 

105 As indicated in the so-called second dedication of Attalus, 
with battles of gods against giants, Athenians against Persians, 
Greeks against Amazons, and of Pergamenes against Gauls, 
“the juxtaposition tacitly claimed for both Athenian and 
Pergamene victories a glory equal to that of the gods” (and 
the heroes before Troy): A. W. Lawrence, Classical Sculpture 
(London 1929) 295. 

106 A, Garcia y Bellido, “Esculturas romanas de Pollentia” 
(La Alcudia, Mallorca), ArchEspArg 24 (1951) 61f, figs. 12f. 
For the Julio-Claudian or earlier form of the support, cf. the 
Claudius in Olympia (Muthmann, op.cit. 29, 52, pl. m1, fig. 8). 

107 Garcia y Bellido, op.cit. 62, note 25 (bibl.), fig. 17. 

108 jh:d. 62ff, note 24 (bibl.), figs. 15f; esp. also A. Maiuri, 
Annuario 4-5 (1921-22) 243ff, figs. 6f. Sieveking, 91. Berlin 
Winckelmannspr. (1931) 25. The earliest representation of an 
Arimaspe and griffin in combat in this schema seems to be the 
Orientalizing agate scarab in London (H. B. Walters, Cat. of 
the Engraved Gems and Cameos Greek Etruscan and Roman 
in the British Museum, London 1926, 39, no. 320. pl. v1). 

1088 G, Libertini, Centuripe, Catania 1926, 82ff, pl. xvm, 1, 
illustrated in conjunction with other Trajanic and Hadrianic 
finds. J. Sautel, CRAI (1952) 478ff, figs. 1f; Fastid 8 (1953) 
233, no. 3131, fig. 69, publishes a torso discovered at Orange 
in 1952, showing the Fogg Arimaspe in reversed schema. The 
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excavators in the first century B.c., in the period 
following Mithridates’ wars, and by Sieveking in 
the Hadrianic period.*** The Pollentia and Volubi- 
lis statues can certainly be placed in the Augustan 
or Julio-Claudian periods at the latest. Finally, a 
bearded, trousered male Arimaspe in identical 
schema occurs on a fragmentary torso excavated in 
Centuripe. The style is close to the Fogg Trajan; 
since the pteryges do not continue the specific sym- 
bolism of those on the Fogg statue (see below), 
perhaps we have the remains of a statue set up to 
Trajan during the Parthian Wars.*°* 

The enrichment of the heavy leather or metal 
pteryges gives further important evidence for the 
dating and interpretation of the Fogg Trajan (figs. 
8, 9). The Fogg statue is the only known example 
of a Hellenistic or imperial cuirass statue in which 
bovine skulls as opposed to bovine heads appear 
anywhere in the cuirass enrichment.’® This statue 
is the only example in which either of these motifs 
forms the principal, non-floral feature of the en- 
richment on the pteryges.**° 

A few observations are in order on the general 
nature of the decorations found on the pteryges 
of imperatorial cuirassed statuary. The tongue-like 
form of pteryges occurs in its Roman imperial ar- 
rangement in double layers as early as the stele of 
Aristonautes in the third quarter of the fourth 
century B.c.."* The typical Hellenistic thorax, how- 


torso is in a later Trajanic style, not far from the Fogg statue; 
animal protomes also appear on the pteryges. Perhaps likewise 
from a statue of Trajan set up during the Parthian Wars. 

109 The term “bovine skulls” is used to distinguish the varied 
number of beasts of all ages used in Roman sacrifices. See 
further, note 145, and: G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Rémer (Handbuch der Rlassischen Altertumswissenschaft, V, 
4), Munich 1912, 412ff; J. Marquardt, Roémuische Staatsver- 
waltung (Handbuch der rémischen Alterthumer V1), UI (Leip- 
zig 1885) 170ff; H. W. Wright, “The Age of Roman Sacri- 
ficial Victims,” Classical Studies in Honor of John Rolfe (Phila- 
delphia 1931) 321ff. 

110 Mancini, op.cit. 201 (Sec. D) no. 7, lists five statues with 
“Bucrani” but all these examples appear to be single bovine 
heads integrated with other animal protomes (e.g. the “Clodius 
Albinus” of the Vatican: Amelung, op.cit. II, 405, no. 248, pl. 
45; L. D. Caskey, op.cit. 209, under no. 122). To Mancini’s 
examples we may add the handsome, early Antonine torso from 
Madauros (Mdaourouch) in the Guelma Museum, where bulls’ 
heads are set at either side of a profiled Medusa head and be- 
tween Macedonian helmets on the five front pteryges (G. Sou- 
ville, Libyca 2:1 [1954] 157ff, fig. 2). See also pl. 74, fig. 22. 

111 Pp, E, Arias, Skopas (Quaderni e Guide di Archeologia, I) 
Rome 1952, 144, pl. xv1, 55; H. Diepolder, Die attischen Grab- 
reliefs des 5 und 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (Berlin 1931) 52, 
pl. 50: cf. the traditional cuirass on Ktesikrates in the early 
fourth century fragment in Paris (Diepolder, 33, pl. 28, 1) 
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ever, shows the pteryges merely as small, rectangu- 
lar straps of leather with fringes sewn on the bot- 
toms.’? Some otherwise very elaborate Roman im- 
perial cuirasses affect this simple fashion,’** but 
the majority feature in varied degrees of elaboration 
the type of pteryges seen on the cuirass of the Fogg 
Trajan."** This type continues into the fourth and 
fifth centuries a.D., as scenes on fourth and fifth 
century medallions,*** the statues on the Capitoline 
balustrade,**® and the Barletta colossus**’ all testify. 
It may be stated as a rule to which there are few 
exceptions, that the enrichment of imperatorial 
pteryges is purely decorative and has little to do 


and the many older examples collected by A. Hagemann, 
Griechische Panzerung, I, 20ff, esp. 36ff. 

112 As on the trophy from the Rhodes Necropolis: note 109, 
generally dated first century B.c., and the examples from 
Pergamon, Kos, and Tenos: Hekler, JOAI 19-20 (1919) 192ff, 
figs. 124f, 129ff, and parallels. Although Sieveking (/oc.cit.) 
would place the Rhodes trophaion in the Hadrianic period, 
Schweitzer (Die Bildniskunst der rémischen Republik, 65) and 
Herbig (Gnomon 9 [1933] 479ff) placed the Munich statue 
which formed the basis of Sieveking’s monograph about 40 B.c., 
and we now have the accurately dated Mithradates statue in 
Delos (102-101 B.c.; F. Chapouthier, Delos 16 [1935] 38ff, fig. 
50). 

113 As the British Museum “Hadrian” (Hekler, 212ff, fig. 
142; A. H. Smith, Caz. III, 156, no. 1895) vs. the “Lucius 
Verus” of the Vatican Galleria delle Statue (Hekler, 2136, 
fig. 141; Amelung, op.cit. II, 661ff, no. 420, pl. 62), the former 
with Hellenistic pteryges, the latter with an elaborate set of 
enrichments in mid-first century a.p. style. Mrs. Strong (JRS 27 
[1937] 118f, pls. xvf) dated the “Lucius Verus” in the 
Augustan, the “‘Hadrian” possibly in the Julio-Claudian period, 
but the style of the drapery in the latter seems Flavian at 
least. The breastplate of the second, with Victoria bearing a 
cornucopia to Terra Mater, between a Northern and an Ori- 
ental barbarian, is a direct copy of that of the “Lucius Verus.” 

The transition from the Hellenistic-type cuirass with rec- 
tangular leather pteryges to the decorated Roman type is seen 
in reliefs, such as the Hellenistic figures on the late Republican 
Civita Castellana basis (Herbig, RM 42 [1927] pls. 16f), the 
Mars of the so-called Ahenobarbus altar in Paris (E. Strong, 
Scultura romana I, 1off, pl. 1v), and the Julio-Claudian relief 
in the Vatican Magazine with similar scene of imperatorial 
sacrifice to Mars (G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg, Sculture del Mag- 
azzino del Museo Vaticano, Vatican City 1937, 189f, no. 417, 
pl. uxxvir). Mars and the imperator in this relief both wear 
plain cuirasses with two rows of small, semi-circular pteryges, 
seemingly carved so as to suggest enrichment. 

114 The shapes of the Fogg cuirass pteryges are exactly like 
those of the statue from Velleja in Parma (note 16). 

115 Toynbee, Roman Medallions, pls. xxixff. A number of 
(dated) medallions and coins of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries emphasize the currency of the Antonine and later 
cloth-belted cuirass type of the Lateran Constantine (R. Del- 
brueck, Spdatantike Kaiserportréts, Berlin-Leipzig 1933, 117ff, 
pl. 33; G. Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der Antike, Hellas und Rom, 
4th. ed., Berlin 1927, pl. 690) and the Barletta colossus (Roden- 
waldt, pls. 694f; infra, note 117). Thus, on a series of gold 
multiples of Constantinus I in his later years (Toynbee, op.cit. 
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with the subject matter on the breastplate.*** The 
bound Eastern barbarian and the captive personi- 
fied province on the lower centre pteryges of the 
Hierapytna Hadrian (pl. 73, fig. 17) have been 
noted as allusions to Hadrian’s Eastern settlement 
of AD. 117-123."7° The long flaps of the handsome 
cuirass fragments from Rome in Copenhagen have 
marine creatures above (Scylla and a sea-lion with 
Eros on its tail), below a Gallic female (?) and a 
Gaul carrying a boar signum, all perhaps suggest- 
ing the historical cuirass of a statue of Augustus 
or Agrippa.’*° A cuirass statue with head of Au- 
gustus, from Tusculum and in the Castello di Aglié, 


pl. v, nos. 4-7) the two sons of Constantine flanking the im- 
perial podium wear such cuirasses. 

A late fourth century a.D. reverse type of the cuirassed Em- 
peror standing facing, holding labarum in left hand and raising 
the kneeling Res Publica with the other, shows variations at 
the hand of the die designer—differences which indicate that 
the omission of pteryges in later relief design was of as little 
importance as it appears to have been in earlier centuries. A 
large silver multiple of Gratianus shows the ordinary reverse 
of this type, with the broad belt of the cuirass and the pteryges 
showing clearly (Toynbee, op.cit. pl. xxrx, 9; so also on a gold 
multiple of Arcadius: idem, pl. xxx, 7, and one of Theodosius: 
Toynbee, pl. xxxv1). On two similar gold multiples of Valen- 
tinianus II, of this design, one in Paris and the other removed 
from that collection by the thief (Toynbee, op.cit. pl. xxxv, 
I, 2), we find the pteryges absent in the first instance and 
clearly delineated in the second. 

116 Constantinus Magnus: Delbrueck, Spdatantike Katserpor- 
trats, 113ff, esp. 115, pl. 30 (animal heads in profile and rosettes 
on the pteryges); Constantinus II as Caesar: Delbrueck, op.cit. 
135f, pl. 46 (as previous). 

117 Delbrueck, op.cit. pls. 116ff; 219ff as Marcianus (?- A.D. 
450-457); Mancini, op.cit. pl. xxv1. The single row of pteryges, 
of late antique shape, is enriched with Alexandrine-Hellenistic 
type Medusa masks in the tradition of the Tazza Farnese and 
Hellenistic gems, a motif which lasts well beyond the Antonine 
baroque (AJA 59 [1955] 354). 

118 Mancini (op.cit. 201f, Section D: Decorazione dei pen- 
dagli) gives a full index of forty types of enrichment and 
numerical references to his catalogue of cuirasses on which 
they appear. 

119 See note 73. 

120 See note 79. The marine figures could suggest Agrippa, 
who was honoured on the Leipzig rostrum, where Victory 
crowns him with the corona navalis, for his success at Naulochos 
in 36 B.c. (R. Heidenreich, “Ein Schiffsschnabel in der Leipziger 
Archaologischen Sammlung,” Zur Erinnerung an den Begrtinder 
der Leipziger Winckelmannsfeiern, 13. xii. 1930, 4 pp., 6 figs.; 
S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs, Paris 1912, I], 66, 2-3) and 
who appears with Augustus and wearing his corona navalis on 
coins of Nemausus in Gaul 28 B.c. and later, with a reverse 
type featuring the crocodile of Actium (M. Grant, The Six 
Main ((Aes)) Coinages of Augustus, Edinburgh 1953, 116ff and 
refs., pls. xvff). On the crocodile and Actian symbolism: 
Heidenreich, RM 51 (1936) 337ff, and on the Augustan con- 
nections of the Copenhagen fragments: Muthmann, RM 51 
(1936) 347ff. The cuirassed statue in the Primo Portico of 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori, with features somewhat reworked 
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Turin, features the Wolf and Twins on the two 
central pteryges and figures of conquered provinces 
flanking; the breastplate shows Centaurs with 
trophies and bound prisoners below, all suggesting 
symbolism of a very general sort.*** In Mancini’s 
catalogue of pteryges ornaments, only one cuirass 
gives evidence of a complex thematic, metope-like 
unity of enrichment in the relationship of pteryges 
to each other—a torso in the Leiden Museum has 
the Labours of Herakles as enrichment on these 
parts of the cuirass.*”” 

Of the major “historical” cuirassed statues, the 
Prima Porta Augustus offers no evidence, for the 
small section of pteryges visible above the drapery 
on the right hip shows that they are the fringed 


to resemble portraits of Augustus and with a prow as support 
behind the left leg, probably started life as a Julio-Claudian 
commemoration of Agrippa, similar in this respect to the 
cuirassed Agrippa of the Ravenna relief, a monument com- 
missioned by his grandson Caligula (supra note 71; H. Stuart 
Jones, A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures Preserved in the 
Municipal Collections of Rome, The Sculptures of the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori, Oxford 1926, 2f, no. 2, pl. 1). 

121 Mancini, op.cit. 188, no. 62, 202, nos. 21, 31; M. Borda, 
Monumenti archeologici tuscolani nel Castello di Aglié, Rome 
1943, pls. xxvff, no. 12. On the cosmic and apotheosistic sig- 
nificance of the Centaur in Roman decorative art: F. Matz, 
“Belli Facies et Triumphus,” Festschrift fur C. Wetckert (Berlin 
1955) 46ff. All published illustrations of the statue are poor. 

122 Mancini, op.cit. 196, no.129; von Rohden, Bonner Studien 
6. The Trajanic head now shown on the statue may belong. 

123 Tn addition to the works in notes 46, 77, for the Prima 
Porta cuirass, see A. Alfoldi, RM 52 (1937) 48ff; E. Lowy, 
RM 42 (1927) 203ff; F. Studniczka, RM 25 (1910) 27ff. The 
breastplate is itself a document of the development of imperial 
pteryges (see note 85), for the legionary (whom Polacco, op.cit., 
Appendix I, identifies as Tiberius) receiving back the standard 
wears a cuirass with a double row of enriched flaps (cf. the 
large photograph, P. Gusman, L’Art décoratif de Rome I, Paris 
n. d., pl. 29). 

124 See note 74f; the appearance and style of these masks 
and palmettes imitate the type of delicately carved Augustan 
honeysuckle, palmette, and mask frieze or panelling from a 
building near the Juturna in the Roman Forum and preserved 
in situ and elsewhere throughout Rome (P. Romanelli, Roman 
Forum, 39; Gusman, op.cit. II, pl. 90; an unpublished section 
of this frieze is in the collection of Maj. George Howard, 
Castle Howard, Yorkshire). The heavier, drier quality of the 
carving on the Cherchel “Augustus” pteryges could support 
the Hadrianic dating suggested above. 

125 See note 73. The pteryges of the Boston torso (see note 
43) are of similar size and shape, and show the same detailed 
imitation of leather stitching around the edges as seen on the 
Sabratha cuirass, but the closest parallel in selection and treat- 
ment of enrichment for the Sabratha torso is in the pteryges 
of the Olympia Titus (Richter, PAPS 95, no. 2 [1951] 190, 
fig. 53; Hekler, JOAI 19-20 [1919] 217ff, fig. 145; Treu, 
Olympia TI], pl. ux, 2). 

In the Antonine period a type of cuirass develops which lasts 
throughout later antiquity and which features one row of short 
pteryges with animal heads and rosettes modelled in very high, 
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leather straps of the Hellenistic-type cuirasses men- 
tioned above.’** The Cherchel “Augustus” (pl. 74, 
fig. 19) features a set of pteryges of singularly dec- 
orative aspect above a short leather apron—an alter- 
nating set of archaistic Silen masks above inverted 
palmettes and Gorgoneia of more elaborate archais- 
tic type than that on the upper part of the Fogg 
breastplate.** The Sabratha yupaza carta lorica, 
with its breastplate commemorating the war of 
AD. 69-70 (pl. 74, fig. 18), has a set of pteryges 
carved in the elaborate manner of a number of 
cuirassed statues in the later first and second cen- 
turies a.p.””? Leading outwards from the central 
flap with an unusual scene, of an eagle with a snake 
in its beak on a rocky landscape,’?* the Sabratha 


heavy relief, as the late antique examples, supra notes 8”7ff. 
This cuirass style gives its first indications in the shape of the 
pteryges of the Hadrianic series exemplified by the Agora torso 
(note 68, etc.). An early example of the Antonine type with a 
single row of pteryges and with the characteristic cloth belt 
knotted above heraldic griffins on the breastplate is the second 
cuirassed torso in the Guelma Museum (note 110, fig. 22). 
Next chronologically are the Dresden statue of Antoninus Pius 
(M. Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoninischer Zeit, Ber- 
lin 1939, 127, pl. 5), the cuirassed statue of an Emperor found 
on the Via Imperiale in Rome (FastiA 1 [1946] no. 1296, fig. 
59—although the head is missing above the chin, a trace of 
the beard remains), the statue of Marcus Aurelius (portrait of 
ca. A.D. 160) found in Alexandria (Museum no. 3520; Wegner, 
op.cit. 167, pl. 17), perhaps the Vatican Antoninus Pius (Man- 
cini, op.cit. pl. xxi; Amelung, Vat.Cat. I, 774f, no. 682, pl. 
83), the colossal Lucius Verus from the Forum Novum of 
Thubursicum Numidarum (Khamissa) (G. Sassy, Libyca 1 
[1953] 1ooff, fig. 1), the Boboli Marcus Aurelius (Einzelauf- 
nahmen xii, no. 3451), and to move into the fourth century: 
the Emperor crowned by Roma or Constantinopolis on a major 
cameo in Leningrad (Delbrueck, op.cit. 130f, figs. 32£; G. Bruns, 
“Staatskameen des 4. Jahrhunderts nach Christi Geburt,” 104. 
Berlin Winckelmannspr. 28f, fig. 25). 

Analysis of this group of cuirasses and their parallels leads 
to a conclusion about the dating of a controversial historical 
relief: the relief from the Ephesus Library, known either as 
the “Profectio of Divus Traianus” (Toynbee, JRS 37 [1947] 
188) or the “Apotheosis of Marcus Aurelius” (E. Strong, 
La scultura romana Il, 258, pl. tL), cannot itself be earlier 
than the Antonine period. This would accord well with sug- 
gestions that the series of reliefs glorify Hadrian and his family 
and were executed just before or at the time of his death in 
the summer of a.p. 138 (Fr. von Lorentz, RM 48 [1933] 309, 
pl. 50). The ‘“‘Apotheosis” relief must refer to the deification 
of the Parthian ¢riumphator Trajan rather than Hadrian, who 
appears elsewhere (Ryberg, MAAR 22 [1955] 133f, pl. 47; 
AJA 61 [1957] 1166). 

126 This motif is known in art from coins of Elis (ca. 471- 
421 B.c.) as “the well-known omen of victory sent by Zeus, 
Aids répas alyidxowo” (Iliad XII. 211) (B. V. Head, Historia 
Numorum?, Oxford 1911, 420) and is therefore most appropri- 
ate as the central feature in the secondary enrichment of a 
JUDAEA CAPTA cuirass. See further, R. Wittkower, ]Warb 
2 (1938-1939) 310ff, with extensive documentation. 
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cuirass has pteryges enriched with a pair of panther 
masks with inverted palmettes in their mouths, 
Medusa heads in partial profile, two sets of elephant 
heads set in profile back to back, and, in the lower 
row, Macedonian helmets,’?’ rams’ heads,’?* and 
crossed shields.’?® These details can all be paralleled 
extensively on other cuirasses,**° and they derive 
from the same later Hellenistic decorative repertory 
in metalwork and marble which was adapted in 
imperial Rome to furniture ornament,*** to archi- 
tectural moldings in terracotta and marble,**’ to 
cinerary urns,”** and to the large “Piranesi”-type 
marble vases or candelabra.*** 

While the pteryges of the group of Hadrian’s 
cuirass statues in Olympia, the Agora (pl. 73, fig. 
15), from Cnossus (pl. 72, fig. 16), and elsewhere 
vary in details, they show a general similarity of 
style and subject, and none contains any details 
as specific as those of the Hierapytna statue (pl. 
73, fig. 17). Ammon masks, Medusae, helmets of 
various Hellenistic types, elephant heads, eagles, 
and the like may suggest the armourial iconography 


127 Similar to the helmet worn by Seleucus I Nicator (312- 
280 B.c.) on silver coins struck after the victory of Ipsus in 
301 B.c. (Head, op.cit. 757, fig. 332; British Museum, 4A Guide 
to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, London 1932, 50, pl. 27, 
no. II). 

128 The type of the single or linked rams’ heads is that known 
in Greek and Etruscan armorial enrichment since the early fifth 
century 38.c. Its most prominent classical manifestation is the 
pair on the visor of the helmet worn by the Athena Giustiniani 
replicas (see T. T. Hoopes, ‘““The Greek Helmet in the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis,” Studies Presented to David M. Robinson 
II, 833ff, esp. 835, note 6, pls. 81ff) and on busts adapted in 
Roman times from this statuary type (e.g. Einzelaufnahmen no. 
3852f, in Copenhagen: F. Poulsen, Cat. 96, no. 104 and bibl.). 
A young head, perhaps Perseus of Macedonia (179-168 B.c.), 
in a herm with Hermes or Perseus (wearing petasus with wings) 
at Ince wears a royal Macedonian helmet with rams’-head 
cheek-pieces (B. Ashmole, 4 Catalogue of the Ancient Marbles 
at Ince Blundell Hall, Oxford 1929, 48f, no. 111). 

129 This motif is seen in monumental scale in one of the 
trophy reliefs from the Hadrianeum and now in the Cortile 
of the Palazzo dei Conservatori. In this case an oval and an 
octagonal shield are shown (Stuart Jones, The Sculptures of 
the Palazzo det Conservatori, 3ff, 10, no. 10, pl. 4). A closer 
parallel exists in two octagonal shields on one of the Parthian 
trophy panels with the Dacia keystone from the Villa Cesi 
(ibid. 16ff, no. 6a, pl. 8). See further, E. Lowy, “Die Anfange 
des Triumphbogens,” /KS 2 (1928) 1ff. 

130 See notes 118, 125. 

131¢.¢, the lion masks on a tripod basin or vase in the 
Louvre (Gusman, L’Art décoratif I, pl. 2). 

132 See note 124, and the palmettes on a frieze in the 
Lateran from the Forum of Trajan (Gusman, op.cit. pl. 22), 
the Ammon head in relief on the patera in the Divus Vespasianus 
temple frieze (bid. pl. 66), and the archaistic masks and 
palmettes on a frieze in the Lateran (sbid. pl. go). 

133 e.g, rams’ heads and eagles on the corners: cf. the numer- 
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of Ptolemaic Alexandria,**® but these enrichments 
do not elucidate the Hadrianic Roma Aeterna 
themes of the breastplates in more than a very gen- 
eral way.’** When these motifs are linked with 
breastplates such as that of the Boston torso (pl. 
72, fig. 10), on which Victoriae of Neo-Attic type 
dance before a Palladium, the symbolism of the 
pteryges contributes nothing to possible connections 
of the principal scene with Domitian’s cult of Mi- 
nerva. 

A cuirass statue of Trajan with a late or post- 
humous portrait, with a stance recalling that of 
the Prima Porta Augustus, with a breastplate con- 
taining scenes alluding to imperial victories in the 
East, and with the unique motif of bucrania form- 
ing the major enrichment of the pteryges, suggests 
need of an enquiry as to how the bucranium motif 
can be related to the other aspects of the statue. The 
fact that instances where the symbolism of the 
pteryges relates to the breastplate are very few only 
serves to set off the individuality of the Fogg bu- 
crania and therefore to underline their importance. 


ous examples discussed and illustrated by W. Altmann, Die 
romischen Grabaltire der Kaiserzeit (Berlin 1905) 68ff, esp. 79, 
fig. 66 (eagles below rams’ heads); Ammon heads on the 
corners: ibid. 88ff, esp. 89, fig. 74 (an eagle with wings 
spread in the centre). 

134.9. the Silen masks on a marble candelabrum in the Villa 
Borghese (Gusman, op.cit. pls. 20, 35) and on the handles of 
a vase in the Museo Capitolino (ibid. pl. 64); the rams’ heads 
on a candelabrum in the Vatican (ibid. pl. 124); and the 
archaistic masks on a decorative column also in the Vatican 
(ibid. pl. 55). Frontal Ammon masks appear on the obverses 
of circular marble oscillia (as the example in Tegel: Einzelauf- 
nahmen no. 2996). 

135 The Medusa head on one of the Julio-Claudian or Flavian 
Lauersfort phalerae has been compared to the Medusa head 
of the Tazza Farnese with its Alexandrine subjects (Seltman, 
CAH plates, IV, 142 b and refs.). An Ammon head, a fulmen, 
and a rosette enrich the helmet of Ptolemy II Philadelphus on 
the well-known large cameo in Vienna (A. Furtwangler, Die 
antiken Gemmen, Berlin-Leipzig 1900, II, 25off, I, pl. x1; 
F. Eichler, E. Kris, Die Kameen im Kunsthistorischen Museum, 
Vienna 1927, 47f, no. 3, pl. 1). The type of eagle on Flavian 
to Hadrianic pteryges appears on the large sardonyx in Vienna 
with busts of Claudius and family springing from cornucopiae 
(CAH Plates, IV, 158 b and refs.). Another Lauersfort phalera 
is in the form of an Ammon head (G. Q. Giglioli, Museo dell’ 
Impero Romano, Rome 1929, 35, pl. xvi; cf. pl. xx, the ceno- 
taph of Caelius in Bonn where such objects are worn). 

136 The form of the heraldic eagle on the lower part of the 
breastplate (as on the second Guelma torso [note 110]) or on 
the pteryges (as on the Hierapytna and Agora statues) suggests 
the military symbolism of the legionary eagle, as on one end 
of the marble sarcophagus discovered in 1947 in the Piazza 
Matteotti in Modena (FastiA 2 [1947] no. 2681 [Arias]). This 
architectural sarcophagus of sub-Alpine type is dated in the 
Antonine period. The other end has a similar eagle as an aquila 
between two maniple standards. 
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The importance of this motif becomes evident 
when we observe that there are few occurrences 
of the bucranium in Roman art after the Augustan 
Ara Pacis (9 B.c.) that cannot be shown to have 
a funerary connection or context. Furthermore, 
after the Augustan age bovine heads, as opposed 
to bovine skulls, appear in hardly more than one 
partial instance in the Latin West in a purely 
funerary connection. This instance occurs in the 
period of Hadrianic classicism, in the enrichment 
of the Mausoleum of Hadrian in Rome, where 
bucrania adorned the frieze of the rectangular base 
while bulls’ heads probably decorated the frieze of 
the circular drum.**’ Finally, instances of use of the 
bovine skull as opposed to the bovine head in major 
carved enrichment, architectural and otherwise, in 
Greece and the Hellenistic East are generally con- 
fined to the period between the later fourth cen- 
tury B.c. and the termination of the major Hellen- 
istic kingdoms with the advent of Rome in the 
later second and first centuries B.c. Their signifi- 
cance seems to be purely ritual and decorative 
rather than sepulchral.**® 

The conclusion which we may draw (from il- 
lustration of this thesis, in conjunction with ma- 


137 PD. E. Strong, “Late Hadrianic Architectural Ornament in 
Rome,” PBSR 21 (1953) 142ff (Appendix I. “The Decoration 
of the Square Base of the Mausoleum of Hadrian’’). Like later 
antiquarians Cinquecento architects spoke of testi di bue with- 
out distinguishing bucrania from bovine heads. Witness the 
tomb of Caecilia Metella, known as capo di bue in the Renais- 
sance. A cassone of ca. 1440, by the Anghiari Master (perhaps 
the Castagno follower Giov. di Francesco del Cervelliera da 
Rovezzano, d. 1459) and in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
shows the city of Rome in the left rear of a scene based on 
Livy V, 40-42, the flight of the Vestals at the Gallic sack of 
Rome. Castel Sant’Angelo appears beside the Aurelian Wall 
extension as a turreted circle on a square base, the upper part 
of which possesses cornice, frieze and architrave with bucrania 
and garlands below (P. Schubring, Cassont. Truhen und Truhen- 
bilder der italienischen Friihrenatssance, Leipzig 1923, 107f, 
pl. xrx, no. 108). Castel Sant’Angelo with square base enriched 
with bucrania also appears in Giulio Romano’s fresco ca. 1520 
of the Vision of the Cross, in the Sala di Costantino of the 
Vatican (A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, 1X, Part 2, 
Milan 1926, 350ff, fig. 286). A scene on the bronze doors of 
St. Peter’s, ca. A.D. 1433-1445, reverses the decoration, placing 
bucrania on the circular drum and bovine heads on the square 
base (M. Lazzaroni, A. Mufioz, A. Filarete, scultore e archi- 
tetto del sec. XV, Rome 1908, pl. m1). The MSS of Johannes 
Marcanova of Padua (ca. 1410-1467) are further examples of 
the Renaissance confusion in representing garland friezes. In 
his fanciful reconstructions Marcanova uses Cupid heads with 
garlands in a number of views of monuments in Rome (e.g. 
MAAR 6 [1927] pls. 24, Monte Testaccio, 28, Vatican obelisk, 
29, Baths of Diocletian, 31, Castel Sant’Angelo, 32, Tarpea), 
but he saw bucrania on the tomb of Caecilia Metella (op.cit. 
pl. 34). 
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terial already presented) is that the Fogg Trajan 
is a statue set up to honour the Optimus Princeps 
as victor over Parthia and Armenia, in the years 
shortly following his untimely demise, the years 
when his successor Hadrian based the strength of 
his own imperium on systematic commemoration 
of his predecessor’s acts and memory. 

The earliest datable appearance of bucrania on 
an imperial document is the coinage of Augustus, 
struck at an uncertain mint probably in the East 
ca. 20 B.c. (pl. 75, fig. 29, no. 2). The candelabrum 
in the centre of the reverse design has been seen 
as an allusion to the sacred fire borne in procession 
before Augustus,’*® but the association may be 
funerary, for connections with commemoration of 
the dead (Julius Caesar?) have also been noticed.**° 
On these aurei and denarii the two bucrania ap- 
pear above two paterae in the garland surrounding 
the candelabrum.. 

The presence of bucrania supporting the carved 
garlands on the inner precinct wall of the Ara Pacis 
Augustae stems both from the character of Roman 
state sacrificial ceremonies and the considerations 
which led to the construction of the Augustan altar 
and its setting. Research over the last fifty years 


138 Bucrania support garlands in the enrichment of the ortho- 
state blocks from the ‘Honourific Tomb” (heroédn) or altar of 
the Bouleuterion at Miletus. The Bouleuterion was constructed 
by Antiochus II between 166 and 164 B.c., but the herodn, in 
which were found fragments of a sarcophagus, belongs to the 
Roman period and may be evidence for the penetration of Roman 
funerary motifs into the Eastern provinces (Mendel, op.cit. III, 
493f, nos. 1282f). Examples belonging to the Hellenistic period 
comprise the propylaea at Epidaurus (late fourth century or 
later: W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece, 
London-New York 1950, 286, note 3), stylobate blocks of the 
Arsinoeion on Samothrace (289-281 3B.c.: A. Conze, A. Hauser, 
G. Niemann, Archaeologische Untersuchungen auf Samothrake 
I, Vienna 1875, 79ff, pls. Lxff), and the frieze of the Ptolemaion 
also on Samothrace (280-265 B.c., now in Vienna and Istanbul: 
Conze, Hauser, O. Benndorf, Neue archaeologische Unter- 
suchungen II, Vienna 1880, 41ff, pls. xxxvinff; Mendel, op.cit. 
Ill, 431f, nos. 1185ff; also, for both monuments: K. Lehmann, 
Samothrace, New York 1955, 25, 49ff, fig. 12, 73f). An altar 
with bucrania, in the Athens National Museum, is of Roman 
imperial date (Altmann, op.cit. 3, fig. 1; see also note 155). 

Bulls’ heads first appear in the fourth to third century B.c. 
in bracket capitals inspired by the Persian capitals of Susa and 
Persepolis (in the Agora at Salamis in Cyprus: Dinsmoor, op.cit. 
z9of; E. von Mercklin, RM 60/61 [1953/54] 186ff, pls. 80ff) 
and in triglyph carving giving the effect of supporting a cornice 
(in the Stoa of Antigonus at Delos, erected ca. 254 B.c.: 
Dinsmoor, 291f). Cf. also the frieze in Istanbul, from the area 
of the theatre at Pergamon and dated third or second century 
B.c. (Mendel, op.cit. III, 430f, no. 1184). 

1897, R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor 
(Middletown [Conn.] 1931) 194ff. 

140 BMCCRE I, cxxvif, 1rof, pl. 17, nos. 14f. 
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into the decorative character of the Ara Pacis has 
established fairly conclusively the thesis that the 
altar complex of 9 B.c. is a permanent version of 
a temporary wooden structure of 13 B.c.*** The 
presence of bucrania in this commemorative rather 
than funerary monument is but a permanence of 
the skulls and garlands which adorned the struc- 
ture put up for the ceremonies and was given a 
lasting, accurate memorial in the marble altar and 
precinct completed four years later. 

Ox-skulls were already firmly established in the 
decorative repertory of Roman tomb carving about 
the middle of the last century of the Republic: 
they appear with garlands and rosettes on the tomb 
of the Plebeian Aedile C. Publicius Bibulus, re- 
stored (?) or erected at the foot of the Capitoline 
Hill.**? Midway in technique between the heavy 
garlands of the Bibulus tomb and the delicate Hel- 
lenistic carving of the Ara Pacis is the frieze of 
swags suspended from bucrania on the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, daughter of Q. Creticus and wife of 
a certain Crassus. This tomb is generally dated about 
20 B.c."** It is not coincidence that the only Roman 
garland sarcophagus of generally accepted Julio- 
Claudian date, the Caffarelli sarcophagus in Berlin 
(pl. 73, fig. 23), has three bucrania supporting the 
two delicately carved swags of fruit and flowers 
on its principal panel. The sarcophagus seems, 
furthermore, a rarity in an era when such funerary 
monuments consist almost entirely of cineraria of 
various types rather than sarcophagi.*** 


141 A thesis recently restated by Prof. J. M. C. Toynbee (Proc 
BritAc 39 [1955] 71ff). 

142 S, B. Platner and T. Ashby, 4 Topographical Dictionary 
of Ancient Rome (Oxford 1929) 477; G. Lugli, I monumenti 
antichi di Roma e suburbio Ill (Rome 1938) 262ff, fig. 56; 
Ducati, L’Arte in Roma, pl. xxtx; Consoctazione Turistica 
Italiana YX, Roma 1 (Milan 1941) 37, fig. 27. C. Publicius 
Bibulus is either unknown or was Tribune of the Plebs in 209 
B.c. (T. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman 
Republic, New York 1951, I, 342, II, 609). 

143, Strong, Art in Ancient Rome (New York 1928) 136, 
fig. 155; D. S. Robertson, 4 Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Architecture (Cambridge 1945) 266; CIL VI, 1274. B. Gotze 
dates the tomb 50 sB.c. (Das Rundgrab in Falerii, Stuttgart 
1939, 10f, 13, 15f, 18f, etc., fig. 14). The transition from 
Hellenistic bulls’ heads to Roman bucrania in the last years of 
the Republic is discussed in A. E. Napp, Bukranion und Guir- 
lande, Heidelberg 1930, 4-20. The interest taken by Romans 
of the early Empire in bucrania rather than bovine heads is 
summed up in the lifesize marble bucranium now preserved 
on the wall of the Convent in Grottaferrata (photograph from 
Dott. E. Paribeni). 

144]. M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic School (Cambridge 
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Recent research has re-emphasized the close rela- 
tionship of the form and decoration of the Claudian 
Ara Pietatis Augustae to its prototype of g B.c.**° 
The fact that the decorative swags of laurel leaves 
and berries on the Claudian altar precinct are tied 
to candelabra instead of bucrania may indicate that 
the candelabra were regarded as the same parallels 
in sacrificial ritual to bucrania that they are on the 
Augustan coins mentioned previously. The in- 
creased funerary connotation of bucrania may have 
rendered them inappropriate on an altar dedicated 
to imperial piety, unless the cult connotations of 
the Julio-Claudian house are involved. Funerary 
connotations of the bucrania are possibly implied 
in the Julio-Claudian altar of Manlius, from the 
theatre at Caere and now in the Lateran,**® if the 
sacrifice offered to the Genius Augusti suggests in- 
clusion of Divus Augustus Pater in these honours. 
The altar cannot date before a.p. 10-12, since the 
cult image of the temple of Concord dedicated at 
that time in the name of Tiberius and his dead 
brother Drusus appears in high relief on the back 
of the altar.**”7 The presence of bucrania above the 
utensils of sacrifice on the short sides of the altar 
in the temple of Vespasian at Pompeii indicates 
that at this date bucrania were appropriate in the 
commemoration of sacrifices to the Genius of the 
living Emperor, provided that the evidence of bull 
rather than steer (appropriate to a divus) in the 
sacrificial scene testifies to the accuracy of the sculp- 
tor in recording ritual and that the recutting of a 
monument possibly Augustan has not left the en- 
1934) 203, 229, pl. tv, 2 and refs.; Seltman, CAH Plates IV, 
124 (c). Rodenwaldt, in the basic publication (82 Berlin 
Winckelmannspr. 1925), dated the sarcophagus in the Tiberian 
period, but Seltman favours a Claudian date for this carving 
that he terms “indubitably Roman.” The sarcophagus of 
Raphael, in the Pantheon, also features bucrania, but a date at 
the beginning of the Empire (Rodenwaldt) or in the second 
century a.D. (Toynbee, op.cit. 229, pl. LV, 3) does not minimize 
the rareness of its shape or the value of its Roman provenance. 
Rodenwaldt (op.cit. 25f, figs. 17£) does not explain his date of 
A.D. 18 for the altar with bucrania and garlands in Naples, 
inscribed GENIO.HVIC.DEC/SACRVM. 

145], S. Ryberg, Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art 
MAAR 22 (1955) 67. 

146 jhid, 84ff, pls. xxvf. 

147 Platner and Ashby, op.cit. 137ff, esp. 139; BMCCRE I, 
CXXXVili, 137 no. 116, etc.; D. F. Brown, The Temples of Rome 
as Coin Types (A. N. S. Num. Notes and Monogr. 90), New 
York 1940, 14ff; L. R. Taylor, AJA 25 (1921) 387ff; M. 
Bernhart, DJbNum 1 (1938) 146f. The image appears before 
its temple on an inscribed relief in the Galleria delle Statue of 


the Vatican (Amelung, op.cit II, 611ff, no. 4o1a, pl. 53 [where 
it is misnumbered 393a]). 
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richment of these short sides unrelated to the prin- 
cipal scene.*** 

A major imperial monument of the period ex- 
actly contemporary with the destruction of Pompeii, 
however, shows the bucranium firmly established 
in the principal enrichment of a structure dedi- 
cated to two deceased and deified emperors. Bu- 
crania alternate with priestly insignia and sacrificial 
utensils in the frieze of the side facade of the tem- 
ple of Vespasian and Titus in the Roman Forum. 
Although a Severan restoration of the temple was 
recorded in the recut architrave of the front, the 
surviving section of entablature clearly belongs to 
the period of Titus (a.p. 79-81) or the early years 
of Domitian.**° 

Numerous Roman marble cinerary chests or urns 
(cineraria) of the Flavian through the earlier Ha- 
drianic periods provide testimony to the complete 
establishment of bucrania in a purely funerary con- 
text at this time, whatever doubts may have existed 
concerning their role in Augustan and Julio-Claudi- 
an decoration.’*° Such Hellenistic decorative motifs 
as rams’ heads, Ammon heads, Erotes, and, as a 
result of the Augustan commemorative cycle, vic- 
tories, appear on the corners of these urns,*** but 
bucrania always replace bovine heads in all possi- 
ble cases. A chest in the Museo Nuovo on the Capi- 


148 Ryberg, op.cit. 81ff, pls. xxvf. 

149 Platner and Ashby, Op.cit. 556; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, 
BullComm 62 (1934) 93, fig. 2; CIL VI, 938; Strong, La 
scultura romana I, 129, pl. xxv. 

The upper enrichment of a round tomb of the later first 
century A.D. has been confidently published as belonging with 
the Flavian Haterii tomb reliefs (Gusman, op.cit. II, pls. 114f), 
but these fragments, including handsomely fashioned bucrania 
and a garland (and dolphins), are said on more reliable author- 
ity to have been found near Vicovaro (Gotze, Op.cit. 12; idem, 
AA 1935, col. 342, fig. 3; O. Benndorf, R. Schone, Die antiken 
Bildwerke des Lateranenischen Museums, Leipzig 1867, 2109, 
no. 344a). A bucrania frieze of similar date probably also de- 
rives from a tomb structure (Gusman, op.cit. pl. 3). So perhaps 
does the frieze in the Museo Capitolino with bucrania, naval 
emblems and sacrificial implements, since it comes mainly 
from San Lorenzo fuori le Mura (J. W. Crous, RM 55 [1940] 
65ff and older refs.). The surviving parts of the frieze of the 
temple of Vesta in the Roman Forum are later Augustan, ex- 
plaining the presence of bucrania amid emblems of sacrifice 
there; the mouldings on the coffering blocks above and the 
remaining fragments of the base, however, belong to the 
Severan reconstruction (cf. Ch. Huelsen, The Roman Forum, 
Rome 1906, 186ff, figs. 107f; G. Lugli, Roma antica, Il centro 
monumentale, Rome 1946, 205ff). The bucrania on the temple 
of Apollo in Campo (“Sosianus”) are, of course, earlier Au- 
gustan at the latest (cf. A. M. Colini, BullComm 68 [1940] 
24ff, figs. 16, 20; refs. in Ryberg, op.cit. 145£). 

150 Altmann, op.cit. 59ff (twelve examples, commencing in 
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toline, without inscription but dated in the Julio- 
Claudian period, presents the unusual feature of 
a garland of fruit and leaves suspended from three 
bucrania, two of which are set at the rectangular 
corners of the monument.’’” Another example in 
the same collection, with inscription and style dat- 
ing to the later Trajanic or earlier Hadrianic pe- 
riod, has garlands suspended from two goat heads 
on the corners and a bucranium in the centre.’** 
The ancient lid of a later second century sarcopha- 
gus from the Valle-Capranica collection in Rome 
and now with the Townley Marbles in the British 
Museum shows the bucranium motif complement- 
ing a scene highly funerary in nature (pl. 72, fig. 
24). The sarcophagus front shows the deceased, a 
young girl, laid out on a couch surrounded by 
members of her family and attendants, all in exag- 
gerated attitudes of mourning; on the front of the 
lid three bucrania support garlands and fillets.*** 

The constant use of bucrania on Roman cineraria 
and sarcophagi is all the more striking when we 
recall that sarcophagi made in Greece and Asia 
Minor in the second and third centuries a.p. follow 
the other Hellenistic decorative tradition, and bu- 
crania occur, instead of the complete heads of oxen, 
bulls, and other animals, only in isolated later ex- 
amples perhaps made for Roman patrons or at 


the Augustan period). Bucrania, patera and garland friezes on 
large statue bases of the second century A.D. may well indicate 
that they were designed for a posthumous commemoration 
(e.g. the Hadrianic example in the Palazzo Pitti: Einzelauf- 
nahmen, no. 3721, and the various examples in the Louvre: 
Reinach-Clarac, Répertoire de la statuaire I, 120ff). 

151 See note 133; Victories and Erotes: Altmann, op.cit. 
Io1ff, esp. no. 83, fig. 85 (the ash urn of C. Clodius Primitivus 
and C. Clodius Apollinaris, with Victoriae opening the carved 
portals on the front: Lehmann-Hartleben, BullComm 62 [1934] 
118f, fig. 19). 

1521), Mustilli, 17 Museo Mussolini (Rome 1939) 157f, no. 
26, pl. xcvi1, 361. The form and enrichment of the altar with 
bucrania in the Terme (Strong, Scultura romana I, 5of, fig. 29) 
“un vero trionfo dello stile illusionistico augusteo” is a better 
candidate for Flavian forerunner of the majority of these urns 
than the Ara Pacis frieze. 

153 Mustilli, op.cif. 156, no. 22, pl. xcvm, 360. 

154 Smith, Cat., III, 325f, no. 2315; J. Liversidge, Furniture 
in Roman Britain (London 1955) 7, 30, etc., fig. 17. Cf. also 
the sarcophagus with griffins, ca. a.D. 120, in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge (given by Lord Carmichael, 1920); the 
lid features bucrania and garlands, with sacrificial implements 
in the four intervening areas. We may see the bucrania on the 
ends of a well-known, late Antonine battle sarcophagus in 
the Museo Nuovo Capitolino as providing the symbols of 
victory and the “triumphal”? sacrifice to Nemesis with a mors 
in Victoria connotation (Ryberg, MAAR 22 [1955] 168, pl. 61; 
Mustilli, op.cit. roof, no. 8, pl. Lx). 
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least under the influence of Roman taste.’”? The 
conclusion we may draw from this survey of the 
bucrania is that their meaning is funerary and that 
their use indicates that the Fogg Trajan is not 
only a posthumous statue of the Emperor but one 
most likely set up somewhere in the Latin West, 
probably in Italy. 

These observations on the funerary nature of 
bucrania in Roman art of the second century A.D. 
lead to conclusions concerning two sets of triumphal 
sculptures executed during this period. A garland 
suspended from two bucrania adorns the relief 
surface of the ferculum with Parthian captives and 
a trophy in a relief fragment showing a triumphal 
procession, from the Boncompagni-Ludovisi col- 
lection and now in the Museo Nazionale Ro- 
mano (pl. 75, fig. 25).*°° Until recently scholars 
have been nearly unanimous in dating this frag- 
ment in the later Antonine period, generally in the 
period of monumental Aurelian sculpture (ca. av. 
165-180). An attempt to associate this relief with 
honours offered by the Senate to Septimius Severus 
for his Parthian successes in A.D. 195 has not met 
with approval;**’ the style and the details of carv- 
ing are clearly too early to place this relief with 
what we know of monumental Severan art. The 
obvious suggestion remains that the Eastern bar- 
barians on the ferculum indicate commemoration 
of the Parthian and Armenian wars of a.p. 163-166; 
in the last year Lucius Verus returned from the 
East, and Marcus Aurelius shared his triumph on 
12 October of that year.*°* The relatively small 


155 See note 138. Examples of sarcophagi: (Chatsworth, 
probably from Smyrna) AJA 59 (1955) 132, pl. 41, fig. 5; 
(Bryn Mawr College lawn, from Girard College and Beirut) 
CIL Til, 1, 15*, p. 32*, Il, Suppl. 1, 6694; (No. 1180, Nat. 
Museum, Athens) Toynbee, Hadrianic School, pl. wu, 2; 
(Tripoli, N. Africa, and in Istanbul) Mendel, op.cit. II, 403ff, 
no. 1164, also nos. 1165f. 

Bulls’ heads outnumber bucrania among the few examples 
of Greek altar-like sepulchral monuments of the imperial period: 
e.g. nos. 2285-2287 in the British Museum (Smith, Caz¢., III, 
292ff). The example with ox-skulls is “probably from Delos” 
(no. 2285); one of the other examples (no. 2287) is an Elgin 
marble. No. 2324 (Smith, 332f), a large marble sarcophagus 
with ridge-shaped lid, from Hierapytna and possibly first 
century A.D., is said to have faintly indicated ox-skulls at the 
angles. Late second or third century examples in Asia Minor with 
softened, stylized bucrania include one of the sarcophagi found 
over a decade ago on a sepulchral way at Perge in Pamphylia 
(Mansel, FastiA 2 [1947] 231ff, no. 2064, fig. 47). Most of 
the names in the Greek inscriptions post-date the Constitutio 
Antoniniana; the Bryn Mawr sarcophagus with its Latin inscrip- 
tion in memory of a follower of Julia Domna’s Emesene house 
(Julia Mamaea) is testimony to Latin sepulchral influences in 
the Eastern Mediterranean in the Severan period. The purely 
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size of the relief is striking, as if it had come from 
an arch or monument smaller than the usual Tra- 
janic, Hadrianic, or Antonine triumphal struc- 
tures.’ 

The late Franz Cumont restudied a small zoccolo 
or column base from a triumphal monument and 
now in the Villa Borghese. He linked this base 
with two similar bases in the small, early Christian 
church of SS. Nereo e Achilleo near the Baths of 
Caracalla, a church renovated by the Cardinal Ba- 
ronius in a.p. 1597. The bases show Eastern bar- 
barians bearing offerings; their style is clearly that 
of the third quarter of the second century a.p.*®° 
An Arcus Divi Veri is known to have stood in the 
first region, in the area near SS. Nereo e Achilleo 
and possibly on the Via Appia.*** From size, 
style, and iconography it would be quite plausible 
to attribute the Boncompagni-Ludovisi relief as 
well as the three, or possibly four, bases to this 
destroyed arch. Lucius Verus died in a. 169, 
and honours were paid to his deified memory al- 
most immediately. In the light of the funerary 
connections of bucrania in other late first and sec- 
ond century monuments, an allusion to funerary 
commemoration in a sculptured representation of 
Parthian triumph seems most appropriate on an 
arch finished in memory of a man whose greatest 
claim was the titles Armeniacus Parthicus Maximus. 
It is also quite possible that the presence of bu- 
crania in the Boncompagni-Ludovisi relief settles 
the doubt left by the silence of antiquity as to 
whether or not the arch to Lucius Verus was even 


decorative aspects of bulls’ heads are further stressed by their 
use around a water trough of the imperial period at Ephesus 
(J. Keil, Fuhrer durch Ephesos, OAI, 3d. ed., 1955, 62f, fig. 35). 

156 Strong, Scultura romana Il, 295, fig. 180; idem, Art in 
Ancient Rome II, 117f, fig. 420; Levi, Barbarians on Roman 
Imperial Coins and Sculpture 22, and esp. notes 3f, pl. 1x, 5. 

157 J, Budde, Severisches Relief in Palazzo Sacchetti, Deutsches 
Arch. Inst. (Berlin 1955) 62ff, pls. 8f, figs. 64f, esp. p. 64, 
note 94. The traditional dating has been reaffirmed by F. Matz, 
in his review of Budde’s work (Gnomon 27 [1955] 539). 

158 BMCCRE IV, ciiff; W. Weber, CAH XI, 348f. 

159 See G. Cultrera, BZA 3 (1909) 6ff. Dimensions of 0.94m. 
height and 1.03m. width are quite small considering we possess 
what appears to be most of the height of a major triumphal 
relief panel, possibly one of the reliefs from the passageway of 
an arch (since the long dimension was composed of more than 
one slab of marble: iid. 7, note 3). 

160 Cumont, MemPont 3 (1932) 82ff. The present writer will 
suggest elsewhere that Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings, Windsor 
nos. 8218-8220 (from Cassiano dal Pozzo’s mid-Seicento col- 
lection) reproduce the three faces of another, now lost zoccolo 
from this series. 

161 Levi, op.cit. 22, note 4; Platner and Ashby, op.cit. 47. 
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commenced before his death and deification. The 
fact that the whole ferculum ensemble, including 
trophy and prisoners as represented in relief, was 
undoubtedly copied from a processional image 
rather than a real group increased the commemora- 
tive potential of the ferculum decoration.’ 

In the light of these suggestions about the Ludo- 
visi triumphal relief fragment, a detail on the arch 
of Trajan at Beneventum clarifies the interpreta- 
tion of the attic reliefs as documents of imperial 
policy in the crucial period when Hadrian was con- 
solidating control of the Empire. As is well known, 
the small frieze following the broken lines of en- 
tablature around the entire arch below the attic 
contains a continuous scene of an imperial tri- 
umphal procession (pl. 75, fig. 26). This procession 
includes the imperial quadriga led by Virtus, pris- 
oners in carts, animals decked for sacrifice, and a 
series of fercula on which are borne various objects 
including the golden crowns presented to the Em- 
peror for his victories.*°* Each one of these fercula 
is enriched on its visible side with garlands sus- 
pended from three bucrania in a recessed panel. It 
has been argued that this processional frieze, as 
well as one of the lower reliefs, commemorate the 
ceremonies of Trajan’s Dacian triumph of a.p. 106, 
the termination of the second war.*** Since the 
whole arch portrays events late in Trajan’s reign 
and since bucrania are prominently displayed on 
the fercula, the triumph represented in the small 
frieze seems more likely to be that awarded Trajan 
posthumously for his victories over a multitude of 

162 Cultrera, op.cit. ff. 

163 See above, notes 5off; Pietrangeli, op.cit. pls. xxxvuf; 
Ryberg, op.cit. 150ff, pls. tivf, esp. 152. Mrs. Ryberg observes 
that the relief depicts a triumphal procession from the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus to the Porta Triumphalis. 

164 Ryberg, op.cit. 155, pl. Lv, fig. 83. 

165 See note 53, etc. It is difficult to judge from the iconog- 
raphy of the barbarian captives in this frieze. They appear to 
wear neither Dacian nor Parthian caps, and, in keeping with 
what has been said concerning the Hierapytna statue of Hadrian, 
the symbolism may embrace Eastern peoples as a whole, 
Parthians, Armenians, Arabs, Jews, and the peoples (whose 
names the Senate scarcely knew) on Trajan’s farthest routes of 
march. Cf. also the useful detailed photograph: FastiA 4 (1949) 
no. 3814, fig. 72. Dacians, of course, appear capless on the 
Great Trajanic Frieze (Ducati, L’Arte in Roma, pl. cxxiv), on 
the Column of Trajan (Ducati, pls. cxxf), and in the Vatican 
bust (idem, pl. cxxv1). The Parthian standard bearer in the 
right spandrel of the triple arch at Pisidian Antioch (a.D. 212) 
is also without his cap (Levi, op.cit. 8, pl. 1, 2), as is likewise 
the similar figure in the centre of the Prima Porta cuirass. 


166 Fr. Hauser, Die neu-attischen Reliefs (Stuttgart 1889) 
128ff. 
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Eastern nations than that already adequately com- 
memorated a decade before.** 

We may now return to the parallel of Augustan 
and late Trajanic-early Hadrianic commemoration 
of events on the Eastern frontier implicit in the 
principal composition of the Fogg cuirass. Since 
Friedrich Hauser investigated Neo-Attic reliefs 
nearly seventy years ago, the relation between Neo- 
Attic marbles, so-called Campana architectural ter- 
racottas, and early imperial cuirass enrichment has 
been well known.’ It can be confidently demon- 
strated that late Hellenistic and especially Augustan 
marble carvers in the Greek style, designers of ter- 
racotta compositions, and artists who designed the 
major imperatorial metal cuirasses copied by the 
sculptors of commemorative loricae in marble drew 
on a common fund of motifs such as griffins flank- 
ing candelabra (pls. 72, 73, figs. 12, 13), Kalathis- 
kos or Laconian dancers (or similar Nikai) before 
a Palladion (pl. 72, fig. 10), Korybantes with the 
infant Zeus, Victoriae slaying bulls (pls. 73, 75, figs. 
14, 29, no. 8), and Arimaspes with griffins (pls. 
72, 74, figs. 8, 21), to cite at random.?*? Gem carvers 
also drew on this repertory.® 

There is evidence, however, that many of these 
motifs are topical, that they were developed in the 
Augustan age when art received the same sense 
of new direction which the transition from im- 
perium to auctoritas*® imparted to the state re- 
ligion, to politics, to architecture, and to the con- 
cept of Empire as a whole. Furthermore, the search 
for a new imperial iconography to match Augustan 

1867 Richter, PAPS 95 (1951) 188ff, provides discussion and 
illustration of a number of examples. The coin of Trajan illus- 
trated in the lower left of pl. 74, fig. 20 may be adduced as 
evidence for the existence of metal ceremonial cuirasses. The 
breastplate, although abraded where detail is highest, displays 
the motif common to marble cuirasses showing Victoriae plac- 
ing shields on a trophy (e.g. one of the two torsi in the 
Giardino Colonna and the antique breastplate of the St. George 
on the Piazzetta in Venice: Sieveking, 91 Berlin Winckelmann- 
spr. 21f, fig. 5, dated in the late Trajanic period). Mattingly 
(BMCCRE III, 192, no. 911) dates the dupondius a.p. 104-11; 
Trajan must have received the cuirass among the honours 
following the second Dacian war. 

*88 e.g. the late Hellenistic-Roman carnelian in Berlin, show- 
ing a young Arimaspe pouring an offering for a griffin (A. 


Furtwangler, Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Beschreibung der 
geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium, Berlin 1896, 255, no. 
6877). 

169 The phrasing is borrowed from Prof. M. Grant’s monu- 
mental work on Augustan numismatic policy: From Imperium 
to Auctoritas, A Historical Study of Aes Coinage in the Roman 
Empire 49 8.c.-14 a.D. (Cambridge 1946). 
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policy led to invention of new compositions and 
motifs which were to be revived and elaborated 
down through the imperial ages by those who 
wished to recall quite consciously the deeds of the 
first Emperor. Augustus’ Parthian and Armenian 
settlement of 19 B.c., no less than the shield and 
laurels presented to Augustus in 27 B.c., was an 
occasion of great stimulus to the arts.1’° To the 
interest in Parthian affairs from Carrhae onwards 
and to the successes magnified by Augustus out 
of the Parthian settlement*™ we owe demonstrably 
the increase of Eastern motifs in Neo-Attic art, 
especially in Campana-type plaques with their free- 
dom of design and ease of production. The fact 
that the Fogg cuirass perpetuates a particular Neo- 
Attic type of motif with Eastern allusions is less a 
testimony to the continuity of such art in the first 
two centuries of Empire than an indication recog- 
nizable to the Romans that Trajan was honoured 
as the Emperor who finally resolved the greatest 
external problem of the age of Caesar and Au- 
gustus. 

To support the thesis that the popularity of 
Arimaspe and griffin compositions in Campana 
plaques,’’? and thus on the prototype for the Fogg 
cuirass motif, stems from the influence of Augustan 
policy on the minor arts, we may cite a number of 
parallel instances of the descent of the iconography 
of the Parthian settlement into Augustan and later 
minor arts. A large, white glass paste of late Re- 
publican to Augustan type in the Berlin collection 
shows kneeling Parthians presenting the Carrhae 

179 On this subject as a whole, in addition to the refs. cited 
for the Prima Porta Augustus (note 123), see J. Gagé, MélRome 
1930, 138ff; 1932, 61ff; 1936, 37ff; RA 1930.2, ff; 1931.2, 
aa The process of Augustan propagandistic conversion of the 
Parthian settlement, a diplomatic victory, into a military triumph 
has been reasoned by Mrs. Holland, TAPA 76 (1947) 276ff. 

172 These terracottas include: von Rohden, Die antiken Terra- 
Rotten IV, Part 2, pls. v (Berlin—Old Arimaspe and griffins), 
xxir (Dresden—Young Arimaspe giving drinks to griffins), 
xxix (London—Griffins fighting Arimaspes), and xci (Museo 


Kircheriano—Female Arimaspes fighting griffins—closest to 
the Fogg cuirass; supra, note 99). 

173 Dio LI.22; Gagé, MélRome 1932, 61ff. 

174 Furtwangler, op.cit. 128, no. 2816; idem, Die antiken 
Gemmen Il, 178, no. 25, I, pl. 37, no. 25. 

175 Bal 1831, 111, 69; it is not known whether the paste is 
still at Castle Ashby. Several of the minor antiquities in this 
collection appear to have strayed or been sold privately in the 
past; the Etruscan mirrors, however, are now with the vases. 

176 Descriptions, refs., and illustrations in Levi, op.cit. 7ff, 
pls. rf. 
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and other standards to the image of Victory which 
Augustus dedicated in the Curia Julia after Ac- 
tium (pl. 75, fig. 27).*”° The trophy-bearing Victory 
is placed on an altar with Ammon-head enrich- 
ment.'’* A replica of the gem in blue glass was 
once reported in the collection of the Marquess of 
Northampton at Castle Ashby." The kneeling 
Parthians recall the Parthian holding the standard 
on the Prima Porta cuirass, the figure on denarii 
struck at Rome in 18 B.c (pl. 75, fig. 29, no. 3), and 
several later representations of the motif on coins 
and on the right central spandrel of the Severan 
triple arch at Pisidian Antioch.?” 

A seemingly unique Campana plaque of usual 
shape and secondary enrichment, in the Hamburg 
Museum ftir Kunst und Gewerbe, shows two kneel- 
ing figures in Armenian costume’ supporting a 
circular shield with a Gorgoneion in the centre (pl. 
75, fig. 28).*"* The composition is a step from the 
general triumphal allusion of Arimaspe and griffin 
motifs to the more specific iconography of the de- 
feated barbarians or the Victoriae who support an 
imperial shield between them in Augustan dec- 
orative art. The latter composition enjoys a long 
history in imperial triumphal and funerary sculp- 
ture, culminating in the Decennalian column base 
of A.D. 303 in the Roman Forum.’ In the Au- 
gustan, Julio-Claudian, and later periods the motif 
enriched ‘the front panels of the imperial chariots 
in which the Emperor as triumphator rode through 
the streets of Rome, and it is perhaps from this 
source that the design passed to the studios of the 
Campana plaque designers.*®° On another rare ter- 

177 The costume is determined by comparison with that of 
the kneeling Armenian on denarii struck at Rome in 18 B.c.: 
(pl. 75, fig. 29, no. 4) Levi, op.cit. 9, pl. nu, 3; BMCCRE, I, 
4f, pl. 1, nos. 1off; 8, pl. 2, no. 3. The figure on the coin 
reverses wears a tiara since presumably he is a royal Armenian; 
see further, Toynbee, Hadrianic School, 10, 16, for a similar 
headdress on the female personification of the province. 


178 Einzelaufnahmen IX, no. 2687 (Pagenstecher) and fur- 
ther refs. 

179 HY. P. L’Orange, RM 53 (1938) 1ff; L’Urbe, 1939, no. 7 
1 ff. 

180 The design appears on the front panel of the triumphal 
chariot on the Triumph of Tiberius cup from the Bosco Reale 
find (Strong, Scultura romana I, 8off, fig. 55), on the empty 
triumphal quadriga on a rare denarius of Divus Claudius 
(Bement Coll. [Ars Classica Sale VIII] no. 617), on the chariot 
which bears Trajan or his effigy on the little frieze of the 
Beneventum arch (above, notes 163ff, esp. Pietrangeli, op.cit. 
pl. xxxvi1), on the chariot in the Triumph of Marcus Aurelius 
relief in the Conservatori (Stuart Jones, Conservatori, 25f, pl. 
12), on other coins and medallions (Marcus Aurelius: F. 
Gnecchi, I medaglioni romani, Milan 1912, I, pl. 63, no. 1), 
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racotta cresting plaque, in the Louvre, twin Vic- 
toriae support a large, round shield on which the 
Augustan Roma is seen seated toward the left.*** 
The dissemination of the specifically Roman seated 
Roma theme from the right rear precinct wall of 
the Ara Pacis*** to the altar of the Gens Augusta 
from Carthage*** and ultimately to the extensive 
aes coin series of Nero has been frequently and 
thoroughly documented.*** 

Another group of Augustan and Julio-Claudian 
architectural terracotta plaques feature Victory fly- 
ing with trophy or wreath and spear.**’ As the 
Berlin and Castle Ashby gems have indicated, these 
compositions can be traced into the lesser Augustan 
arts from the influence of the installation of the 
Curia Julia Victory, the honours paid to Augustus 
in 27 B.c., and the Partho-Armenian events of the 
following decade. A group of Augustan aurei and 
denarii struck at two uncertain mints (perhaps 
Caesaraugusta and Colonia Patricia in Spain) in 
ca. 19-17 B.c. includes this Victory flying in front 
of the Curia Julia column and holding the civic 
wreath (ob civis servatos) over the golden shield 
of valour (clypeus virtutis) of 27 B.c. (fig. 29, no. 
5).°8° Another reverse type in the same series shows 
the Republican cult image of Mars Victor holding 
one of the recovered aquilae and one of the stand- 
ards within the circular, domed shrine which seems 
to have existed or to have been built on the Capitol 
for their reception before completion of the Au- 
gustan Forum and temple of Mars Ultor in 2 B.c.**7 
A third reverse shows Mars Victor holding the two 


and, in parody of triumphal art, on the front of the boar biga 
driven by Eros in the Museo Torlonia. Since the design appears 
on the front of the chariot used by Augustus in the triumphal 
return of the Parthian standards (BMCCRE I, pl. 8, nos. 17, 
20), this chariot or its later copies may be intended throughout, 
another manifestation of the iconography of the Partho-Ar- 
menian settlement in the decorative arts. Nero, it is remembered, 
“triumphed” on his return from Greece to Rome “eo curru quo 
Augustus olim triumphaverat” (Suetonius, Nero, xxv, 1). 

181 F{, von Rohden, Die antiken Terrakotten IV, Part 2, 131, 
277, pl. Lxxv, no. I. 

182G. Moretti, Ara Pacis Augustae (Rome 1948) 47, figs. 
34f, 157, figs. 126ff, 248ff. 

183 See note 102. 

184 Vermeule, Gnomon 25 (1953) 474. 

185 von Rohden, Terrakotten IV, 1, 192f, II, pls. um, 1-2, 
CXXXVIII. 

186 BMCCRE I, cixff, pl. 6, nos. 1, 17, 18, pl. 9, nos. 4, 5; 
C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy 
(London 1951) 36ff, 188ff. 

187 BMCCRE I, pl. 5, no. 20, pl. 6, no. 9, pl. 7, nos. 18-20; 
Vermeule, NumCirc 63 (1955) 371ff, esp. 373, note 35. 

188 BMCCRE I, pl. 6, no. 12, pl. 9, nos. 9-13, pl. 10, nos. 
10-14. 
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insignia and standing alone, flanked by the inscrip- 
tion SIGNIS RECEPTIS (fig. 29, no. 6).1°° A host of 
other types from these and parallel mints illustrate 
the importance of the major civic event of 27 B.c. 
and the diplomatic-military triumph of 19 B.c. in 
Augustant numismatic commemoration. (Fig. 29, 
no. 7, shows the standards of 19 3.c. flanking the 
shield of 27 B.c.) 

The decennium of Augustus’ death and the half- 
century of the honours of 27 8.c. produced a numis- 
matic reinterpretation of this Victory type,’®? which 
must copy a major painting or relief, since the 
identical composition, Victory floating to left with 
inscribed shield, graces one of the faces of the 
Belvedere altar of 12 to 7 B.c., a monument which 
has been characterized as marking the full icono- 
graphic development of “L’Embléme de la _puis- 
sance victorieuse d’Auguste.”*°° This composition 
occurs also in identical form as the miniature group 
on the hand of the seated Roma of the Gens Au- 
gusta altar from Carthage, completing the Augus- 
tan iconographic circle started with the Campana 
terracotta plaque in Paris.*°* In a manner similar 
to the Romae of the Ara Pacis and the Gens Au- 
gusta altar, the Augustan Victory motif enjoys a 
later vogue on imperial coins of Nero and his suc- 
cessors, especially on aes of Trajan (pl. 74, fig. 
20).°°* It also decorates a Flavian relief from the 
legionary Praetorium at Mainz*®? and a multitude 
of Augustan and later terracotta lamps from as 


far afield as Ephesus.*** 


189M. Grant, Roman Anniversary Issues (Cambridge 1950) 
34f, 81, 155. 

190 Gagé, MélRome 1932, 61ff, pl. 1; Taylor, The Divinity 
of the Roman Emperor, 186ff, fig. 36; Amelung, Vat.Cat. I, 
p. 242. 

191 See notes 181ff and note 102. Mrs. Ryberg’s suggestion 
(MAAR 22 [1955] 8of.) that the Gens Augusta altar is 
Hadrianic rather than Augustan would merely bear out the 
currency of these Augustan monumental themes revived in the 
second quarter of the second century a.p. 

192 BMCCRE I, pl. 44, nos. 2-4, 11 (Nero); see also Suther- 
land, op.cit. 169ff; BMCCRE Ill, pls. 25, nos. 1of, 26, no. 6 
(Trajan); etc. 

193 Germania Romana, pl. 48, no. 2. 

194 e.¢. H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman 
Lamps in the British Museum (London 1914) nos. 652, 650, 
651, 830, 1062, fig. 214, etc. Another lamp type encountered 
in several examples is a patent example of Augustan triumphal 
iconography carried down into the minor arts. Twin flying 
Victoriae support a shield over a festooned altar flanked by 
laurel trees (H. Menzel, Antike Lampen im Rémisch-German- 
ischen Zentralmuseum zu Mainz, Mainz 1954, 31ff, fig. 27, no. 
23, P. 340, no. 130). 
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Like the Fogg Trajan, the cuirassed statue of 
Trajan discovered nearly two decades ago at Ostia 
features a breastplate with a motif prominent in 
the repertory of “Campana” terracotta reliefs, Ro- 
man Victoriae slaying bulls (pl. 73, fig. 14).*°° The 
portrait also belongs to the closing years of Trajan’s 
career, and the badly damaged pteryges are en- 
riched with animal protomes in a style which we 
have noted as characteristic of the transition from 
the Trajanic and Hadrianic cuirasses to those of 
the Antonine period (pl. 74, fig. 22).7°° The details 
of the parallel Campana-plaque composition, how- 
ever, are more symbolic than the Roman triumphal 
interpretation of the motif as seen on the Ostia 
and Nola cuirasses and in a number of Roman 
architectural friezes, such as that of Domitian’s 
Aula Regia on the Palatine*®’ or the Basilica Ulpia 
fragments in Munich and Rome.**® 

Sir John Beazley has shown how the popular 
Campana-relief composition developed from a Hel- 
lenistic representation of Cassandra before the Pal- 
ladion into the form of a half-draped Nike before 
Palladion or candelabrum popular on late Hel- 
lenistic and Augustan gems.*®? In the Augustan 
period, other gem cutters—perhaps under the in- 
fluence of a major painting or relief—transformed 
the ideal figure kneeling beside the Palladion or 
altar into the Roman Victory who actively slays 

195 G, Calza, ‘“‘Scavi a Ostia,” LeArti 1 (1938-39) 388ff, 
pl. cxx, fig. 2 (small photo); H. Fuhrmann, 4A (1940) cols. 
435f, fig. 14; AJA 59 (1955) 130. Cf. infra IV, no. 1. 

196 See note 125. The right shoulder strap has Eros carrying 
an object (a trophy or the arms of Ares?) over his shoulder. 
This uncommon detail also occurs on the cuirassed torso found 
in the American Academy excavations at Cosa (no. CC549); 
the complex pteryges of the Cosa cuirass make it a Hadrianic 
reinterpretation of Julio-Claudian classicism. It seems likely 
that the statue possessed a (separately worked) head of Trajan 
or, more likely, Hadrian. Prof. F. Brown states a head of 
Hadrian in very mutilated state was acquired in connection 
with the excavations. 

197 P, H. von Blanckenhagen, Flavische Architektur und ihre 
Dekoration untersucht am Nervaforum (Berlin 1940) 66, 36. 
For the Nola statue, in Naples, see note 203. 

198 F, W. Goethert, JDAI 51 (1936) 72ff; Toynbee, Roman 
Medallions, 223. 


199], D. Beazley, The Lewes House Collection of Ancient 
Gems (Oxford 1920) 78 and bibl., pl. 13, 9. 
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the bull in the manner of Roman representations 
of Mithras performing a similar feat.?°° This ver- 
sion of the Victory slaying a bull appears on a 
terracotta of earlier imperial date in the Museo 
Nazionale Romano.” The only appearance of this 
composition on Roman coins and its earliest data- 
ble appearance in Roman art is on Augustan aurei 
and denarii of 20 or 19-18 B.c., struck with the 
legend ARMENIA CAPTA to commemorate the Ar- 
menian victories (pl. 75, fig. 29, no. 8).?°? It seems 
most likely that, in placing this composition on the 
Ostia cuirass, the sculptor was working in tradi- 
tions of triumphal decoration evolved from Neo- 
Attic and similar repertories and given specific 
purpose in the Augustan era of Partho-Armenian 
commemoration. He also utilized a motif which, 
like that on the breastplate of the Fogg Trajan, 
presented the Optimus Princeps as the new pacifier 
of the Roman East.” We may conclude by noting 
that the identical composition, with Victoriae slay- 
ing bulls before triumphal candelabra, is a promi- 
nent feature between the eight upper and lower 
pylon panels on the arch of Trajan at Beneven- 
tum,”°* to which no authority has ever denied am- 
ple connection with Trajan’s Armenian and Par- 
thian wars,’ 
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200 e.g. on a paste in Berlin (Furtwangler, Beschreibung, no. 
3572; cf. also no. 3577). A paste in London (H. B. Walters, 
British Museum, Catalogue of Engraved Gems and Cameos, 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman, 1926, no. 3036, also dated Au- 
gustan) shows the composition reversed—Victory rushing left, 
before a statue of Artemis, a fusion of the Campana-relief and 
Augustan triumphal motifs. 

201 Richter, PAPS 95 (1951) fig. 61. 

202 BMCCRE I, cxxv, 108, no. 671, pl. 16, no. 14. 

203 The style of the headless, loricate statue with the Victory- 
slaying-bull motif on the breastplate, in Naples (Richter, PAPS 
95 [1951] 190, fig. 54; V. Spinazzola, Arti decorative in 
Pompei e nel Museo Nazionale di Napoli, Milan 1928, pl. 78; 
E. Ruesch, Guida, no. 592), suits the Hadrianic period, a date 
suggested twenty-five years ago by J. Sieveking, BWPr 91 
(1931) 24f, fig. 7. The statue has Greek-like unenriched leather 
pteryges with tassels and a copyist-like fall of drapery wrapped 
around the left arm. 

204 Pietrangeli, op.cit. pls. xxxvi, etc. 

205 So even Hamberg, op.cit. 68ff. 
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III. Report of the Research Laboratory, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


WILLIAM J. 


The examination of the various sections from the 
Trajan marble figure was made to ascertain the 
extent of modern restoration. The types of examina- 
tion to which the figure was subjected were: ultra- 
violet ray, X-ray diffraction, spectrographic, and 
petrographic. 

ULTRA-VIOLET: The Trajan figure was examined 
by ultra-violet rays using a “Corex A” filter. The 
figure in general, except for areas of restorations, 
fluoresced a fairly light purple interrupted by some 
lighter streakiness especially down the chest. The 
front of the right foot under ultra-violet appeared 
much lighter in fluorescence and gave an indication 
of being modern. The base fluoresced the same gen- 
eral tone as the rest of the body. The lower part of 
the cloak on the figure’s left arm appeared darker 
in fluorescence. The skirt covering the upper right 
leg fluoresced a light amber, indicating that con- 
siderable surface restoration exists in this area. 
Around the upper part of the neck and chin of the 
figure, a fairly bright yellowish fluorescence ap- 
peared, indicating that considerable modern stain- 
ing had taken place. The surface in the vicinity 
of the figure’s left ear and lower cheek appeared 
brighter in fluorescence and gave an indication of 
rechiseling. The back of the head appeared light 
purple in fluorescence, an indication that this was 
a later addition. The left and right shoulders ap- 
peared similar in fluorescence. The skirt in the 
vicinity of the rear of the figure’s left leg showed 
the characteristic fluorescence of a modern repatina- 
tion. The stump to the right of the figure’s right 
leg appeared light purple in fluorescence, an indi- 
cation that this part was considerably rechiseled. 
The examination of the Trajan figure under ultra- 
violet rays indicated that it had received in numer- 
ous places much reworking to which had been ap- 
plied an artificial patination. 

SPECTROGRAPHIC: Samples were taken in two 
groups (Group A and Group B) from areas indi- 
cated in pl. 69, figs. 2 and 2a. The samples were 
ground in an agate mortar, inserted in bored car- 
bon Boron-free electrodes, and spectrograms made. 
The analysis indicated that the samples contained 
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mainly the following elements: a high content of 
calcium with lower percentages of silicon, iron, 
and magnesium, with traces of copper and alumi- 
num. Some samples contained traces of lead, tin, 
and zinc. This evidence was thought unreliable 
as some of the samples submitted included part of 
the surface which could have been contaminated 
from modern color patination. 

X-RAY DIFFRACTION: Samples were taken from the 
top of the head (A.3), cloak on left arm, upper 
part of break (A.5), cloak on left arm, lower part 
of break (A.6). These samples were ground to a 
fine powder in an agate mortar, mixed with col- 
lodion, and mounted on microscope glass slides. 
The samples were then inserted in the X-ray beam 
of a goniometer and diffraction charts made, by 
the aid of the Geiger-counter X-ray spectrometer, 
in the hope that some mineralogical difference 
might be indicated. The patterns obtained were 
identical to each other, producing a calcite pattern. 

PETROGRAPHIC: Samples were taken from the fol- 
lowing sections of the figure: below break of neck, 
front (C.1), rear of base (C2), back right section 
at vein (C.3), back lower edge of skirt (C.4), 
stump of left arm (C.5), back left section of vein 
(C.6), back section of head (C.7), back of drapery 
on left arm (C.8), and back section of head (Cg). 
The samples were mounted on microscope slides 
and thin sections made. On studying the sections 
by the aid of micro-comparison projectors, the 
marble was identified as second grade Carrara. 
The sections compared with each other, indicating 
that if restorations were included in the cross-sec- 
tions, Carrara marble was used for such restorations 
and the restorations could not be differentiated 
from the original. 

From a technical approach no decisive differences 
were observed from the various parts of the figure. 
Examination by the aid of ultra-violet rays gave 
an indication that the right foot of the figure was of 
modern origin, along with the section in the back 
of the head, and that considerable recutting had 
taken place on the figure which was accompanied 
by artificial patination and staining of the surface. 
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SAMPLES FROM GROUP “A” OF TRAJAN FIGURE 
Right Sandal of Top of Under Cloak on Cloak on 
arm right head, skirt, left arm left arm 
A.t foot front back (upper part (lower part 
A.2 A.3 A.4 of break) of break ) 
A.5 Ab 
Iron, Fe W T ND W W W 
Silicon, Si W T T T W W 
Lead, Pb ND ND ND ND ND W 
Manganese, Mn T ND ND FT FT T 
Magnesium, Mg M W W W M M 
Tin, Sn FT ND ND ND FT a 
Calcium, Ca VS S S S VS VS 
Zinc, Zn ND ND ND ND ND ND 
Aluminum, Al FT ND ND ND T ND 
Copper, Cu T FT FT FT T T 
Key: 
FT (faint trace): 001% M (medium): 01% — 1% 
T (trace): 001% — or % S (strong): 1 %— 10% 
W (weak): 01 %Y—or XY VS (very strong): above 10% 
ND (not detected) 
SAMPLES FROM GROUP “B” OF TRAJAN FIGURE 
Right Heel of Left Right Under Left Drapery Back Top of 
foot, left calf, knee left upper over B& head, 
bottom foot back B.4 arm arm __ shoulder, back 
B.t B.2 B.3 B.s5 B.6 back, B.g 
B.7 
Iron, Fe W T W W W W W W 
Silicon, Si W W M M M W W W W 
Lead, Pb ND ND T ND M ND ND FT FT 
Manganese, Mn ='T FT FT FT T £ T a a 
Magnesium, Mg M M M M M W W W 
Tin, Sn FT T - W T FT FT FT 
Calcium, Ca S S S S S S S S S 
Zinc, Zn ND ND ND ND W ND ND ND ND 
Aluminum, Al T FT T FT T T W W W 
Copper, Cu W W W W W T T T 
Key: 
FT (faint trace): 01% M = (medium): O17), = 1Y, 
T (trace): 001% — or % S (strong) : I % — 10% 
W (weak): 01 %—o1r % VS (very strong): above 10° 
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ND (not detected) 
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IV. Nachtrag zu W. H. Gross, Bildnisse Traians, Berlin 1940 


H. JUCKER 


Ein Teil der nachgetragenen Stiicke ist bereits 
von Charles Picard, REL 30 (1952) 321 ff, zusam- 
mengestellt. 

Das Zeichen ~ “ahnlich” verwende ich, um auf 
das mir am 4ahnlichsten scheinende unter den bei 
Gross abgebildeten Beispielen hinzuweisen. Eine 
Einfiigung in die von Gross zu gewaltsam aufge- 
stellte Typenordnung ist vielfach nicht médglich. 

Die Abkiirzung Kat. bezieht sich auf den Kata- 
log von Gross (op.cit. 121-134). 


A. Stichere anttke Tratanbildnisse, die nicht bet 
Gross erwahnt sind 
I. Statuen 

1. Ostia, Museum: Panzerstatue. Neu zu- 
sammengesetzt. Kopf ~ Kat. Nr.34 Taf.20 
& Nr.48 Taf23. G.Calza, Le Arti 1, 1938- 
39, 388ff, Taf.120; Fuhrmann, AA (1940) 
435 Abb.14; R.Calza, Museo Ostiense 
(Rom 1947) Nr.23. Vgl. Taf.73, Fig.14. 

2. Cambridge, Mass., The Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard University: Panzerstatue, vgl. 
Taf.1-8. 

3. Pozzuoli, Amphitheater, Skulpturenma- 
gazin: Togastatue. Gross kannte keine er- 
haltene Togastatue Traians, vgl. aber S.14, 
Anm.57. Kopf ~ Kat. Nr.46 Taf.26. Rei- 
senotiz 1948. A.Maiuri, Memorte dell’ Ac- 
cademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle 
Arti di Napoli 3 (1955) 79f, Taf.18f. 

4. Sabratha, 1940 ausgegraben: Togastatue. 
Die Zugehérigkeit des Kopfes zur Statue 
ist sehr wahrscheinlich. Kopf ~ Kat. 
Nr.23 Taf.1ga-b. AA (1942) 382f; G.Ca- 
puto, Quaderni di archeologia della Libia 
I (1950) 10 Nr.t & 7; S.17f, Taf.6a-7. 

Il. Képfe 

5. Iraklion, Museum Nr.317, aus Lyttos. Et- 
was Uber nattirliche Grdsse. Am Halsan- 
satz abgebrochen, wohl von einer Statue. 
Nasenspitze fehlt. Weisser Marmor, teil- 
weise versintert. Leicht zu seiner Rechten 
geneigt. Eichenkranz (Platon:Lorbeer- 
kranz, Hanfmann brieflich: Ahorn?) zur 
Rechten beschadigt, vorne weggebrochen. 


Gut durchgearbeitete Modellierung, ~ zwi- 
schen Kat. Nr.37 Taf.18b und Kat. Nr.62 
Taf.29g c-d; Frisur ~ Kat. Nr.g Taf.8b. 
Reisenotiz Marz 1953. Fiir Photo und Aus- 
kiinfte danke ich Direktor N.Platon. N. 
Platon, A Guide to the Archaeological Mu- 
seum of Heraclion (1955) 150. Vgl. Taf.75, 
fig.20. 


. Rom, Museo Capitolino Nr.2967, ausge- 


graben 1937 in der Area Sacra bei S.Omo- 
bono in Rom. Tragt Tiara (phrygische 
Miutze) mit hochgeklappten Wangenla- 
schen als Kopfbedeckung, tiber dem Tiara- 
rand Lorbeerkranz mit Medaillon ohne er- 
kennbare Darstellung. Spitze der Tiara 
und Hals gebrochen. Riickseite nicht aus- 
gearbeitet. Natitirliche Grosse. ~ Kat. Nr. 
4 Taf.6a-7 & Nr.7 Taf.8a. C.Pietrangeli, 
FasttA IV Nr.224; Cataloghi det museti 
comunali di Roma I, Musei capitolini. I 
monument det cultt ortentalt (Rom 1951) 
10 Nr.4: als Traian-Attis gedeutet, wo- 
gegen Picard, REL 30 (1952) 321, be- 
rechtigte Bedenken aussert (vgl. K.A.Es- 
daile, JRS 7 [1917] 71ff, Taf.1, gegen die 
Erklarung der Bronzebiiste im Victoria 
und Albert-Museum als Commodus-Mith- 
ras, wobei zudem iibersehen ist, dass dort 
Sockel und Buste nicht zusammengeho- 
ren). Die Identitat mit Traian ist unzwei- 


felhaft. 


. Tarragona, Tabakfabrik: Fragment. ~ 


Kat. Nr5 Tafs5 & Nr.11 Taf.o. M.Wegner, 
ArchEspArq 1953, Abb.t. 


. Rom, Kunsthandel, Via del Babuino Nr. 


157, aus Privatbesitz. Sehr verwaschen und 
geputzt, teilweise mit brauner Kruste be- 
deckt. Nase in Gips erganzt. Kopf leicht 
zur Rechten geneigt und gewendet. Etwas 
uberlebensgross. ~ Kat. Nr.g Taf.8b. Rei- 
senotiz April 1956. Unverdffentlicht. 


. Genf, Musée d’Art et d’Histoire 19.049; 


friiher in Prangin bei Nyon, Parc de la 
Villa Napoléon. Kopf auf nicht zugehéri- 
ger Buste. ~ Kat. Nr.12 Taf.10a. W.Deon- 
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Io. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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na, Les Musées de Genéve 7 (1950) jan- 
vier; Genava 29 (1951) Taf. 

Kos, Museum. Gesicht stark zerschlagen. 
An Haarsaum und Augenpartie als Traian 
erkennbar. Erster Typus. Reisenotiz Marz 
1953. Unver6ffentlicht. 

Paris, Louvre, Magazin Ma 3512. Kon- 
tamination zweier Typen? Gesicht ~ Kat. 
Nr.29 Taf.17; Frisur ~ Kat. Nr.56 Taf28 
c-d. F.Braemer, La Revue des Arts 2 (1952) 
46f, Abb. 

Ascoli, Museum. Wahrscheinlich von einer 
Statue abgebrochen. ~ Kat. Nr.70 Taf.22 
a-b. BullComm 68 (1940) Notiziario, 96, 
Abb.4; Le Arti 3 (1940/41) 136 Abb.6 als 
Domitian bezeichnet, zuerst als Traian 
erkannt von Picard, REL 29 (1951) 352 
mit Anm.2; REL 30 (1952) 320. 
Cagliari, Museum. Aus Olbia. Wahrschein- 
lich von einer Statue. Provinzielle Arbeit. 
Dezennalientypus. Taramelli, NS (1919) 
113ff, Abb.1f; D.Panedda, Olbia nel peri- 


odo punico e romano. Forma Italiae, Sar- 


dinia (1952) 48 mit Anm.4 Taf.6 Abb.r. 
London, British Museum (Leihgabe) frii- 
her im Bischofspalast von Chichester. Ko- 
lossal, erinnert an K6pfe der Flavier aus 
Ostia (Ostia, Antiquarium und Kopen- 
hagen, unverdffentlicht). Sehr bestossen 
und verwaschen. Benennung in der Mu- 
seumsanschrift. Unveréffentlicht. 

Rom, Palazzo dei Conservatori, Garten, 
zur Zeit fur Neuaufstellung entfernt. Ko- 
lossal. Zum Einsetzen in Statue? Die Ober- 
flache ist an keiner Stelle fertig bearbeitet. 
HP. von Blanckenhagen, JdI 59/60 (1944- 
45) 45ff, datiert ins 5.Jahrh.n.Chr. eher 
richtig als S.Stucchi, IJ ritratto bronzeo di 
Costantino del Museo di Cividale (Studi 
Goriziani 13) 24 Abb. 20: konstantinisch 
(Stucchi griindet seine allzu zahlreichen 
Spatdatierungen fast ausschliesslich auf die 
Haartracht). Eine sichere stilistische Be- 
urteilung lasst der unfertige Zustand kaum 
zu. 


III. Geschnittene Steine 


16. 


177; 


Genf, Musée d’Art et d’Histoire. Gemme. 
H.Vollenweider, Atlantis 15 (1955) Heft 
11, November, 505-507. 

Kat. A3, S121, Taf.48l. Modern. Gravische 
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klassizistische Harte, unantik psychologi- 
sierender Ausdruck, sentimentale Kopf- 
neigung, disproportionierter Hinterkopf, 
falscher Ansatz der Nackenhaare, Frisur 
der Plotina sonst nicht belegt. Ausfiihr- 
licher an anderem Orte H. Vollenweider, 
die mich auf das Stiick aufmerksam 
machte. 


B. Berichtigungen zu Traianbildnissen, die bei 
Gross behandelt sind 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


22; 


24. 


Kat. Nr.22: befindet sich (Sommer 1956) in 
der Sammlung Bergsten in Stockholm und 
wird voraussichtlich an die medizinische 
Akademie wtbergehen. Zustand wie bei 
Michaelis angegeben. ~ Kat. Nr.12 Taf. 
toa. Abgebildet in Collection de peinture 
et sculpture appartenant a M. le Consul 
Général et Madame Karl Bergsten, Cata- 
logue descriptif rédigé par M.Karl Asplund 
(Stockholm 1943) Nr.31. 

Gross S.40. G.Rodenwaldt, AA (1940) 612 
Abb.1, glaubt die Darstellung Traians in 
den Reliefs des Tropaions von Adamklissi 
zu erkennen. 

Gross S.53. In der kopflosen Sitzfigur des 
Kaisers auf den hadrianischen “Anaglypha 
Traiani” sucht M.Hammond, MAAR 21 
(1953) 127ff, die Wiedergabe einer Trai- 
ansstatue nachzuweisen. 

Kat. Nr.28, Taf2rb, hat auszuscheiden. 
Bildnis eines unbekannten Jiinglings trai- 
anischer bis hadrianischer Zeit; nicht An- 
tinous, an den Ricci, NS (1939) 53 Nr.1 
Abb.1, erinnerte. 

Kat. Nr.55 Taf.s5b, von Gross mit ? als 
Traian bezeichnet, ist sicher kein Traians- 
bildnis, sondern ein nicht identifizierbares 
spatantikes Portrat wohl des 5.Jahrh.n.Chr. 
Die nahere Begriindung soll anderswo er- 
folgen. 

Kat. Nr.60 Taf.29 a-b. Das fein durchmo- 
dellierte K6pfchen ist keinesfalls spatan- 
tik, wie P.H. von Blanckenhagen, /dJ 
59/60 (1944/45) 46 Anm.1, vermutete. 
Die Frisur wirkt etwas massig, weil ihre 
Oberflache unpoliert ist. 

Kat. Nr.69A (neue Inventar-Nr.3857) ist 
eine gute und zweifellos antike, traianische 


Arbeit trotz M.Wegner, Die Herrscherbild- 


25. 
26. 


27. 
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nisse tn antoninischer Zeit (Berlin 1937) 13 
und 277, der kleinformatige Kaiserbildnisse 
in Stein rundweg fiir modern halten moch- 
te, vgl. dazu F.Poulsen, Gnomon 16 (1940) 
207 und M.Wegner, Hadrian (Berlin 1956) 
110 zu Vatikan, Magazin 3625. 

Gross S.133 x1. Die Biiste ist erhalten. Stark 
erganzter Kopf (vgl. oben). 

Gross S.134 C ee. Aufstellungsort jetzt 
wieder Museo Chiaramonti, Nische XLV 
Inv. 3.1931. Kann doch nur Traian darstel- 
len, auch Ostia als Herkunftsort ist der 
herk6mmlichen Benennung giinstig. Ab- 
weichungen vom Gewohnten rihren teil- 
weise von den Erganzungen und der tief- 
greifenden Ueberarbeitung her. 

Kat. Nr.61 Taf27a: Jetzt auf Veranlassung 
von H.P.L’Orange als Falschung maga- 
ziniert. Der Kopf ist mit Sicherheit nicht 
modern (Reste sog. patina ramificata), 
aber stark iiberarbeitet. 


Lwetfelhafte, falschlich so benannte und mo- 
derne Tratanbildnisse, die noch nicht bet Gross 
erwahnt sind 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Rom, Comitium, hinter der Curia. Kopflose 
Porphyrstatue, tiberlebensgross, von G.Bar- 
toli, NS (1947) 85ff ohne hinreichende 
Grunde als Traian gedeutet, von G.Calza, 
Atti della Pontificia Accademia di Arche- 
ologia, Ser. Ill, Rendiconti 22 (1946-47) 
185ff als Hadrian. P.Mingazzini, AA 
(1950/51) 197 vermutet Wiederverwen- 
dung als Bildnis des Aétius. 

Perge. Hadrianische Panzertorsi und 
Weihinschriften, von denen eine fiir Trai- 
an. FastiA 9 (1954) 118 Ende. 

Valencia, gefunden 1929. FastiA 3 (1948) 
2190; Picard, REL 30 (1952) 323, Anm.6. 
Ich kenne weder Original noch Abbildun- 
gen. 

Gigen, Ausgrabungsmuseum. Tondo mit 
Buste Traians nach FastiA 9 (1954) 3326. 
Kvarnby bei Malmo, Sammlung des Por- 
tratisten Henning Malmstrém. Bistenfrag- 
ment. A.Andrén, Opuscula Romana I, 
S.22, Nr.1o Taf.16 (Separatabdruck). Ge- 
gen die Identifizierung mit Traian spre- 
chen die Hagerkeit, besonders das stark 
hervortretende Jochbein, und die Propor- 


33° 


34. 


35: 


36. 


37: 


38. 
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tionen in der Vorderansicht. Die Haaran- 
ordnung hat bei Traiankopfen keine ge- 
naue Entsprechung. Die vorzigliche Ar- 
beit stellt wohl einen unbekannten alteren 
Mann traianischer Zeit dar. (Nr.6 Taf.8-11 
bei Andrén ist sicher nicht Caesar). 
Verschollen. Kopf. Sotheby & Co. Cata- 
logue of Egyptian, Greek and Roman An- 
tiguities (E.P.Warren Coll.), May 27th 
1929, S.20 Nr.106 Tafian. ~ Kat. Taf.16 
a und b, S.orf. Augen gewaltsam ausge- 
schlagen. Echtheit nach der Abbildung 
allein nicht zu verbiirgen. 

Liverpool, Museum 53.115.4 (aus Philip 
Nelson Coll.) Kopf. H. 24 cm., auf nicht 
zugehoriger, anscheinend moderner Biiste. 
Nase und teilweise die Ohren erganzt. 
Vollig tiberarbeitet oder modern. Beurtei- 
lung nach Photo und Angaben von C. 
Vermeule. 

Schloss Fasanerie (Adolphseck) bei Fulda. 
Buste. Aus Palazzo Strozzi in Florenz. 
Von L.Curtius nach miindlicher Mitteilung 
fiir antik gehalten, vom Besitzer wohl mit 
Recht als Renaissancearbeit betrachtet, 
obwohl ausserst stilgemass. “Dezennalien- 
typus.” Fiir traianische Zeit unmdgliche 
kleine Biistenform, die keinerlei Spuren 
von spaterer Abarbeitung erkennen asst. 
Paris, Cabinet des médailles. Basaltkopf- 
chen. Die Ahnlichkeit reicht fiir die Identi- 
fizierung, die J.Babelon vorschlagt, nicht 
aus. Nach den Abbildungen scheint kon- 
stantinische Entstehung médglich. J.Babe- 
lon, Bulletin de la société des antiquatres 
de France (1943-44) 41ff Taf.1; Bedenken 
dussert auch Picard, REL 30 (1952) 321 
(mit Massangaben in cm. statt mm.). 
Fiesole, Museum Nr.341. Fragment eines 
iiberlebensgrossen Kopfes, das De Agos- 
tino an Traian erinnert; bereits von M.Stu- 
art richtig als Claudiusportrat erkannt. A. 
de Agostino, Fiesole (Rom 1949) 47; Meri- 
wether Stuart, The Portraiture of Claudius 
(New York 1938) 72 Nr.13. 

Nijmegen, Riksmuseum G. M. Kam. 
Bronzebiiste. Van Buchem, A_ Bronze 
“Head of Trajan” at Nijmegen, BABesch 
31 (1956) 26ff. Sicher nicht Traian. Nach 


1957] 


39- 


40. 


4I. 


A NEW TRAJAN 


Stil und Bustenform  einheimisch-gallo- 
romische Arbeit wtberdurchschnittlicher 
Qualitat, um Mitte 1.Jahr.n.Chr. Der Dar- 
gestellte nicht identifizierbar. Die “Fran- 
senfrisur” ist in der Provinz nicht auf 
traianische Zeit beschrankt, umgekehrt 
wird Traian sie von dorther nach Rom 
eingefiihrt und zur Mode erhoben haben. 
Luzern, Historisches Museum. Bronzesta- 
tuette des Mercur aus Ottenhusen. H. 30.5 
cm. Als Bildnis Traians angesprochen von 
F. Staehelin, Die Schwetz in rémuischer 
Zeit” (Basel 1931) 472 mit Anm. 4,Abb. 
124f; 3. Aufl. (Basel 1948) 506 mit Anm. 1, 
Abb. 136f, zugernd anerkannt von Ch. Si- 
monett, 4A (1939) 525£; W. Deonna, L’art 
romain en Suisse (Genf 1942) 33: “Mer- 
cure-Trajan.” Die von Staehelin als Haupt- 
argument angefiihrte Frisur hat in Gallien 
wenig Gewicht, vgl. Nr.38, auch die langen 
Backenbartchen sind einheimische Mode, 
vgl. Deonna, op.cit. 46. Die Entscheidung 
muss einer neuen Untersuchung vorbehal- 
ten bleiben. 

Dumbarton Oaks Collection, Acc. no. 40. 
39. Kopfchen. G.M.A. Richter, Catalogue 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection (1956) Nr.o. 
Die von der Verf. erwahnte Identifizie- 
rung mit Traian durch Ross ist sicher 
unhaltbar, auch wenn es spatantik ist, 
vgl. Hoffmann, AJA 61 (1957) 206. 
Florenz, Museo Archeologico, Nr.226. Ka- 
meo. Erhalten sind Kopf, nahezu en face, 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45- 


46. 
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mit Lorbeerkranz und ein Teil des Ober- 
korpers. Als Anhanger in Gold gefasst. 
Museumsanschrift: Trajano (?). Die Iden- 
tifizierung scheint mir mdéglich. Eine Ver- 
Offentlichung ist mir nicht bekannt. 
Paris, Louvre. Amethyst, von L.Curtius 
als antikes Traianbildnis veroffentlich, ist 
zweifellos mit Coche de la Ferté ftir mo- 
dern zu halten. L.Curtius, Museum Hel- 
veticum 8 (1951) 216ff Abb. 1f; E.Coche 
de la Ferté, Museum Helveticum 9g (1952) 
246f. 

Hannover, Kestner Museum 759. Gemme. 
Bekranzt, ausserdem sieben Strahlen tiber 


dem Scheitel. Feine Arbeit. 18. Jahrh.? 


BERN 


Cuirass statue found at Orange in 1952. 
FastiA 8 (1953) 233, fig.69. Perhaps Trajan; 
so also the torso from Centuripe (supra, 
note 108a) (C.C.V.). 

From the excavations in the vicinity of Mu- 
lino Barbagallo, Centuripe. The upper part 
of a head of Trajan, including the r. ear and 
r. eye. Type of the Munich head from Ostia. 
~ Cat. No.29, pl.17, also No.69, pl.3rb. G. 
Libertini, Centuripe 43, pl. xv,2 (C.C.V.). 
Agora, Athens, Inv. S.347. “Colossal” mar- 
ble head. M. Bieber, AJA 60 (1956) 206, 
suggests Trajan. The difficulties of a cogent 
identification are discussed by E. Harrison, 
Agora I (1953) no.17, pl.12. Certainly a 
Julio-Claudian emperor and certainly not 


Trajan (G.M.A.H.). 
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Fic. 1. Trajan. Fogg Museum. Front 
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Head of Trajan. Fogg Museum 
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Fic. 15. Statue of Hadrian. Athens, Agora 
(photograph courtesy of Agora Excavations) 
Fic. 13. Statue of Trajan. 
Leiden, Rijksmuseum (photograph 

courtesy of the Director) 





Fic. 17. Statue of Hadrian from Hierapytna, 
Crete. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum 
(photograph Alinari no. 47009, from 
the Mostra Augustea cast) 
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Fic. 23. Principal panel of the Caffarelli Sarcophagus. Berlin 
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Fic. 11. Arch of Trajan at Beneventum, Campagna side 
of the Attic. Head of Trajan 


Fic. 14. Statue of Trajan. Ostia 
(photograph courtesy Soprintendente, 
Scavi di Ostia) 
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Fic. 19. Statue with Julio-Claudian Fy, ar. Arimaspe fighting. Fic. 22. Antonine cuirassed torso with 


commemorative breastplate. grifins. Hellenistic-type marble bulls’ heads on flaps. Guelma Museum 
Cherchel Museum trophy found on Rhodes 








Fic. 18. Cuirassed statue with Judaea Capta 
breastplate. Sabratha Museum (photograph 
Archivio fotografico della Libia occidentale, 


Serie D. S. N. 207) 


Fic. 9. Trajan. Fogg Museum. Reconstruction of 
design on the pteryges. Drawn by Regina Gittes 
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Fic. 27. Kneeling eastern barbarians 
presenting standards to the Curia Julia 
Fic. 25. Section of an Antonine triumphal relief. Victory. Glass paste in the Berlin Collection 

Rome, Museo Nazionale 
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Fic. 29. Coin of Caligula, showing Germanicus (no. 1), and seven 
reverses of gold and silver of Augustus. London, British Museum 





Fic. 26. Sections of small frieze 
of Arch of Trajan at Beneventum 
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Fic. 30. Head of Trajan. Heraclion (Crete) Museum Fic. 28. Terracotta p laque with eae 
barbarians supporting a Gorgon shield. 


Hamburg, Gewerbemuseum 
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ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Marble Reliefs, Greek Vases, Manuscripts, and Minor Objects in the 
Dal Pozzo-Albani Drawings of Classical Antiquities* 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


Curator of Classical Art, Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


INTRODUCTION 


IN No realm does the later Renaissance march 
more closely with the antique than in the field of 
the artist’s sketchbook of classical antiquities. The 
later fifteenth- and sixteenth-century sketchbooks 
fall into two groups. The first is the group of 
architectural sketchbooks, sketches of ancient mon- 
uments, ruins, and architectural fragments with 
a view to securing suggestions for contemporary 
architectural undertakings.. The family name of 
San Gallo is invariably associated with the best 
of these collections of architectural drawings. The 
second group comprises the sketchbooks of clas- 
sical sculptures—historical reliefs, sarcophagi, stat- 
uary, and the like.t_ These sketchbooks could serve 


* This paper deals with a number of the Dal Pozzo 
and Albani drawings not considered in the writer’s: The 
Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings of classical antiquities. Notes 
on their content and arrangement, Art Bulletin 38: 31-46, 
1956. The additional material was collected during the 
summer of 1956 and of 1957, during travel on two grants 
from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

The Windsor drawings are illustrated here by gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen. The writer wishes 
to reiterate his thanks for help received from those men- 
tioned in note 2 (p. 31) of the above article. Since 
preparation of that paper, further comment on _ the 
Windsor and British Museum volumes can be added to 
the bibliography and supplemental data given previously: 
Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 190, 1955 (on British 
Museum, Franks, nos. 134 f.); Haynes, D. E. L., The 
Burlington Magazine, February 1956: 60 (on the British 
Museum drawings of the Ara Pacis Augustae reliefs) ; 
Krautheimer, R., and T. Krautheimer-Hess, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, 337 ff., figs. 130, 139, 140, Princeton, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1956 (on the lost sarcophagus reliefs used 
by Ghiberti) ; and Loeffler, E. P., A famous antique: a 
Roman sarcophagus at the Los Angeles Museum, Art 
Bull. 39: 4, 1957 (on Windsor no. 8514, the “Marriage” 
sarcophagus from the Villa Bonaparte in Rome). 

Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer has studied the Greek and 
South Italian painted vases represented in the Dal Pozzo 
drawings and has provided identifications, attributions, 
and much important additional information. Professor 
A. D. Trendall and Mr. R. M. Cook have helped with 
these vases. 

1A dated but useful summary of these sketchbooks is 
contained in Stuart Jones, H., A catalogue of the anctent 
sculptures preserved in the municipal collections of Rome. 
The sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, 16 f., Oxford, 


the antiquarian and certainly served the painter or 
decorator seeking to incorporate classical motifs 
into contemporary art. 


I. CASSIANO DAL POZZO AS AN 
ARCHAEOLOGIST 


Cassiano Dal Pozzo, a singularly unselfish an- 
tiquarian and connoisseur, who shunned the cursus 


Clarendon Press, 1912. To this may now be added the 
bibliography of works treating of antiquities and the 
antique as studied in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and more recent times, as contained in Ladendorf, H., 
Antikenstudium und Antikenkopie (Vorarbeiten zu einer 
Darstellung ihrer Bedeutung in der mittelalterlichen und 
neuren Zeit.), Abhandlung der Sachsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Klasse 46 (2): 
121-161, 1953. 

Important sketchbooks or groups of drawings of clas- 
sical antiquities not in the summary given by Stuart 
Jones include the following, arranged chronologically : 
(a.p. 1440-1450) Pisanello drawings in the Louvre and 
elsewhere (Hill, G. F., Some drawings from the antique 
attributed to Pisanello, Papers of the British School at 
Rome 3: 297-303, 1905) ; (1465—) architectural and other 
studies by G. da San Gallo (Huelsen, Ch., Jl libro di 
Giuliano da Sangallo, Leipzig, 1910); (1467) drawings 
of the Column of Trajan by. an unknown Florentine 
artist, Chatsworth House, Derbyshire (Strong, E. S., 
Papers of the British School at Rome 6: 174-183, 1913) ; 
Codex Ashburnham 1828, in Florence, Laurentiana; (ca. 
1490) Codex Destailleur, once in the collection of Bar- 
oness Poloffzoff, Leningrad (Geymueller, V., Mélanges 
de l’Ecole Francais de Rome 11: 133-137, 1891) ; sketch- 
book of the school of Mantegna, ex Destailleur no. 151, 
Berlin, Kunstgewerbemuseum (Huebner, P. G., Detail- 
studien zur Geschichte der antiken Roms in der Renais- 
sance. II. Bemerkungen zu den Statuenzeichnungen 
Marten van Heemskercks, ROémische Mutteilungen 26: 
316, 1911); (1525-1540) sketchbooks by A. Aspertini, 
British Museum (Huebner, Romische Mitteilungen 26: 
319, 1911); (1539-1540) sketchbook of Francisco d’Ol- 
landa, Escorial, Spain (Tormo y Monzo, E., Os desenhos 
das antigualhas que vio Francisco dOllanda, pintor 
portugués, Madrid, 1940) ; (1555-1561) Codex Holmien- 
sis by J.-J. Boissard, Stockholm, Royal Library (Matz, 
F. and F. von Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom 3: 290, 
Leipzig, 1882) ; and (ca. 1650) The Petworth Folio, Pet- 
worth House, Sussex (Notes on a new edition of 
Michaelis: ancient marbles in Great Britain. II., Amer. 
Jour. Archaeology 60: 340, 1956). New studies of some 
of those sketchbooks listed by Stuart Jones are also cited 
in the notes following. 
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Fic. 1. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the ne front 
corner of the lid of a Bacchic sarcophagus. Wind- 
sor, Royal Library. 


honorum for the role of archaeological adviser to 
the Barberini family, and leader in scientific anti- 
quarian circles in Rome, died in 1657 at the age 
of sixty-eight. His antiquarian activities, there- 
fore, fall well after the periods to which the labels 
Early or Later Renaissance are given and long 
before the Neo-Classic revival stimulated by the 
discoveries of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Dal 
Pozzo and his family, throughout the seventeenth 
century, set out to do something hardly attempted 
by anyone previously, save perhaps the Neopolitan 
Pirro Ligorio in the previous century.? Rather 
than make or assemble random sketches of clas- 
sical antiquities—sketches marked more by their 
artistic versatility than their antiquarian accuracy 
—Dal Pozzo set out to form a collection of draw- 
ings of all major and minor classical sculptures 
within the reach of artists working for him in the 
Rome area. This systematic assemblage—the 
Museum Chartaceum as Dal Pozzo termed it—was 
designed as visual catalogue for scientific research 
in an era when drawings and engravings alike 
were marked more by the peculiarities of their 
craft than by their value as documents of the 
antique. 

Dal Pozzo not only sent artists, among whom 
Nicholas Poussin is probably to be numbered, 
tramping through the ruins and gardens, through 
the palaces and cloisters of seventeenth-century 
Rome in search of sculptures to draw, but he also 


2 Sections of the two recensions of Ligorio’s great 
treatise on the antiquities of Rome are scattered from 
Naples to Oxford: see Ashby, T., The Bodleian Manu- 
script of Pirro Ligorio, Jour. Roman Studies 9: 172 f., 
1919; Mandowsky, E., Some observations on Pyrrho 
Ligorio’s drawings of Roman monuments in Cod. B. 
XIII.7 at Naples, Atti della Pontificia Accademia Ro- 
mana dt Archeologia, Serie III, Rendiconti 28, Fasc. 
ili-iv: 335-358, 1955. 
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purchased the works of older artists. The sculp- 
tures of the arch of Constantine presented no prob- 
lems that a scaffold or a telescope could not over- 
come, but even in the seventeenth century the 
list of lost or inaccessible antiquities was consid- 
erable enough to lead Cassiano Dal Pozzo to pur- 
chase groups of older drawings and, in one case, 
an entire late Cinquecento sketchbook.? Cassiano’s 
brother, Carlo Antonio, and the latter’s descend- 
ants continued the collection, making additions 
mainly in the realms of ancient painting and minor 
antiquities, into the eighteenth century. The 
Albani family, notably the Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani, owned the Dal Pozzo drawings from 1714 
until 1762, when the substantial portion of the 
collection, including Albani additions, passed to 
George III of England. This part of the collec- 
tion is now in the Royal Library at Windsor.* 
Another portion of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collec- 
tion has found its way through the hands of a 
number of British private collectors into the 
British Museum.> Other parts of the Dal Pozzo 
collection are scattered and lost. 


II. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
MUSEUM CHARTACEUM 


Nothing speaks more eloquently for the scope 
and success of the corpus of drawings of antiquities 
compiled by Dal Pozzo than to make a random 
comparison, of a Windsor drawing of a minor 
fragment of Roman art © with the actual fragment 
as it survives today, let into a brick wall in the 
garden of the Villa Doria-Pamphili in Rome. 
Nothing better exemplifies the spirit with which 
an anonymous Baroque draughtsman of not-incon- 
siderable talent has monumentalized and modern- 
ized in terms of his own style a view of what to- 


3 Windsor volume A. 52 (Drawings nos. 7994-8113). 
Michaelis, A., Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 719, 
Cambridge University Press, 1882. For a general ap- 
praisal of sixteenth-century archaeological notebooks, see 
Rumpf, A., Archdologie, I, Einleitung, Historischer 
Uberblick, 44-52, Berlin, 1953. 

4 Michaelis, op. cit., 718-720; idem, Uberblick tiber die 
Entstehung der Antikensammlungen in England, Archao- 
logische Zeitung 7: 66-68, 1874. 

5 Michaelis, op. cit., 433 f£.; Ashby, T., Some account of 
a volume of epigraphic diawines now preserved in the 
British Museum, Classical Review 18: 71, 1904. 

6 No. 8700 in the writer’s Catalogue of the Windsor 
drawings of classical sculptures, copies of which are in 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle, the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, 
and the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 
(see Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis: Ancient 
marbles in Great Britain, Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 


138 f., 149 f., 1955). 
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day, no less than three hundred years ago, would 
be considered a trivial fragment of a Roman 
third-century sarcophagus lid. To the left of a 
Bacchic mask forming the right corner of the lid 
appears part of the scene in the front panel—three 
satyrs harvesting grapes (fig. 1). 

The Dal Pozzo drawing gives some idea of the 
value of such drawings to the archaeologist—the 
value dependent naturally upon the importance of 
the sculpture in question. Although it is evident 
from the drawing as well as the German Institute 
photograph * that the lid was reduced at least to 
this fragment by the earlier seventeenth century, 
the fragment appears to have been further muti- 
lated and considerably weathered since the draw- 
ing was made (fig. 2). This is certainly true 
with the top of the mask and the upper right 
corner of the lid and may also be true with the 
two near arms of the standing satyrs. The lower 
left corner of the fragment has also suffered, all 
evidence that the draughtsman sketched the relief 
before it reached its present location in the Villa 
Doria-Pamphili. 

When the same draughtsman was sent to sketch 
the fourth-century Oratio relief of the arch of 
Constantine,® he carried the same relative sense 
of plastic accuracy, not found in sixteenth-century 
archaeological drawings, into the treatment of his 
subject ® (fig. 3). He also brought, perhaps some- 
what moved by the grand potentialities of the 
scene, an intensified sense of the Baroque, giving 


7 Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, Rome.  Insti- 
— tute Negative no. 7437. 

8 L’Orange, H. P., and A. von Gerkan, Der spatantike 
Bildschmuck des Konstantinsbogens, 80 ff., pl. 5a, etc, 
Berlin, De Gruyter, 1939; Seltman, C. T., The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Volume of Plates 5: 220, Cambridge 
University Press, 1939. 

9 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8201. 
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Fic. 2. View of the fragment shown in the previous 
drawing. Rome, Villa Doria-Pamphili (photo: Ger- 
man Institute, Rome). 


the figures touches of movement where we can 
detect only stiffness in the late antique carving. 
He has transformed a number of the Roman elders 
standing either side of the Rostrum in the Forum 
Romanum into figures wearing the aspect of a 
Baroque Saint Jerome at his last Communion. 
In this case, the head of Constantine, the central 
figure haranguing the Senators, is a restoration 
by the artist to complete the sense of his drawing, 
for the antique head had long since been chiseled 
away. The victor of the Mulvian Bridge never 
wore the beard indicated here.*° 

In drawing the historical relief panels of the 
arch of Septimius Severus in the Roman Forum, 
a contemporary of the previous artist has ridden 
the two horses of graphic restoration and omission 
of the parts too mutilated to attempt revisualiza- 


10 Cf, Richter, G. M. A., Roman portraits, no. 110 and 
refs, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
1948; Delbrueck, R., Spdatantike Katserportrats, 112 ff., 
Berlin, De Gruyter, 1933. 





Fic. 3. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the Oratio relief of the arch of Constantine. Windsor, Royal Library. 
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Fic. 4. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of reliefs of the arch of Septimius Severus 
in the Roman Forum. Windsor, Royal Library. 


tion * (fig. 4). The result is again a fuller, more 
correct transcription of the reliefs than encoun- 
tered in the Giovanni Antonio Dosio drawings of 
seventy years previously,’ with touches of the 


11 Windsor no. 8234 is shown here. This is the left 
and right of the left relief of the Forum side of the 
arch: cf. Reinach, S., Répertoire de reliefs grecs et 
romains 1: 260 f., Paris, Leroux, 1909, for the differences 
that can result in two graphic views, both departing from 
the same, mutilated original. 

12 Hulsen, Ch., Das Skizzenbuch des Giovannantonio 
Dosio im Staatlichen Kupferstichkabinett zu Berlin, Fol. 
23r., no. 57, pl. XXXI, Berlin, Keller, 1933. Cf. the 
views of the arch of Constantine reliefs, nos. 59-65, 
especially no. 63, barely recognizable as the Oratio relief 
discussed above. 


times reflected in the faces of some of the 
more dramatically displayed figures—the galloping 
horseman at the upper right, the barbarian behind 
the rocks in the lower right corner. The archaeo- 
logical value of these drawings lies in the fact that 
these reliefs of the Severan arch were in a position 
of easy access to weather and souvenir hunter 
alike and suffered further physical deterioration 
between the seventeenth century and reservation 
of the Forum area as a historical monument two 
hundred years later." 


13 Platner, S. B., and T. Ashby, 4 topographical dic- 
tionary of ancient Rome, 43 f., Oxford Univ. Press, 1929; 
Huelsen, Ch., The Roman Forum. Its history and its 
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Having endeavored to indicate the character 
and style of the Dal Pozzo drawings, we may now 
turn to their collective value as documents of the 
antique. In the first place, no previous collection 
of drawings of major and minor Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman antiquities alike presents such a wealth 
and diversity of material as does the raccolta Dal 
Pozzo. The typical Cinquecento sketchbook tends 
to concentrate on a few historical reliefs, copious 
numbers of sarcophagi, some inscribed cinerary 
urns, the outstanding Neo-Attic style marble 
bases, and numerous examples of statuary in vari- 
ous states of mutilation and restoration. Dal 
Pozzo’s systematic collection includes full coverage 
of all but the last of these categories. But then 
there is evidence that a substantial portion of his 
drawings of statuary has been lost or reposes in a 
yet-uninvestigated collection. 

Where the sixteenth-century artist will make 
random sketches of scenes, motives, and details 
from the various reliefs of various epochs incor- 
porated in the arch of Constantine, Dal Pozzo had 
nearly all the reliefs of the arch recorded in highly 
finished drawings. If a late first or earlier second- 
century Roman cinerary urn interested Dal Pozzo, 
he sent a draughtsman to make a careful wash 
drawing of the principal sculptured sides. The 
example shown here, with the lid missing, is itself 
now lost or at least in a location beyond the dis- 
coveries of those who have studied the Windsor 
drawings over the past eighty years** (fig. 5). 


III. THE TYPES OF ANTIQUITIES INCLUDED 
| IN THE DRAWINGS 


The range of the Dal Pozzo family collection 
extends well beyond the scope of the usual 
sketchbook collection. Italo-Etruscan and Roman 
bronzes are also included in the Museum Charta- 
ceum, as are the so-called Campana-type architec- 


monuments, 82 ff., Rome, Bretschneider, 1906, esp. fig. 
35, a view of the arch in 1594. 

14 Windsor no. 8508. There are, of course, many re- 
lated types of cineraria: cf. Altmann, W., Die romischen 
Grabaltére der Katserzeit, Chapter XII, figs. 125, 126, 
and 132, Berlin, 1902; Poulsen, F., Katalog over antike 
Skulpturer, no. 798, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copen- 
hagen, 1940; idem, Catalogue of ancient sculpture, 570 f., 
no. 798, Copenhagen, 1951; Billedtavler til Kataloget, pl. 
LXVIII, Copenhagen, 1907; and Amelung, W., Die 
Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums 2: 413 f., no. 
250a., pl. 45 (= Altmann, of. cit., fig. 132), Berlin, 1908. 
Unpublished cineraria very close to this are to be found 
on the porch of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 


Boston, and at Castle Howard, near Malton, in Yorkshire 


(no. 53b in the typescript revision of Michaelis, Ancient 
marbles in Great Britain, a copy of which is in the De- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British 
Museum). 
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Fic. 5. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of a Roman 


cinerary urn. Windsor, Royal Library. 


tural terracotta reliefs, clay lamps, brick stamps, 
glass utensils, and a few outstanding Roman coins. 
It is hard to separate the additions made to the 
collection by the heirs of Cassiano Dal Pozzo 
under whom many of the drawings received the 
small inventory number inked in a lower corner. 
The collection was mounted on uniform, large 
folio sheets bearing mid-seventeenth-century wa- 
termarks but probably remained unbound until it 
passed to the Albani family early in the following 
century. 

To the late seventeenth-century additions to the 
collection probably belong a series of drawings of 
antiquities prepared for reproduction in archaeo- 
logical treatises of the type associated with Gio- 
vanni Bellori or at a slightly later date with the 
learned Abbé de Montfaucon. Typical of these 
drawings is one in the Windsor series showing 
six Isiac figures holding the symbols of their cult 
and standing on a suggestion of receding land- 
scape !® (fig. 6). The figures are actually copied 
from a circular base with low reliefs, which is now 
in the Uffizi and which undoubtedly reached Flor- 
ence with the Medici treasures in the eighteenth 


15 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8517. 
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Fic. 6. Dal Pozzo-Albani Collection drawing of the reliefs on a circular base in 


the Uffizi, Florence. 


century, although the precise record of its migra- 
tion is lost.16 The base belongs with sculptures, 
similar in Graeco-Egyptian style and subject, from 
the Iseum in the Roman Campus Martius.*" 


16 Colin, J.. in Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire de 
VAcadémie francais de Rome 38, 3-5: 279-283, pls. I-III, 
1920; Photo Alinari, no. 29347. A more orthodox draw- 
ing of the base appears as Fol. 113, no. 126 in the Dal 
Pozzo-Albani drawings in the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities of the British Museum. Cf. also, de 
Montfaucon, B., L’Antiquité expliquée 2, 2: pls. CXV f. 

17 As the reliefs of the two grey granite columns, found 
in 1883 and now close to the Marforio beside the Cortile 
of the Museo Capitolino: Stuart Jones, The sculptures 
of the Museo Capitolino, 360, nos. 14, 15, figs. 14-18. 





Windsor, Royal Library. 


Representative of the drawings in Volume Ten 
at Windsor—formed mainly of the late sixteenth- 
century sketchbook acquired by Dal Pozzo—is the 
front of a sarcophagus with scenes of Bacchic 
revels at the marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne 
and a sacrifice to the Phrygian Dionysos at the 
right *® (fig. 7). The sarcophagus front itself 
has recently been rediscovered built into the wall 
of the “Gothic” Dining Room at Arbury Hall in 
Warwickshire (figs. 8, 9). It was brought from 


These columns formed part of the great porticoes of the 
Iseum Campense. 

18 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8012. For 
this Windsor volume, see above, note 3. 
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Fic. 7. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the front of a Bacchic sarcophagus. 


Windsor, Royal Library. 
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Italy in the later eighteenth century by Sir Roger 
Newdigate and was also drawn in the Codex 
Coburgensis about 1550.19 


IV. THE VALUE OF THE DRAWINGS IN 
TRACING LOST SCULPTURES 


In the wealth of still-unpublished archaeological 
material in the Dal Pozzo volumes at Windsor 
Castle and in the British Museum, one of the most 
representative sets of important drawings shows 
the Cesi altar, now in the Palazzo Chigi at Soriano 
del Cimino (fig. 10). The altar is of an early 
imperial variety celebrating the cult of the 
Augustan Lares and the Genius Augusti as insti- 
tuted in the years 12 to 7 B.c. In a late Cinque- 
cento drawing in the older Dal Pozzo volume at 
Windsor, we see the front with scene of priestly 
sacrifice, the two sides with Lares between bay 
trees and the rear with imperial corona civica and 
sacrificial instruments 7° (fig. 11). This drawing 
is further confirmation of the altar’s Roman prove- 
nance, for it is labeled de Cesis, meaning that 
about 1590 it was to be seen in the Villa Cesi in 
the Borgo beside St. Peter’s. 

It must have been there a half century later 
when one of Dal Pozzo’s artists made a large, 
detailed study of the front panel ** (fig. 12). As 
with the Bacchic sarcophagus fragment with which 
these observations on Dal Pozzo began, the draw- 
ings are evidence of the better preservation (and 
restoration) of the surface in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and of the existence at that time of the right 
side which appears badly mutilated in the photo- 
graph taken by the German Institute twenty-five 


19 Codex Coburgensis 146, 52 (numbering according 
to Matz, F., the elder, in Monatsberichte der Komglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften gu Berlin, 
444 ff., 1871). 

20 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8000. 

21 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8281. 
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Fic. 8. View of the sarcophagus front shown in the 
previous drawing, in its eighteenth-century setting at 
Arbury Hall, Warwickshire. Collection of Mr. F. 
H. M. Fitzroy Newdegate (photo: the author). 


years ago’ (fig. 13). The altar was described 
about 1548 by Maximilian van Waelscapple in the 
courtyard of the Cesi Palace and several years 
later by Ulisse Aldrovandi on the East side of the 
garden.?* Pope Clement XI, Albani, purchased 


22 The view of the front is Institute Negative no. 
30.660; that of the left side is Institute Negative no 
30.662. 

23 Hulsen, Ch. Romische Antikengarten des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts, Abh. der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse 4: 11, no. 4, 37, and 26, 
no. 94, Heidelberg, 1917. It seems to be visible in the 
Heemskerck drawing illustrated by Hulsen, p. 2, fig. 1, 
although he identifies this as a triangular candelabrum 
base, with a Seilenos Liknophoros on the face seen in the 
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Fic. 9. The Arbury Hall Bacchic sarcophagus, a closer view (photo: the author). 
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Fic. 10. The Cesi Altar. The left side showing one 
of the Lares holding a rhyton and patera between 
bay trees. Soriano, Palazzo Chigi (photo: German 
Institute, Rome). 


the remaining antiquities of their once celebrated 
collection from the Cesi heirs in 1720,?4 and, rather 
than passing with the Villa Albani collection to 
the Princes Torlonia, this altar found its way to 
the country seat of the late Prince Ludovico Chig1 
Albani.2® The Dal Pozzo drawings show that 
while the altar itself was lost sight of until recent 
years, it was still very much in the antiquarian 
consciousness of the seventeenth century ; the older 
Windsor drawing with its notation of provenance 
also provided the visual link between the altar 
rediscovered at Soriano and the Cesi altar as 


drawing. We see the left face with the Lar and a sug- 
gestion of the front at the right; the drawing also seems 
to indicate that the present flat upper surface is the result 
of cutting since Heemskerck’s time. 

24See Stuart Jones, The sculptures of the Museo 
Capitolino, 6. 

25 Pietrangeli, C., L’Ara dei Lari di Soriano nel Cimino, 
Bullettino della Commisstone Archeologica Comunale di 
Roma 64: 13-17, 2 plates, 1936, with only these specula- 
tions as to provenance; Ryberg, I. S., Rites of the state 
religion in Roman art, Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome 22: 
61, pl. XVI, fig. 32, 1955; Amer. Jour. Archaeology 61: 
115 f£., 1957. 
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described by sixteenth-century visitors to the Cesi 
gardens.”° 

We may conclude by further demonstrating that 
to the historian of classical art the catalogued 
view of antiquity found in the methodically 
mounted, inventoried and arranged drawings of 
the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection means also the 
view of monuments which seem to have been 
destroyed or removed to some collection where 
they have become unknown to the archaeological 
confraternity. Such must be the case with the 
subjects of three closely related Windsor drawings 
by the same seventeenth-century hand responsible 
for the drawings of the sculptures on the arch of 
Constantine 2” (fig. 14). The drawings show 
three triumphal relief panels: the first a display 
of weapons and armor ; the second Victory inscrib- 
ing the record of a campaign on a shield, against 
a trophy and above a seated female and a bound 
Eastern barbarian ; and the third a legionary lead- 
ing an Eastern barbarian into captivity. From 
multifold analogies, the reliefs suggest the bases of 
a triumphal arch, and the shape of the panels, 
combined with this seeming smallness of the re- 
liefs, bespeak connection with a set of such bases 
divided between the small church of SS. Nereo e 
Achilleo near the baths of Caracalla and the Villa 
Borghese collection.” These bases have been con- 
jectured as coming from a lost arch of Lucius 
Verus, and the scenes in these drawings, together 
with the presentation of subjects and the details 
of costume, would certainly suit commemoration 


26 The Irish artist Henry Tresham (1756-1814), work- 
ing in Rome between 1775 and 1789, drew the front only 
in his sketch-book (C. Robert, R6misches Skizzenbuch 
aus dem achtzehnten Jahrhundert im Besitz der Frau 
Generalin von Bauer geb. Ruhl zu Kassel, Hallisches 
Winckelmannsprogramm 20: no. 277, Halle a S., 1897). 
At the time the sixteenth-century diarists described it, 
or about two decades after Heemskerck’s visit, the altar 
was being drawn for the Codex Coburgensis (Fol. 127, 
p. 472, no. 67, Matz). The four sides appear here. The 
altar may not have left Rome until as late as 1852-1866, 
between the time the Chigi family inherited the Albani 
titles and the purchase of the Villa Albani by Principe 
Alessandro Torlonia. 

27 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue nos. 8218-8220. 

28Cumont, Fr., in Atti della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di Archeologia, Serie III, Memorie 3: 82 ff., 
1932; Platner and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary, 47. 
The bases perhaps did not reach their present location 
until ca. A.p. 1597-1602, when the church was restored 
by the Cardinal Baronius (Krautheimer, R., and W. 
Frankl, Recent discoveries in churches in Rome, Amer. 
Jour. Archaeology 43: 392 ff., 1939). 
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Fic. 11. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the four faces of the Cesi Altar. Windsor, Royal Library. 


of the Parthian triumphs of the colleague of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

In another Windsor drawing we cannot be too 
imaginative if we see the mutilated remains of a 


SS 


Rus FSC. 
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Fic. 12. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the scene of Fic. 13. The front of the Cesi Altar, showing the right 
sacrifice to the Lares Augustit on the front face of face in its present mutilated condition. Soriano, 
the Cesi Altar. Windsor, Royal Library. Palazzo Chigi (photo: German Institute, Rome). 
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lost major historical relief of the imperial epoch, 
from the suggestion of beards and the spacing of 
the figures probably belonging to the Hadrianic 
period ° (fig. 15). The subject appears to be a 
ceremonial procession, with the group of officials 
at the left carrying a chariot of a divinity on a 
ferculum.®© So far as the writer knows, there are 
no other drawings of this relief. 


29 Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8182. 

30 This arrangement of the figures, spaced at intervals 
against a neutral background and treated in a more plastic 
manner than, say, in the processional figures of the Ara 
Pacis Augustae, occurs in the historical relief fragment 
at Chatsworth House, Derbyshire, which is universally 
considered work of the earlier Hadrianic period (Ham- 
mond, M., A statue of Trajan represented on the “Ana- 
glypha Traiani,” Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome 21: 179, 
note 141, etc., 1953; Strong, E., La scultura romana da 
Augusto a Costantino 2: 213, fig. 125, Florence, 1926; 
Kaschnitz-Weinberg, G., Sculture del Magagzino del 
Museo Vaticano, 191, no. 421, Vatican City, 1937, a 
fragment compared stylistically). Although the imme- 
diate scene seems totally unrelated, there is nothing to 
preclude the relief drawn for Dal Pozzo and the Chats- 
worth relief from having formed part of the same com- 
memorative ensemble. Neither of the two surviving 
heads on the Chatsworth relief wears a wreath, but the 
persons are both merely underlings carrying the tax 
records (or building tiles?). The foremost of these two 
figures at the right, however, has a beard similar to 
that which we would imagine in the relief drawn for 
Dal Pozzo. 
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Fig. 14. Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of Roman tri- 
umphal reliefs, perhaps the bases of a now-destroyed 
Antonine triumphal arch. Windsor, Royal Library. 





Fic. 15. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of a Roman historical relief, with (mutilated) scenes 
of a civic procession. Windsor, Royal Library. 
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V. DRAWINGS OF GREEK AND SOUTH 
ITALIAN VASES 


The Cassiano Dal Pozzo drawings in the main 
albums at Windsor and in the British Museum 
appear to provide the earliest tecorded examples 
of post-Renaissance graphic consciousness of 
Greek or South Italian painted vases. The ma- 
jority of known Dal Pozzo drawings of painted 
vases show examples manufactured in Italy, rather 
than Athenian export vases; this is in keeping 
with the fact that before the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century the majority of known vases 
were of the South Italian, Apulian, Campanian, 
Lucanian, or Etruscan varieties. Although the 
contents of Sir William Hamilton’s second collec- 
tion (ca. 1785-1798) included a good proportion 
of Greek vases,*4 and Winckelmann had some 
material to distinguish the Greek style of the 
better examples,®? the great discoveries of Attic 
black and red-figured vases in the Etruscan ceme- 
teries North of Rome were not made until the 
generation after Waterloo. This was the period 
when Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and 
others explored the tombs of the necropolis of 
Vulci which lay within their estates.*? 

As will be seen, Pietro Sante Bartoli (died 1700) 
evidently drew one of the vases known to Dal 
Pozzo.** An Attic black-figured vase appears in the 


31 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 111 ff. 

32 See below, note 42, especially Appendix, Section I, 
of Greifenhagen’s monograph. 

33 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 168; idem, A century of 
archaeological discoveries, 61-70, London, Murray, 1908. 
Professor Frank Brown informs me of what must be 
one of the earliest post-antique literary records of Greek 
vases. A Spanish engineer working ca. 1565 on the 
Spanish fortifications at Orbetello fell down a hole (a 
tomb in the Etruscan necropolis) and discovered vases 
with black and red figures. He records this in his note- 
book; perhaps his finds included some of the vases drawn 
about five decades later for Dal Pozzo. It is difficult 
to say whether Giorgio Vasari (died 1484) was inter- 
ested in Greek vases, or merely in. Etruscan bucchero 
and Arretine pottery (see Vasari, G., Le Vite, ed. Mi- 
lanesi, G., 2: 557 f., Florence, 1878; Chase, G. H., 
Museum of Fine Arts Boston, Catalogue of Arretine 
pottery, 4 ff., Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1916). Mr. R. 
M. Cook called my attention to the reference by Ulisse 
Aldrovandi to “vasi dipinti con belle e varie manili” in 
Cardinal Carpi’s collection; his notes were published in 
1558 in L. Mauro’s Antichita della Citta di Roma (for 
this collection, see Htlsen, Ch., R6mische Antikengarten, 
passim [above, note 23]). 

84 Windsor, Royal Library, drawing no. 11, 355; see 
below, note 51. Pietro Sante Bartoli was a draughtsman 
of great versatility, managing to prepare publications on 
all manner of antiquities from major reliefs to lamps, 
gems and coins. 
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Museum Romanum of De la Chausse (1690) ,*° and 
by 1752, with more examples available, painted 
vases play an important part in the antiquarian 
publication of the Comte de Caylus (1692-1765 ) .*° 
The term vasi etruschi given to all vases in the 
earlier Neo Classic period of course stems from 
their discovery in areas where the Etruscans are 
supposed to have lived, though in actuality many 
of these finds were in Southern Italy and in the 
Italiote border areas between the northern limits 
of Magna Graecia and the southern limits of 
Etruscan domination.** The types of vases which 
have found their way into the Cassiano Dal Pozzo 
drawings parallel on a limited scale those vases 
which were to form the earliest major collections 


in this field, the Valletta collection sold in 1720/ 
1721,38 the first Sir William Hamilton collection 
(formed ca. 1760-1772) ,°®® the collection now at 


Nostell Priory in Yorkshire,*® the small group of 
vases in Sir John Soane’s Museum,*! or a sub- 


35 Causeus, M. A. (De la Chausse), Museum Ro- 
manum, 2 v., pl. 100, Rome, 1690; von Bothmer, D., 
Greek vases lost and found, in Studies presented to D. M. 
Robinson 2 (edited by Mylonas, G. E., and D. Raymond) : 
135, St. Louis, Washington Univ., 1953;:- the vase, a 
pelike, was in the Barberini collection and was seen be- 
fore 1940 by Sir John Beazley in the Roman market. 

36 Caylus, Recueil d’antiquités 1: pl. 55, no. II (owl 
skyphos), pls. 31-44 (South Italian, etc.) ; 2: pls. 19-26 
(Attic, etc.), 31-37, Paris, 1752. The first Attic Pana- 
thenic amphora was found in Cyrene as early as 1706 
(Rumpf, op. cit., 56). 

37 Lists of provenances of the vases in early collections 
are given on pp. xxi-lxxxv of Jahn, O., Beschreibung der 
Vasensammlung Kong Luduigs tn der Pinakothek zu 
Miinchen, Munich, Lindauer, 1854. In general the 
earliest records for vases in Si¢ily and Southern Italy 
are between 1740 and 1750; in- Northern Italy, 1815 to 
1825. 

38 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 46, 669; Valletta vases 
are published in de Montfaucon, B., L’Antiquité expliquée 
3, Suppl.: pls. 20 ff.; 4: pl. 11. 

39 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 109-111. 

40 Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 143 f., 1955. The two 
cases of vases are in the Museum beyond the Lower Hall. 

41 Forty of these were purchased at the James Clark 
Sale, Christie’s 1802 (together with a bronze for £38. 
14. 6); the “Cawdor Vase,” a large Apulian krater of 
the late fourth century B.c., was bought at the sale of 
Lord Cawdor’s collection in 1800, for £68. 5. 0; and 
Soane added an Apulian amphora at the Sir Henry 
Englefield Sale in 1823 (for £24. 13. 6) (see A new de- 
scription of Sir John Soane’s museum, 10 f., 13, 59-63, 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1955). As others have 
suggested but not definitely stated in connection with re- 
lated vases, Michaelis (Anctent marbles, 163, 581) is in 
error in stating that the “Cawdor Vase” was purchased 
by Soane in 1815, at the sale of the collection of vases 
belonging to the London bookseller J. Edwards; Soane’s 
diary records the transportation of the vase by coach to 
his Ealing place, Pitzhanger Manor. 
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Fic. 16. Drawing of the principal side of a south Italian 
bell krater. British Museum, Franks no. 482. 


stantial portion of the vases in the Vatican collec- 
tions, to cite at random.*? 

The first two vases drawn in the Dal Pozzo 
collection are as follows. British Museum (Franks) 
no. 482 (inked 18) is a black ink and black, brown, 
and grey wash drawing made ca. 1640 of the 
principal side of a South Italian bell krater (fig. 
16). Nos. 483 (inked 1292) and 485 (inked 
1293) are two sides of a late fifth century B.c. 
Attic bell krater which was in the care of the 
antiquarian Lorenz Beger and probably ca. 1723- 
1725 in the Brandenburg collection in Dresden 4? 
(fig. 17). The drawing is executed in brown ink 


42 Much on the history of these collections is contained 
in Greifenhagen, A., Griechische Vasen auf Bildnissen 
der Zeit Winckelmanns und des Klassizismus, Nachrich- 
ten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, Fachgruppe I, Neue Folge, 3 (7): 
199-230, 1939; see also Jahn, op. cit., p. X, note 7. Mr. 
R. M. Cook is writing the post-Renaissance history of 
painted vases in connection with a general handbook of 
the subject. <A bibliography of the early publications, 
compiled by E. Jastrow, appears in Mau, A., von Merck- 
lin, E., and F. Matz, Katalog der Bibliotek des Deutschen 
Archdaologischen Instituts in Rom 2: 560-579. 

43 According to Dr. von Bothmer, it appears to be the 
vase published in Beger’s Thesaurus Brandenburgicus 3: 
301, 1701; it was then in Berlin, having probably come 
from the Bellori collection (see Furtwangler, A., Be- 
schreibung der Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, p. XI, 


Berlin, Spemann, 1885). 
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and grey washes over pencil indications on white; 
the same vase, with an alien lid from a black- 
figure lekanis, was published in 1719 in Dom 
Bernard de Montfaucon’s L’Antiquité expliquée 
et représentée en figures (volume I, plate no. 159, 
no. I, after [a drawing communicated by or taken 
from the publication of] Beger). In the main 
Windsor albums nos. 8585 (inked 19) (fig. 18) 
and 8586 (fig. 19) in pen and bistre show sides 
A and B of the same early Apulian krater drawn 
as Franks no. 482. Side A, corresponding to the 
view in Franks, shows a female figure to r. with 
a wreath and a box; she leans on a pillar and 
faces a nude athlete standing to 1. with a spear. 
Side B features two himation-clad youths facing 
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Fic. 17. 
krater once in the Brandenburg Collection. 


Museum, Franks nos. 483, 485. 


Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of an Attic bell 
British 
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Fic. 18. The central design from side A of the krater 
illustrated in fig. 16. Windsor, Royal Library. 


each other. The vase has not been located; Dr. 
von Bothmer has furnished attribution to the 
circle of the Eton Painter. 

The interesting thing about the three sets of 
drawings is the manner in which the problem of 
drawing a painted vase is handled by artists accus- 
tomed to recording statuary, marble reliefs, Italo- 
Etruscan bronzes, an occasional terracotta, and 
inscriptions. Franks no. 482 treats the vase faith- 
fully as a vase, with a successful portrayal of size, 
shape, and coloring. Franks nos. 483 and 485 
are rapid color sketches, recording the object but 
making no attempt to reproduce the details or 
style of the figures. Windsor nos. 8585 and 8586, 
on the other hand, treat the red figures of the 
vase as if they were reliefs in marble. Color is 
eliminated, and the whole design is given a sense 
of sculptural volume and orderliness reminiscent 
of a Hadrianic mythological relief rather than an 
exercise in calligraphy.** With these five draw- 


44The treatment of the figures in these two drawings 
calls to mind the set of drawings of the Palazzo Spada 
reliefs in the Museum Chartaceum (Windsor nos. 8259- 
8266). These eight reliefs were discovered at S. Agnese 
fuori le mura in 1620, in the course of restorations under- 
taken by the Cardinal Verallo. They were walled up in 
the courtyard gallery of the Palazzo Spada. Like the 
Ludovisi battle sarcophagus found a year later (Windsor, 
Royal Library, drawing no. 8145), these Hadrianic ver- 
sions of late Hellenistic mythological reliefs were among 
the most recent archaeological sensations at the time the 
bulk of the Dal Pozzo drawings were being prepared 
(Helbig, W., et. al., Fuhrer durch die offentlichen Samm- 
lungen klassischer Altertimer in Rom 2: 382-389, nos. 
1810-1817, Leipzig, Teubner, 1913). At the time Dal 
Pozzo’s best draughtsman was sketching these reliefs, 
drawings were made of nearly all the so-called Hel- 
lenistic reliefs in the Rome area; it is natural, therefore, 
the cold style of these reliefs should influence the results 
of an artist drawing the figures of a painted vase for the 
first time. 
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ings belong twelve further drawings of eight vases 
in the Nettuno volume to be described presently. 
From their style, coloring, inked numbering, and 
watermarks, these additional drawings can be 
identified as having formed part of Cassiano’s 
Museum Chartaceum. Clearly these ten painted 
vases are intruders at least a half-century in ad- 
vance of their times in post-Renaissance anti- 
quarian studies, and it is a tribute to Dal Pozzo’s 
scientific thoroughness that he should include 
them in his Museum Chartaceum. 


VI. VASES IN THE NETTUNO VOLUME 
AT WINDSOR 


The scattered Dal Pozzo collection drawings of 
classical antiquities in the large Albani volume 
known as Disegni di varie antichita, Nettuno, have 
received only passing mention.*® This volume 
contains numerous fragments of the Museum 
Chartaceum, mostly drawings of minor reliefs and 
small objects similar to many items in the draw- 
ings at the end of Franks volume II.*® The draw- 
ings of the Nettuno volume are numbered from 
11,120 to 11,521 in the Windsor Inventory and the 
writer’s Catalogue. The drawings of Greek and 
South Italian vases in this volume (nos. 11,342- 
11,356, with several gaps) are similar to Franks 
no. 482 in that at least one view of each attempts 
to reproduce the shape, color, and style of paint- 
ing of the actual vase and its period of production. 
Like Franks no. 482 all are large drawings, some 
even representing or exceeding the actual sizes of 





Fic. 19. The central design of side B. of the same krater. 
Windsor, Royal Library. 


45 Michaelis, Ancient marbles, 719, no. XIII-196 
(Windsor Book A-31). He does not mention the draw- 
ings of painted vases in his brief summary of the contents. 

46 See on these, Ashby, Classical Review 18: 71 ff., 
1904; many pages of Franks Vol. II are remounted strays 
from the Museum Chartaceum (see below, note 70). 
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Fic. 20. Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of an Apulian 
red-figured pelike, Vatican V50. Windsor, Royal 
Library. | 


the vases themselves. Brown ink and red, black, 
and grey washes on prepared white backgrounds 
are again used to approach the original colors ot 
the vases. | 

Five of the eight vases in the Nettuno volume 
have been traced in their present locations. Draw- 
ings are mentioned in the arbitrary order of their 
eighteenth-century binding. Drawing no. 11,347 
(inked 1092), an Apulian red-figured pelike, is 
now Vatican, V 50%’ (fig. 20). No. 11,348 
(inked 1091) shows side B and the four figures 


47 Trendall, A. D., Vasi anticht dipinti del Vaticano, 
Vasi italiott ed etruschi a figure rosse, Fascicolo I: pls. 
461 and 471i, Vatican City, 1953. 
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of side A of an Attic severe style red-figure column 
krater in the Museo Civico, Bologna ** (fig. 21). 
No. 11,349 is an early fifth-century Attic red-fig- 
ured lekythos now in the Museo Civico, Bologna * 
(fig. 22). No. 11,353 (inked 1082) illustrates the 


principal side of a Lucanian pelike also in the 





Fic. 21 Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of an Attic 
column krater now in Bologna, Museo Civico. Wind- 
sor, Royal Library. 


48 PU 284; described but not illustrated in Pellegrini, 
G., Catalogo dei vasi antichi dipinti delle Collezitom Palagi 
ed Universitaria, Bologna, Museo Civico, 1900. Pp. v—vii, 
provenances of the Cav. Pelagio Palagi collection, vii f., 
of that of the University, include objects (vases?) left to 
the city of Bologna by Ulisse Aldrovandi in the sixteenth 
century (see above, note 33) and two eighteenth-century 
collections. 

49 Pellegrini, op. cit., no. PU 304. Dr. von Bothmer 
states that this vase has been compared by Sir John 
Beazley with Tubingen no. E140, an alabastron com- 
pared with the Beldam Painter (Beazley, J. D., Paralipo- 
mena, 2521; idem, Attic red-figure vase painters, 469, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1942). 
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Fig. 22. Dal Pozzo Collection drawings of an Attic 
lekythos in Bologna (above) and an Attic black- 
figure lekythos of the Cock Group. Windsor, Royal 
Library. 


Museo Civico, Bologna; * no. 11,354 (inked 
1083) shows only the two youths and the pair of 
halteres or jumping-weights of side B of the same 
vase (fig. 23). Finally, nos. 11,355 (1079) and 
11,356 (1080) present the Apulian bell krater now 
in Bologna, Museo Civico no. 594, in the same way ; 
only the two youths, the diptychon and the floral 


50 Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Italia, Bologna, Museo 
Civico, IV, G rz, pl. 1, 11 and 12; Pellegrini, op. cit., 
no. PU 497. 
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motif of side B are drawn! (fig. 24). The re- 
maining three vases include an Attic black-figured 
lekythos of the Cock Group (no. 11,350)* (fig. 
22), a black-figured skyphos of the Haimon Group 


Fic. 23. Drawings of a Lucanian pelike, now in the 
Museo Civico, Bologna. Windsor, Royal Library. 


51CVA, IV Dy, pl. 25, 5 and 6. No. 11,355 is also 
Bartoli, P. S., Bellori, J. P., and A. Causseo, Picturae 
antiquae cryptarum Romanarum ..., Alia sepulcrorum 
monumenta, pl. XVI, Rome, 1791. Six drawings of vases 
by Francesco Bartoli (ca. 1675-— ca. 1730), the son of 
Pietro Sante Bartoli, appear in volume II of the Holk- 
ham drawings (see Ashby, T., Drawings of ancient 
paintings in English collections. JI-IV., Papers of the 
British School at Rome 8: 40, nos. 1-6, 1916). 

52 Cf. Beazley, J. D., Attic black-figure vase-painters, 
468, no. 53, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1956. 
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Fig. 24. Apulian bell krater now in Bologna, Museo 
Civico no. 594. Windsor, Royal Library. 


(nos. 11,342 and 11,343)°* (fig. 25), and an 
Apulian red-figured Panathenaic amphora (nos. 
11,344; 11,345) (fig. 25). 


VII. OTHER CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES IN 
THE NETTUNO VOLUME AT WINDSOR 


A summary of the other noteworthy drawings 
of antiquities may give some idea of the volume’s 
content ; the volume, of course, contains a number 
of sixteenth-century and later architectural draw- 
ings, and drawings of Medieval and later works 
of art. As is known from his concern with the 
manuscript of the Chronograph of A.D. 354, Cas- 
siano Dal Pozzo’s interests embraced a wide range 
of antiquarian and scientific fields. In fact, the 


Nettuno volume contains thirteen unpublished 


53 Cf. Beazley, op. cit., 566, no. 624. 
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earlier seventeenth-century drawings after the 
lost Carolingian copy of this manuscript (nos. 
11,360; 11,363-11,374). These brown ink and 
brown wash studies (on white ground with red 
ink for the hours of the days) are of great im- 
portance, since Dal Pozzo handled the Carolingian 
manuscript when it was in the possession of 
Claude Favre Peiresc (died 1637) and these copies 
represent fragments of his own Museum Charta- 
ceum.®* It seems logical that Cassiano would re- 
tain a faithfully executed copy by one of these 
better draughtsmen for his private collection.®® 





Fic. 25. Skyphos of the Haimon Group, and two views 
of an Apulian Panathenaic amphora. Windsor, Royal 
Library. 


54 For Dal Pozzo’s connection with Peiresc’s now-lost 
Carolingian architype, see Stern, H., Le Calendrier de 
354, Etude sur son texte et sur ses illustrations, /nstitut 
Francais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibl. arch et hist. 
55: 9, 20 f., 40 f., Paris, 1953. 

55 Windsor no. 11,372 is Saturn (Stern, op. cit., pl. 
V, 1); no. 11,373 is Sol (Stern, pl. V, 2); no. 11,370 is 
Luna (Stern, pl. VI, 1); no. 11,369 is Mars (Stern, pl. 
VI, 2); no. 11,374 is Mercury (Stern, pl. VII, 1). 
Among the months, no. 11,367 is January (for the prob- 
lems connected with which, see also Strzygowski, J., 
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Fic. 26. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the page 
Martis Dies, copied from the Chronograph of 354. 
Windsor, Royal Library. 


The pages for the fourth day of the Roman week, 
Martis Dies (fig. 26) and those for January (fig. 
27) and October (fig. 28) provide excellent illus- 
trations of the quality of these drawings.*® 
Drawings nos. 11,125 to 11,128 show a group of 
reliefs with trophies of captured arms and armor, 
similar to Roman monumental fragments in the 
British Museum, the Villa Torlonia-Albani, the 
Cortile of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, and else- 


Die Calenderbilder des Chronographen vom Jahre 354, 
Jahrbuch des Katserlich Deutschen Archdologischen In- 
stituts, Erstes Erganzungsheft, 56 ff., pl. XVIII, Berlin, 
1888) ; no. 11,364 is February (Stern, pl. VIII, 1); no. 
11,363 is March (Stern, pl. VIII, 2); no. 11,360 is 
August (Stern, Pl. X, 1) ; no. 11,371 is September (Stern, 
pl. X, 2); no. 11,366 is October (Stern, pl. XI, 1); no. 
11,368 is November (Strzygowski, op. cit., pl. XXX); 
and no. 11,365 is December (Stern, pl. XIII, 1). Draw- 
ing no. 10,266 in Windsor vol. A-9 (184) shows a detail 
of December’s ingenious dice box (also Strzygowski, pl. 
XXXII); the drawing is a later seventeenth-century 
brown ink study prepared for a book illustration. The 
source is provided by the notation, “Pirgo copiato da un 
Calendario antico mandato al Card.” 

56 The fact that the title page, the pages with the cities 
(Roma, Alexandria, Constantinopolis, and Trier), and 
the Writing Victoria are missing at Windsor seems to 
be additional evidence for the loss of a substantial por- 
tion of Dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum (on this see 
Art Bulletin 38: 38 ff., 44, 1956). 
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Fic. 27. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of the page for 
the month of January, Chronograph of 354. Windsor, 
Royal Library. 
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Fic. 28. Drawing of the page for October, Chronograph 
of 354. Windsor, Royal Library. 
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Fic. 29. Drawing of a marble relief with Roman 
cuirass, shields, spears and other weapons. Windsor, 
Royal Library. Drawing no. 11,126. 





where. The seventeenth-century antiquarian in- 
terest was not in the connections of the monuments 
with Roman triumphal art but in the details of 
the weapons represented—helmets, cuirasses, vari- 
ous shields, battle standards, and the barbarian 
carnyx or dragon standard *” (fig. 29). Thus, 
drawing no. 11,154 shows the funerary stele of a 
gladiator, with his helmet and body armor dis- 
played in the relief on the front.°* The Dal Pozzo 
archaeological interest in armor extended, quite 
logically, from Roman battle emblems to ancient 
musical instruments. Drawings nos. 11,129 and 
11,130 present the reliefs from a Bacchic or sim- 
ilar cult altar; the sides drawn feature crossed 
torches, cymbals, Pan pipes, and double flutes in 
relief. The closest parallels are the short sides of 
the Scipio Orfitus altar to Cybele in the Villa Tor- 
lonia-Albani; these short sides have been cut apart 


57 On the general subject of Roman Republican and 
imperial reliefs with displays of arms and armor, see 
Lowy, E., Die Anfange des Triumphbogens, Jahrbuch 
der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, New Series, 
2: 1-40, 1928, and for Renaissance studies of such reliefs, 
Crous, J. W., Florentiner Waffenpfeiler und Armilus- 
trium, Rodmische Mitteilungen 48: 1-119, 1933 (also 
Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 190, 1955). No. 11,126 can 
be compared with the relief tablet, British Museum no. 
2620 (Smith, A. H., Catalogue of Sculpture 3: 426 f., 
fig. 69, London, British Museum, 1904; Reinach, S., 
Répertoire de reliefs 2: 497, no. 1, Paris, Leroux, 1912). 

58 The monument is set on a ground indicated by grass 
and flowers. The closest parallels are the relief and the 
stele of Caracalla’s gladiator Baton, published by Winck- 
elmann, Monumenti antichi inediti 1: pl. 197 ff.; for a 
photograph, Einzelaufnahmen no, 2324, Rome, Palazzo 
Doria; other such reliefs are studied by Faccenna, D., 
Bullettino Comunale 73: Appendix XVI, 3-14, 1949-1950 
(1952). 
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and are let into the wall as relief panels. They are 
also drawn as no. 8306 in the main Windsor 
volumes.*? 

The remaining drawings of classical antiquities 
in the Nettuno volume are of a most miscellane- 
ous nature. Nos. 11,288 and 11,289 present a 
silver or bronze vase of oenochoe shape with the 
Nine Muses represented in high relief, six in 
aediculae around the body and three in the acan- 
thus foliage of the neck (fig. 30). The vase is 
now lost, but it was also recorded as Franks vol. 
II, Fol. 110a, no. 487, and twice in de Montfau- 
con’s treatise.°° No. 11,351 (with Museum 
Chartaceum no. 481) comprises front and back 
views of a small bronze of a charioteer ; the statu- 
ette is now in Paris, among the Louvre bronzes °* 
(fig. 31). No. 11,352 (inked 471) presents a 
marble relief showing Eros driving a biga of 
rams.°2 Nos. 11,357, 11,361, and 11,362 have al- 
ready been noted as showing the Bacchic tripod 
now on the lawn at Newby Hall; the drawings 
were made when it was in the Cesi collection * 
(fig. 32). Drawing no. 10,215 in the volume A-9 
(184), Antichita Diverse, at Windsor also shows 
the tripod and bears the seventeenth-century no- 
tation in hortis cesiorum; an eighteenth-century 
hand has noted on the folio the presence of the 
piece in the Albani collection. Thus, also, a 
marble tripod, one of a pair now in the Vatican, is 
drawn as no. 11,358 (556) with the seventeenth 
century location: Albani in ecclesia S. M. vulgo = 
la stella = modo inferuit aqua baptilis (fig. 33). 
It was brought to the Vatican under Pope Pius 


59 The Albani altar: Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs 3: 
134, esp. no. 4; Helbig, op. cit., 2: 443 £, nos. 1901 f.; 
Rostovtzeff, M., A Justory of the ancient world, pl. 15. 

60 [’ Antiquité expliquée 1: pl. 62; 3: pl. 74. 

61 No. 666 (Reinach, S., Répertoire de la statuatre 
grecque et romaine 2: 537, no. 2, with feet restored). 
He is bearded and holds the palm in his left hand; a 
wreath was in the right, but all is missing below the 
elbow. Cf. British Museum nos. 1619 f. (Walters, H. B., 
Catalogue of Bronzes, 262, London,. British Museum, 
1899). He is comparable to the charioteer of the funer- 
ary relief in the Villa Torlonia-Albani (Dal Pozzo, 
Windsor, Royal Library, Catalogue no. 8183; German 
Institute Photo SR 150-2; Schreiber-Anderson, A/flas, 
pl. XXXII, 1; Winckelmann, M onumenti anticht inedttt, 
pl. 203). He is also in De Ridder, Bronzes, no. 714. 

62 Eros and a ram is a subject found in decorative 
reliefs and on sarcophagi (cf. the fragment in the gardens 
of the Villa Medici in Rome: Cagiano de Azevedo, M., 
Le antichita di Villa Medici, 81, no. 89, pl. XXXVI, 64, 
Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1951). 

68 Amer. Jour. Archaeology 59: 143, pl. 45, fig. 24, 
1955; Art Bull. 38: 40, note 40, 1956. 
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VI, in 1778.%* In no. 11,359 (917) we see the 
remains of a wooden chest with bronze binding, 
bosses, and three appliqué reliefs of Dionysiac 
subjects; the drawing is carried out in brown ink 
and is filled in with brown and green washes to 
render the colors, surfaces and textures of the 
wood and the patinated bronze® (fig. 34). 
Finally, no. 11,384 (488) shows a marble re- 
lief with facing head of Zeus Ammon now Vat- 
ican, Sala de’ Busti no. 348; ° no. 11,418 (416) 
is the giant Marlborough sardonyx cameo in the 





Fic. 30. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of a _ metal 
oenochoe with reliefs showing the Nine Muses. 
Windsor, Royal Library. 


64 Lippold, G., Die Skulpturen des vaticanischen Mu- 
seums, III, 2: 46 ff., no. 236, pl. 26, Berlin, 1955; von 
Mercklin, E., Zwei marmore Dreiftisse aus Albano im 
Vatikan, Romische Mitteilungen 49: 209-221, pl. 16, nos. 
2-3, 1934; Piranesi, Antichita d’ Albano, pl. VIII. 

65 The three plaques show, from left to right, Silenus 
or a Satyr with the infant Dionysos, and a ram (tree 
behind), intoxicated Silenus with the young Dionysos and 
a panther, and the young Dionysos leaning on Ampelos, 
a panther at the left. Compositions of the type seen in 
these reliefs are collected by Amandry, P., Annuario della 
Scuola Archeologica di Atene 24-26: 185-198, 1950; 
Curtius, L., Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archio- 
logischen Institutes in Wien 36: 62-76, 1946. 

66 Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanmischen Museums 
2: 535 f., no. 348, pl. 70; cf. the similar mask drawn as 
Windsor no. 8581, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek no. 383 (Bil- 
ledtavler, pl. XXV), and the Ammon mask from the 
Bellori collection and now in Berlin (Beschreibung 


antiken Skulpturen, 360 f., no. 891). 
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Fic. 31. Bronze statuette of a charioteer, now in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris. Windsor, Royal Library. 


British Museum, with busts of an emperor and an 
empress (probably of the late second century 
A.D.) in Alexandrine cult guise.®’ No. 11,495 
(364) is a marble tondo relief with a ship bearing 
symbols of the worship of Isis ®* (fig. 35) and 
nos. 11,517 to 11,519 are minor sarcophagus or 
other relief fragments in marble.*° 


67 Christie’s Sale, 29 June 1899, lot 482; Walters, H. 
B., British Museum, Catalogue of Greek and Roman 
Gems, 341 f., no. 3619, London, British Museum, 1926; 
Numismatic Chronicle 15: 261, 1955. The folio bears a 
notation in ink: CAMEO TRICOLOR OLIM IN 
AEDIBUS DUCIS SANNELIS, NUNC IN LUSI- 
TANIA APPORTATA A MARCHIONE DE 
FUENTES, ET ABRANTES APUD SA. SEDE 
ORABORE ANNO 1719. 

68 Although there are a number of marble medallions 
of the period a.p. 50-250 with comparable treatment of 
mythological scenes and figures, no close parallel for this 
relief comes to mind. For Isis Pelagia and her ship, 
see Roscher, W. H., Ausfiirliches Lexikon der greichischen 
und romischen Mythologie, II, 1: cols. 482ff., esp. fig. 
col. 485, Leipzig, 1890. 

69 No. 11,517 (145) shows Eros carrying a garland 
(cf. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanischen Museums 
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Where Museum Chartaceum numbers are lack- 
ing we can still recognize parts of the Dal Pozzo 
family collection. The majority of folios in the 
Nettuno volume have seventeenth-century water- 
marks common to the paper in the main volumes 
at Windsor. The presence of drawings on the 
type of folio paper used by Cassiano does not nec- 
essarily date these drawings in his lifetime, for 
the supply of blank folios in the Windsor Castle 





Fic. 32. Bacchic tripod now at Newby Hall, Yorkshire; 
a view before restoration. Windsor, Royal Library. 


1: 858, no. 142, pl. 105) ; no. 11,518 (1003) is Apollo or a 
Muse (perhaps now Finzelaufnahmen no. 3620, walled up 
in the garden of the Villa Torlonia-Albani, or a relief in 
the Thorvaldsen Museum, Copenhagen) ; and no. 11,519 
(1004) is an Eros and Psyche group, with drapery be- 
hind and moulding above. 
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; 


Fic. 33. Drawing of a Roman decorative tripod now in 


the Vatican. Windsor, Royal Library. 

and Franks volumes indicates his heirs continued 
to mount drawings on the same paper. The Al- 
bani curators such as Winckelmann, however, 
used an inferior paper, as is evidenced by mount- 
ings and remountings in the Franks volumes.”° 


70 Tilustrated by the three drawings of the bronze 
statuette of Mars Ultor at Castle Howard (nos. 406- 
408; Art Bull. 38: 37, fig. 11, 1956). 
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CONCLUSION 


To more than stir the surface of the Dal Pozzo- 
Albani drawings and their many problems in any- 
thing short of a major monograph would be im- 
possible. Such a monograph must await further 
identifications of the classical antiquities drawn 
for Cassiano Dal Pozzo and his family and perhaps 
rediscovery of the drawings which have become 
detached from the Windsor and British Museum 
groups since the days when they were still the 
property of the Dal Pozzo family. To supple- 
ment previous studies of the collections by indi- 
cating a few unpublished drawings and the many 
problems they raise (or serve to settle) is but in- 
vitation to the further vast study of Renaissance 
and later drawings as views and documents of 
classical antiquity. The value of the Dal Pozzo- 
Albani collection, over 2,500 drawings in number, 
is perhaps best expressed in the statement that 
those whose names are associated with it gave 
new direction and new system to what had here- 
tofore been a pursuit rather than a science—the 
visual documentation of the classical past. 

Dal Pozzo’s systematic assembly of drawings 
of sculptured material, statuary, reliefs, and minor 
objects, paved the way for the major antiquarian 
treatises of the following generations, from the 
engravings of Bartoli and Bellori through the il- 
lustrated writings of Winckelmann and Zoega.”* 





Fic. 34. Drawing of a wooden chest with bronze reliefs. 
Windsor, Royal Library. 


71An early eighteenth-century collection of material 
comparable to that assembled by the Dal Pozzo family, 
the Topham drawings at Eton College, awaits further 
detailed study (see Stuart Jones, The sculptures of the 
Museo Capitolino, 17; Robert, C., Die antiken Sar- 
kophagen-Reliefs 3: V, no. 10; Ashby, T., Drawings of 
ancient paintings in English collections. I., Papers of 
the British School at Rome 7: 1-62, 1914). The draw- 
ings of sculptures are by Campiglia and others; the 
drawings of ancient paintings are principally by Fran- 
cesco Bartoli (see above, note 51). 
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Fic. 35. Dal Pozzo Collection drawing of a marble 
relief with an Isiac ship. Windsor, Royal Library. 


In the early nineteenth century a major part of 
the Museum Chartaceum was incorporated in the 
collection of drawings belonging to George III of 
England. Other parts were scattered, a sub- 
stantial number of drawings being in private 
hands in England. By this time, however, there 
were enough published engravings of classical an- 
tiquities of all types to supplant the Museum 
Chartaceum as a chief reference for eighteenth- 
century archaeological studies. One of the last 
sketchbooks as such, an early nineteenth-century 
album of 57 pages once attributed to Ingres, 
shows that by the end of the Napoleonic Wars the 
archaeological need for such collections of draw- 
ings had passed. All the drawings in this collec- 
tion are taken from or are connected with en- 
gravings in several of the many available books 
on classical statuary, reliefs, minor objects, and 
even vases.7?. The prejudice in favor of tradi- 


72 Jacobsthal, P., Ingres dessinateur des antiques, Ga- 
sette des Beaux-Arts 71: 75-80, 1929; reprint of 9 pp. 
with list of the drawings. The collection is attributed 
to an older artist who had access to studies for the 
plates of Clarac’s Musée de sculpture. Ingres’s own 
drawings of classical antiquities were more imaginative ; 
witness the watercolor “Pompeiian Motifs” in which he 
draws a red-figured amphora and two skyphoi between 
the bronze “Dancers” of Herculaneum, all in a setting 
based on the second Pompeiian or architectural style of 
Roman wall painting (Mongan, A., Three drawings by 
Ingres, Art Quarterly 18: 184 f., 1955). In his last 
years, in 1865, Ingres produced a startling translation of 
the scene on a Lucanian amphora in the British Museum 
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tional sculptures in Rome and Florence remains, 
making this late sketchbook a worthy successor 
to the products of Dosio and Pierre Jacques in 
the sixteenth century. The last drawing (Folio 
48) is of an Italiote vase in the Louvre, an indi- 
cation of interest in the new sciences of Greek 
drawing and painting.”? Cassiano Dal Pozzo and 
his circle had anticipated this interest nearly two 
centuries previously. 
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ADDENDA 


Since this paper was completed several impor- 
tant works on drawings after classical antiquities 
have appeared, an indication of the interest taken 
in the subject of antiquity and survival by present- 
day scholars. Bober, P. P., Drawings after the 
Antique by Amico Aspertini, Sketchbooks in the 
British Museum, Studies of the Warburg Insti- 
tute, 21, London, 1957, is a thorough study of the 
Aspertini drawings in the British Museum and 
utilizes much Dal Pozzo material. Norton, P. F., 
The Lost Sleeping Cupid of Michelangelo, Art 
Bulletin 39: 251-257, 1957, publishes drawings at 
Windsor Castle made in Italy in the seventeenth 
century, when Charles I was negotiating the pur- 
chase of classical sculpture from the Mantua 
collection. Brett, G., A Seventeenth Century 
Sketchbook, Bulletin of the Division of Art and 
Archaeology, Royal Ontario Museum 26: 4-10, 
1957, discusses a group of forty-eight bound 
sheets, including drawings by Pietro da Cortona 
and several later artists; a number of these draw- 
ings are after classical sculptures, mostly the 
Roman imperial state reliefs available in the Rome 
area between 1550 and 1700. The Bacchic sar- 
cophagus at Arbury Hall, Warwickshire (above, 
notes 18, 19; figs. 7-9) will be published with 
full documentation as plate 73, 1 in Matz, F., 
Bacchische Sarkophage, Die antiken Sarkophag- 
reliefs 4, now being completed under the auspices 
of the German Archaeological Institute. 
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An Equestrian Statue of Zeus 


S HE GRAECO-ROMAN art of Thrace and the Anatolian plateau presents 
many documents of importance in the history of religion and in the transi- 
tion from classical antiquity to the Middle Ages. In the second and third 
centuries A.D. these regions were among the most prosperous and populated of the 
Roman Empire. The divinities worshipped in the cities, towns and rural shrines in- 
cluded traditional beings with origins in the early first millennium B.c. and gods im- 
ported with the diffusion of Greek culture after Alexander the Great. The Museum 
is fortunate in having a small collection of votive reliefs and grave stelai from this 
area, and this collection has been broadened recently by addition of the small statue 
discussed here (Fig. 1). The statue came to the Museum as a bequest of Thomas 
Whittemore, whose work in the restoration of Hagia Sophia in Istanbul and other 
contributions to Byzantine studies are well known. 

A man with a beard and curly hair wears the typical traveller’s costume of the 
Roman imperial period, a cloak pinned on the right shoulder, a short tunic, tight- 
fitting trousers, and boots. He is holding a torch in the right hand; part of the support 
for the missing upper end connects with the right side of the head. His left hand is 
along the horse’s flank. The horse, part of whose tail is missing, is supported by a 
rectangular altar and places his right forefoot on the head of a bull or cow. The back 
of the statue is not finished as smoothly as the front, and the horse and plinth are 
curved, in the shape of a crescent moon, as if the ensemble were designed to be a cult 
image in an apsidal shrine. The man’s face, with the curly locks and eyes which gaze 
in transfigured fashion upwards and beyond the horse’s head, is of a type one asso- 
ciates with representations of Zeus, Asklepios or the Graeco-Egyptian god Sarapis 
(Hades) in the period ca. a.D. 150-250, the probable date of the new statue. 

The distinctive attributes of the rider are torch, bovine head under the horse’s 
hoof, and rectangular altar. These attributes separately are the properties of many 
Graeco-Roman divinities, but when found together they symbolize the god Mén. 
Mén (from Mannes) was a male divinity probably imported by the Phrygians from 
Armenia or Mesopotamia at some time late in their history, perhaps in the eighth or 
seventh centuries B.c. By Hellenistic times Mén had not only become equated with 
Attis, the attendant of the Phrygian mother-goddess Cybele, but had begun to take 
on many local forms and local titles.” The cult of the god existed throughout western 
Anatolia and was found across the Bosphorus in Thrace, an area populated by cul- 
tural relatives of the Phrygian race. The Greek form of the word Mén means moon, 
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1. Equestrian Statue of Zeus with Attributes of the Phrygian God Mén. 


Bequest of Thomas Whittemore. Res. 53.63. 
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and this contributed to the god’s association with lunar cults in Hellenistic and Ro- 
man times. But Mén was very versatile, being also a healing god, a protector of 
tombs and a giver of oracles.° 


There are a number of votive reliefs and one or two other statues of the god Mén. 
Many of his monuments come from Sir William Ramsay’s excavations at a sanctuary 
near Yalovatch (Pisidian Antioch) in 1912. Here Mén was associated with Demeter, 
who by the third century a.p. had become linked with the Phrygian Cybele.* Mén’s 
nocturnal torch was also an attribute of Demeter, who searched for her daughter 
Persephone in the Underworld. A statuette from Pisidian Antioch shows Mén lean- 
ing against the square pillar, with his left foot planted on the bovine head.* The an- 
imal’s curved horns of course suggest the moon, a notion which has come down to 
us in the climactic stanza of an almost forgotten nursery rhyme: 


With a ping and a pong the fiddle-strings broke! 
the cow jumped over the Moon, 

And the little dog laughed to see such fun, 

And the Saturday dish went off at a run 


with the silver Sunday spoon.° 


A stele in the group from Pisidian Antioch shows the god with the crescent moon 
behind his shoulders,’ and another relief parallels the new statue in presenting him 
on horseback.® 


A relief in Boston, from Kula (Koloé) about eighty miles east of Izmir (Smyrna), 
presents a local aspect of Mén (Tiamu) linked with Artemis (Anaitis); Artemis or 
Selene was goddess of the moon and often appears in Graeco-Roman art ina chariot 
pulled by two bovines.® In the relief in the Museum we do not see the divinities, 
only a man, his wife and their two children in the act of offering prayers (Fig. 2); 
the Greek inscription reads: “To Artemis Anaitis and Mén Tiamu: Musaes, son of 
Musaes, and Calligeneia his consort, on behalf of Musaes their son, in testimony to 
the powers of the gods, have paid their vow. In the year 281 (of the Roman general 
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Sulla, or a.p. 196/7),...”. 


One aspect of the equestrian statue indicates that we deal with a version of the god 
Mén in which he has become identified with a more powerful divine being. From 
the examples already discussed, it is apparent that the Graeco-Roman tendency to 
combine divinities grew more pronounced in later Roman times, leading to cults of 
such strange ideas as Zeus Megistos Sarapis in the mountains of Pisidia and culminat- 
ing in the Emperor Julian the Apostate’s remarks (a.D. 361-363), “Zeus, Hades, 
Helios, Sarapis, one god.”’** In most reliefs and on numerous Greek imperial coins 
struck throughout Asia Minor, Mén is beardless and wears a pointed Phrygian bon- 
net, in the fashion of Cybele’s companion Attis.’? We have mentioned that in the new 
statue the god is bareheaded and has bearded features used equally for Zeus, Sarapis 
(with addition of a kalathos or grain-measure on the head) or Asklepios. As a noc- 
turnal god of tombs Mén could be absorbed into the character of Sarapis,"? and as a 
healing god he would be at home with Asklepios, god of medicine; in fact, on more 
than one monument Mén is accompanied by the bird sacred to Asklepios as well as 
Attis, the cock.4 
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Late Hellenistic Period. Gift of J. T. Clarke. 84.235. 


4. Stele from Mount Ida near Troy. 


From Kula in Lydia (Turkey); dated a.p. 196/7. 


2. Votive Relief to Artemis and Mén. 
Gift of Mrs. Charles A. Cummings. 94.14. 


3. Votive Relief to Zeus Sabizios. London, British Museum. 


By Permission of the Trustees. 
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5. Portrait ofa Man. Gracco- 
Roman, Third Century a.p. 
From the Agora at Assos. 
Gift of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America. 84.65. 





But the fact that the god is on horseback leads us to look toward Zeus, the many- 
sided father of the Graeco-Roman pantheon, as the divinity who has absorbed 
Phrygia’s moon-god in the new statue. The bovine head under the horse’s hoof 
reminds us of the many times Zeus or Jupiter appears in association with this ani- 
mal, the beast into which he changed himself for the abduction of Europa and on 
which he stands as Zeus Dolichenus. Zeus also absorbed the iconography of the 
Phrygian Dionysos Sabazios, and the evidence of a relief bought by the epigrapher 
W. H. Buckler in Istanbul many years ago and now in the British Museum, suggests 
that in the Boston statue it is Zeus Sabazios who carries Mén’s torch.’® (Fig. 3) In 
this equestrian relief the god wears the same costume, without cap, and rides toward 
a rectangular (or Phrygian) altar.7° On a third relief from Kula in Lydia, Mén ac- 
companies Zeus Sabizios, who rides in a two-horsed cart, an earlier stage in the 
process of absorption."’ 

The penchant for equestrian representations of divinities in Anatolia in the im- 
perial period develops from fourth century B.c. and later reliefs of heros and rider 
gods. An illustration is provided by a late Hellenistic stele in Boston, discovered on 
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the northeast slope of Mount Ida near Troy and presented to the Museum in 1884 
by J. T. Clarke, one of the excavators of Assos. (Fig. 4) The classical Greek pro- 
portions of the horse are a strange contrast with the elongated face of the rider; we 
shall see this conceptual approach to human features becomes a hallmark of Ana- 
tolian portraits in the imperial period. Here it isa measure of the somewhat primitive 
quality of the relief. 

Finally, returning to the iconography of the equestrian statue, at ancient Panderma 
(modern Bandirma), across the Bosphorus and south from Istanbul, we encounter a 
Graeco-Roman votive relief to the bull-headed Zeus Hypsistos,’? a god who receives 
a bovine sacrifice at a rectangular altar on a relief from Panderma in the Istanbul 
Museum”° and who stands with Dionysos (bearing the torch) and Apollo on an ex- 
voto from the same site in London.” In the first monument Zeus Hypsistos appears 
to hold the torch, and the altar is both at the left and in the register below. 

Aside from the iconographic problems presented by the syncretistic tendencies of 
Anatolian cults in the second and third centuries a.p., what may we say of the artistic 
merit of the new statue? The minds of the late second and third centuries a.p. were 
concerned with spiritual rather than aesthetic values in art, and the concentration of 
interest on the power of divinity rather than on uniformity of objective presentation 
is reflected in the disproportionate size of the head and body of the divine rider. This 
statue, with its aura of non-classical mystery, is the provincial counterpart of the 
intellectually-motivated, sometimes introspective portraits produced in Rome and 
the major cities of the Empire, such as Athens, Ephesus, Antioch in Syria, and Alex- 
andria.”* Hellenism found one of its last strengths in the philosopher-type portraits 
of this period, and Western Asia Minor was a centre of their production. By way of 
illustration from little-known material, the Museum possesses a badly damaged por- 
trait of exceptional quality from the Agora at Assos south of Troy, excavated by the 
Archaeological Institute of America in 1880 and 1881.3 (Fig. 5). The philosopher or 
magistrate, with his long, pointed beard and gaze turned heavenward, was shown 
standing, wearing the Roman toga or its counterpart, the Greek pallium. The sculp- 
tors who produced portraits of this type flourished along the Ionian coast in the 
period ca. A.D. 160-260; the style of elongated facial features and large eyes was 
perpetuated with increasing emphasis into the fourth and fifth centuries a.p., becom- 
ing part of the conceptual approach to humanity visible in major phases of Byzantine 
art. The portrait from Assos and the new equestrian statue were products of the 
same late classical intellectual climate. 

It is out of this last phase of classical art in Asia Minor that early Christian art drew 
its language of expression, and if one were to arrange the many votive stelai from 
sites between Ccenstantinople and Caesarea in Cappadocia (Kayseri) in chronological 
order, one would find explanation for many elements in the development of Byzan- 
tine sculptural style. When compared with the best of these votive and funerary re- 
liefs, and with the few parallels in freestanding sculpture, the new statue emerges as 
a rare work of quality from an area crucial to the later history of the classical world.”* 


CORNELIUS VERMEULE 
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NOTES: 


1. Res. 53.63. 2234 x 16 inches (0.57 x 0.407m.). 
So-called Thasian marble (from northeast Greece or 
western Asia Minor). Mr. Paul Etter brought the 
statue to my notice; Dr. Hanns Swarzenski was told 
by Mr. Whittemore that he acquired it in Istanbul. 


2. E.Will, Le relief cultuel gréco-romain, Bibl. des 
Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome 183, Paris 
1955, pp. 106ff., 134; L. Robert, Hellenica Ill, pp. 
soft.; S. Cesano, Annuario della R. Scuola Archeo- 
logica di Atene 3, 1916-20, p. 171 (coins showing the 
rider god); basic study: K. Drexler, in W. H. 
Roscher, Ausftihrliches Lexikon der Griechischen und 
Romischen Mythologie, I, 2, cols. 2687-2700. 


3. Phrasing taken from F. R. Walton, “Mén,” 
Oxford Classical Dictionary, 1950, p. 556, who re- 
minds us that the non-citizens of low estate (metics) 
and slaves worshipped Mén in Attica ca. 400-200 
B.C. and that he appears later in Rome and Ostia as 
Attis Menotyrannus. 


4. W. M. Ramsay, “Sketches in the Religious 
Antiguities of Asia Minor,” Annual of the British 
School at Athens 18, 1911-1912, pp. 37-79. The 
hieron or shrine was on top of a peak overhanging 
the colony; the city had another hieron somewhere 
to the north, among the rustic Phrygians. 


5. G. Mendel, Catalogue de sculptures (Istanbul), 
III, 1914, p. soif., no. 1380. This statuette may show 
Meén assimilated with Nike; on coins of Pisidian 
Antioch, Mén holds Nike on his left hand (Ramsay, 
The Cities of St. Paul, 1907, p. 286, fig. 33). 


6. Given in full in J. R. R. Tolkien, The Fellow- 
ship of the Ring, Cambridge (Mass.) 1954, pp. 170- 
172. 


7. Mendel, op. cit., p. 592f., no. 1381 (with a 
Latin dedication by Sextus Flavonius Naevius). 


8. Mendel, op. cit., p. so4f., no. 1383. 


9. Selene and Mén (rather than Helios) seem to 
be represented on horseback in two bronzes in the 
British Museum from Alexandretta (Iskenderun) 
(S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine Ill, pp. 82, no. 8, 149, no. 4; H. Seyrig, 
Syria 26, 1949, p. 244f.). Selene in her bovine 
chariot was, naturally enough, a popular subject in 
Graeco-Roman figured lamps. Anatolian and 
Syrian gods on horseback were found throughout 
the Graeco-Roman Middle East, including Egypt 
(M. Rostovtzeff, Aegyptus 13, 1933, PP. 493-513). 


10. Quoted from J. H. Wright, Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology 6, 1895, pp. 55-74; Acc. no. 
94.14; 2814 x 17 inches (0.72 x 0.43m.); gift of Mrs. 
C. A. Cummings; see also S. Reinach, Revue 
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archéologique 25, 1894, p. 117; L. D. Caskey, Cata- 
logue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, Cambridge 
(Mass.) 1925, p. 287f., no. 107. 


11. See D. Magie, “Egyptian Deities in Asia 
Minor in Inscriptions and on Coins”, American 
Journal of Archaeology $7, 1953, p. 179. 


12. As on another relief from Kula in eastern 
Lydia: S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et ro- 
mains II, p. 105; the stele mentioned above, note 7; 
and another (funerary) stele in Istanbul: Mendel, 
op. cit., p. 314, no. 1077. Coinof Ancyra (Antinous, 
A.D, 134-138): M. Grant, Roman History from 
Coins, Cambridge Univ. Press 1958, pl. 30, no. 4. 


13. Asin the bust of Sarapis above a crescent on 
a lamp in Budapest (Reinach, Répertoire de la 
statuaire V, p. 8, no. 3); as Mén could become 
Sarapis, so Selene was another aspect of Isis (Magie, 
op. cit., p. 166). 


14. E.g. the statuette discussed above, note 5. 


15. Inv. no. 1920.7-18.1 A. B. Cook, Zeus II, 1, 
p. 282, note 2. Mr. D. E. L. Haynes kindly provided 
the photograph illustrated here. 


16. On the characteristics of Phrygian altars, 
H. Hoffmann, American Journal of Archaeology 57, 


1953, P. 190. 


17. Cook, op. cit., pp. 283ff., fig. 180; III, 2, p. 
1071; see above, note 12. 


18. Acc. no. 84.235. 13 x 6% inches (0.331 x 
0.165m.). 


19. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs II, p. 108, no. 1. 
20. Reinach, op. cit., p. 175, no. 1. 


21. British Museum no. 817; Reinach, op. cit., 
P- 493, no. 3. 


22. See generally, H. P. L’Orange, Studien zur 
Geschichte des spatantiken Portrits, Oslo 1933; G. M. 
A. Hanfmann, Observations on Roman Portraiture, 
Collection Latomus vol. XI, Brussels 1953. 


23. Acc. no. 84.65; H.: 11 inches (0.28m.); gift 
of the Institute; illustrated in Investigations at Assos, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1902, p. 105, fig. I. 


24. Cf. E. B. Harrison, The Athenian Agora, 1, 
Portrait Sculpture, Princeton 1953, p. 101, pl. 47b 
(Corinth); L’Orange, op. cit., figs. 2orff.; also esp. 
the so-called Plotinus (A.D. 204 /5-270) from Ostia 
(R. Calza, Museo Ostiense, p. 15, no. 68, pl. p. 46). 


25. Christ certainly appears in monumental 
sculpture for the first time looking very much like 
our Zeus-Mén (or a host of related, late Graeco- 
Roman gods), and the new statue might have been 
mistaken at times in its history for Christ trampling 
on the bull of Mithras, Zeus, or (to come the full 
circle) Mén himself. 
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SOCRATES AND ASPASIA: 
NEW PORTRAITS OF LATE ANTIQUITY 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE III 


Yana SPOKE, ‘“‘And now, 
I shall praise Socrates in a fig- 
ure which will appear to him to be 
a caricature, and yet I speak... only 
for the truth’s sake. I say, that he is 
exactly like the busts of Silenus, which 
are set up in the statuaries’ shops. 
...I1 say also that he is like Marsyas 
the satyr. You yourself will not deny, 
Socrates, that your face is like that of 
a satyr. Aye, and there is a resem- 
blance in other points too.’?! From 
the early fourth century B.c. onwards 
portraits of Socrates have mirrored 
in varying degrees the philosopher’s 
earthy qualities which Alcibiades the 
Fair chose to liken to the features of 
Marsyas, the best known and most un- 
fortunate of the satyrs. 

Miss Margarete Bieber, the latest of 
a distinguished line of critics of the 
iconography of Socrates, has observed 
that ‘‘just as Socrates’s pupils changed 
his doctrines, so the artists of differ- 
ent periods altered the details of his 
appearance to suit their own ideas.’’2 
She divided the portraits of Socrates, 
Greek originals and their Roman cop- 
ies, into three classes: A. simple por- 
traits which agree in details with the 
description of Socrates in Xenophon; 
B. idealistic representations which 
agree with Plato’s view of Socrates as 
an ideal teacher and ethical character; 
and C. Hellenistic portraits of Socra- 
tes which agree with the conception 
of Antisthenes and the later Cynics.3 


The bronze head in Munich illustrates 
the simple type, which must have 
originated almost in the philosopher’s 
lifetime (Fig. 1),4 and a marble bust 
in Boston shows the type of Silenus 





Fig. 1. 


Bronze Head of Socrates 
Munich, Glyptothek 
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Fig. 3. Marble Statuette of Socrates 
London, British Museum 
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Fig. 2. Marble Bust of Silenus 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
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most closely related to the pre-Hellen- 
istic renderings of Socrates (Fig. 2).5 
Monumental Graeco-Roman mosaics 
complete our knowledge of the pre-Hel- 
lenistic Socrates in art by preserving 
figures from lost paintings and mem- 
ories of complete statues. 6 

Out of the naturalism of portraits in 
group C, best represented by a marble 
statuette in the British Museum (Fig. 
3),* comes a fourth class, the portrait 
of Socrates in late Graeco-Roman 
minor arts. This portrait exaggerates 
the mundane, satyric elements in Soc- 
rates’ appearance, just as_ classical 
sarcophagi and reliefs of the period 
ca. A.D. 100-300 exaggerate the phy- 
siques and actions of Silenus, the satyrs 
and other Bacchic personalities. 

This fourth portrait of Socrates has 
been harder to identify than it should 
have been, for the confusion with rep- 
resentations of Silenus is more appar- 
ent than real. Last year the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston acquired a group 
of nine Alexandrian third- and fourth- 
century bone carvings, once in Rome in 
the collection of the nineteenth-century 
German sculptor Joseph von Kopf.8 Six 
of these carvings show subjects com- 
mon to such reliefs, which were set in 
caskets and used as veneer for cere- 
monial furniture: nereids on sea beasts, 
maenads of Greek fifth-century type, 
and satyrs reveling with Dionysiac 
attributes. A seventh relief, of differ- 
ent workmanship from the others, pre- 
sents most of the figure of a fat, elder- 
ly bearded man wearing a himation 
about waist and shoulders, holding a 
codex or cup in his left hand, and 
grasping the edge of his garment (or 
his lunch pail?) in the lowered right 
hand (Fig. 4).9 In the publication of 
the von Kopf collection, Ludwig Pol- 
lak, led by traditional terminology and 
the company in which this Socrates oc- 
curred, called him Silenus, but he is 
clearly Socrates portrayed as_ the 
Graeco-Roman world of late antiquity 
saw him. The relationship of the bone 
carving to the statuette of Socrates in 
the British Museum is evident in the 
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Fig. 4. Bone Carving showing Socrates 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


stance and arrangement of costume 
(Fig. 3). Actually, the sculptural type 
of this statuette was not identified 
until ca. 1925. The British Museum 
marble comes from Alexandria, and 
Roman Egypt has yielded other bone 
carvings of this Socrates.!° Similarity 
of type and provenience suggests that 
both the statuette and the decorative 
reliefs reflect a lost statue of the phil- 
osopher, perhaps one done for the new 
city of Alexandria by Lysippos near 
the close of his long career, spanning 
the second half of the fourth century 
B.C. 

There is a link other than literary 
with Socrates’ home city of Athens and 
with the area of that city where he 
walked and taught. The American ex- 
cavations in the Athenian Agora have 
yielded a reversed replica of the bone 
carving now in Boston, and the kind- 
ness of the Director permits us to pub- 
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lish it here (Fig. 5).11 The Agora re- 
lief shows in a precisely carved fashion 
(which suggests Athenian work rather 
than the impressionism of Alexandrian 
detail) the exaggeration of physique 
applied to Socrates which late Hellenism 
developed out of classic Greek models. 
Neo-Platonism and other late classical 
intellectual movements found this ex- 
aggeration in human _ representation 
suited to the portrayal of men of letters 
in the minor arts. 

The last two bone carvings in Boston 
from the von Kopf collection were made 
as pendants to the Socrates. They pre- 
sent a lady with a wreath in her 
lowered hand and ample _ himation 
brought up in the form of a veil over 
her head. The more complete relief is 
shown here (Fig. 6).12 Ladies on carved 
casket or furniture attachments of this 
type are usually identified only as 
‘‘dancers,’’ similar to the figures often 
found on the reverses of fourth-century 
contorniates or circus tokens and in late 
classical mosaics. 1° As in the case of 
the reliefs and statuette of Socrates, 
the general concept and the details of 
costume of the figure go back to types 
in Greek art of the fourth century 
B.c. The lady of the bone carving is 
a somewhat-less-than-ideal descendant 
of a lifesize marble lady in Boston 
from an Athenian funerary monument 
of about 350 B.c. (Fig. 7).14 

What lady would be a suitable com- 
panion for and pendant to Socrates in 
a set of decorative reliefs? The im- 
mediacy of portrayal and the lack of 
attributes preclude a divinity. Nor could 
a goddess wear such noble costume and 
at the same time hold a wreath with 
the animation of an accomplished cour- 
tesan or “‘dancer.’’ Among mortals, two 
women (excluding the shrewish Xan- 
thippe) figure in Socrates’ life, ever 
so slightly it must be admitted. Diotima. 
legendary priestess of Mantinea, is said 
to have taught him the mysteries of 
love, but she was too old and too re- 
mote to have merited more than a 
passing memory from the philosopher’s 
earlier years.!° On the other hand, 
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See BOG 


Fig. 5. Socrates; reversed version 
of the previous figure 
Athens, Agora Museum 


Aspasia of Miletus, consort of Pericles 
and an influential figure in Athenian 
literary circles, was closer to the mas- 
ter in his golden period.!6 Aspasia ap- 
pears in Socratic writings of the fourth 
century B.c. aS a woman of worldly wis- 
dom and beauty, a perfect foil for Soc- 
rates. The woman in whose honor Soc- 
rates’ follower Aeschines the Second 
(ca. 420-350 B.c.) named a dialogue was 
suited to portrayal in the art of Graeco- 
Roman Alexandria as embodying those 
traits strong and weak in a woman, 
which balanced what late antiquity saw 
in Socrates the man. 

The Athenian philosopher and the im- 
migrant courtesan appear together 
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Fig. 6. Bone Carving showing Aspasia 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 








Fig. 7. A Woman from an Attic grave 
monument, ca. 350 B.c. 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
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more than once in late Greek art.17 
A bronze relief from a Pompeian cas- 
ket, now in the Museo Nazionale at 
Naples, shows Aspasia seated with the 
same wreath or a fillet of some courtly 
symposium held in her hand (Fig. 8).18 
Her womanly meditations, symbolized 
by Eros holding a vanity case (or writ- 
ing tablet), have been interrupted by 
Socrates who leans on his staff at the 
right. She looks at him alertly, as if 
well equipped to meet his inquisitive 
wit with the wisdom which made her 
a worthy match for Pericles. We can 
imagine that more than one Graeco- 
Roman statue of Socrates, standing or 
seated in a library or basilica, was 
matched by this image of Greek wom- 
anhood in the age of the great thinkers. 

The various decorative sculptures of 
Socrates and Aspasia, therefore, re- 
mind us that the penetrating eye of 
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classicism was as strong in the age 
of Gallienus or Diocletian as in the era 
of the Ptolemies. We see this in other 
late antique representations of men of 
action (Alexander, Nero, and Trajan) 
and men of letters (Apuleius, Horace, 
Sallust, and Terence).19 Late antiquity 
made the same selection of visual and 
literary features from the pagan past 
which the Renaissance, the French Rev- 
olution, the nineteenth century and the 
present day have made and are con- 
tinuing to make. The exaggerated, triv- 
ially moral Socrates of Pompeian 
plaques and Alexandrian furniture carv- 
ings in the period a.p. 50-300 was no 
less a person in history than the en- 
nobled Socrates of the Salon paintings 
of David and that artist’s expression 
of the principles of the incipient French 
Revolution. 2° 
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Fig. 8. Socrates and Aspasia; Bronze Relief from Pompeii 
Naples, Museo Nazionale 
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I wish to thank Mr. W. Stevenson Smith of the 
Department of Egyptian Art, Museum of Fine 
Arts, for help in initial investigation of the von 
Kopf carvings. Miss M. Alison Frantz of the 
Agora Excavations, American School of Classical 
Studies, first noted the Agora Socrates and made 
the photograph reproduced here. Mr. Dietrich 
von Bothmer, Miss Hazel Palmer, and Mr. Hanns 
Swarzenski offered help on several points. This 
paper is based on part of one read at the Fifty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England at W lliams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., March 29, 1958. 


1 Symposium 215; taken from Jowett’s transla- 
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4 Bieber, p. 45, note 73, figs. 
Bruckmann, Portriits, pls. 1033 f. 

° Inv. no. 01.6368; Bequest of Mrs. Arthur Croft. 

6G. M. A. Hanfmann, ‘‘Socrates and Christ,’’ 
HSCP 60 (1951) 205-12. 

7 Bieber, p. 47, note 83, figs. 138 f. 


8L. Pollak, Joseph von Kopf als Sammler 
(Rome, 1905) no. 302, pl. X. 


9 Inv. no. 57.691; John M. Rodocanachi Fund; 
Annual Report (Boston, 1957) pp. 28 f., fig.; H.: 
0.086m. 


10In Berlin from Egypt (with parallels noted 
in Cairo): O. Wulff, KdOnigliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Beschreibung des Bildwerke der Christlichen 
Epochen, vol. 3, Altchristliche und Mittelalterliche 
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Bildwerke (Berlin, 1909) p. 115, no. 404; in Alex- 
andria, excavated at Canopus: E. Breccia, Monu- 
ments de L’Egypte Gréco-Romaine, vol. 1 (Ber- 
gamo, 1926) pp. 80 f., pl. XLIV, fig. 3. 


11 Inv. no. BI 21; neg. no. 2-199. 


12 Inv. no. 57.693; John M. Rodocanachi Fund; 
Bulletin 55 (1957) plate to Index; H.: 0.133m. The 
second relief is Inv. no. 57.694. 


13 Contorniates: H. Cahn, Miinzen und Medail- 
len, Basel, Auktion XVII, Dec. 2-4, 1957, nos. 658, 
662, etc. Mosaics: Hanfmann (see note 6) pp. 
205 f. 


14Inv. no. 98.642; H. L. Pierce Fund; L. D. 
Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1925) p. 94, no. 42. 


15 Symposium, 201 d; RE, vol. 5, col. 1147. 
16 Oxford Classical Dictionary, pp. 108, 14. 


17 On terracotta reliefs and on the short side 
of a Roman sarcophagus in the Louvre in Paris. 


18 Bieber (see note 2) pp. 45 f., fig. 124; K. 
Schefold, Die Bildnisse der Antiken Dichter 
Redner und Denker (Basle, 1943) pp. 162 f., no. 2. 


19 On contorniates: Schefold, p. 172, nos. 35-38; 
A. Alféldi, Die Kontorniaten (Budapest, 1943) 
passim. 


20In J. L. David’s Death of Socrates in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York (exhibited 
in 1787), a Socrates of Miss Bieber’s Type B takes 
the hemlock while straddled in Jovian pose amid 
details archeologically correct to the point of 
painfulness. A Pompeian candelabrum in the 
center background and a Roman arch leading to 
more vistas of vaulting and lunettes in the 
left rear provide incongruous notes of misplaced 
antiquarian flavor. 
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ANCIENT GOLD AND SILVER IN 


THE TWELVE OBJECTS illustrated here, covering 
phases of ancient metalwork from Archaic Greek 
to late Roman, were acquired by the Museum of 
Fine Arts in 1958. As examples of ancient work 
in the precious metals, they have the further 
common bond of coming from areas near the 
outskirts of the Greek and Roman worlds: the 
Greek examples were found in western and 
southern Asia Minor, Egypt and Italy; those of 
the Roman period came from even more widely 


separated places, Asia Minor and Britain. 
Although the Classical and Egyptian collec- 
tions in the Museum of Fine Arts have always 
featured items of all types in gold and silver, 
the exhibits of mediaeval, British and American 
Colonial metalwork have needed a more diversi- 
fied background from the ancient world. The 
plaques, pendants and bowls shown here were 
made more for votive or commemorative than 
for domestic purposes. Some owe their preserva- 





GOLD BULL’S HEAD PENDANT. Probably ca. 300 B.c. There are many divinities in Asia Minor 
in whose worship bovines play an important part, and we may imagine this pendant having been worn 
by some one dedicated to the cult of a god such as Zeus or a goddess such as Artemis. The chain from 
which it hung was melted down shortly after its discovery in western Asia Minor. The gold contains a 


proportion of silver, a common feature of jewelry from the areas where early coinage was in electrum, 


a natural mixture of gold and silver. The horns and ears were made separately and joined to the bull's 
head; the former are held by tiny rivets. As can be seen in the illustrations, the back was closed by a 
flat sheet of gold projecting beyond the neck in ovolos outlined in beaded wires. The details of hair 
and eyes and the structure of the face are very carefully treated. The date suggested here is open to re- 
vision, for the quality of the workmanship transcends ready identification based on style; the pendant 
may be earlier by at least a century, for there are similar bulls in Attic art of the post-Pheidian period. 
Length of back plate 3.5 cm. J. H. and E. A. Payne Fund. 
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tion to burial in hoards or treasures; others were 
placed in tombs. They span the period from 550 
B.C. to A.D. 300. The coins have been selected for 
their rarity and good state of preservation from 
about one hundred such Greek and Roman ac- 
quisitions during the year. 

The photographs were taken by Edward J. 
Moore, Museum Photographer, and the silver 
was cleaned by William J. Young, Head of the 
Research Laboratory. 


By Hazel Palmer and Cornelius Vermeule 


Department of Classical Art, Museum of Fine Arts 


SILVER-GILT HEADS OF GODDESSES. Greek, ca. 540 B.c. This 
pair of Archaic heads in repoussé relief, said to have been found near 
Tarentum, were perhaps sculptors’ studies or decorations from a cas- 
ket. Aphrodite or Artemis is the divinity intended. A date shortly 
after the middle of the sixth century B.C. is suggested by the simi- 
larity of the heads to that of the bronze Artemis Daidaleia, a statu- 
ette found at Mazi near Olympia (shown above). Height of heads 
3.2 cm. Theodora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Zoe Wilbour, 
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SILVER PITCHER. Greek, fourth century B.c. This and the bowl 
below, which were found together, probably formed part of the 
ritual silver of a small temple or shrine. An ovolo and dart design is 
impressed on the offset ridge of the shoulder. The handle ends in a 
palmette and has a bucranium, or ox-skull, engraved on the top 
curve. The workmanship of the pitcher is less fine than that of the 
bowl. Height 12.4 cm. J. H. and E. A. Payne Fund. 








CAST AND CHASED SILVER BOWL. Greek, fourth century B.c. 
There is an elaborate gilded design of dotted circles, leaves and zig- 
zags on the shoulder, guilloche and elongated tongues on the body. 
An eight-petaled rosette covers the bottom. The bowl, which comes 
from a find in southern Asia Minor, can be dated by comparable 
objects excavated in Greece and along the Ionian coast. This com- 
bination of complexity and delicacy in essentially simple design 
characterizes Greek silver from ca. 450 to 300 B.c. Height 6.3 cm.; 
diameter 9.8 cm J. H. and E. A. Payne Fund. 





SILVER STATER OF PERIKLES (PARIKLA), KING OF LYCIA (380-362 B.c.). A 
few of these extremely rare coins, of which this is one of the best specimens, were dis- 
covered with a Lycian hoard in recent years. This stater, struck at Antiphellos, has an 
almost barbarous head of Poseidon (flanked by a dolphin) on the obverse and a warrior, 
perhaps Ajax, advancing with sword and shield on the reverse. Diameter 2.55 cm. Theo- 


dora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Zoe Wilboutr. 


SILVER CISTOPHORIC TETRADRACHM OF THE YOUNG NERO. This coin was 
struck at Ephesus, probably in A.D. 51. Claudius was still emperor, and Nero is repre- 
sented at an age when his mother, Agrippina the Younger, was maneuvering to have him 
made heir apparent in place of Claudius’ own son Britannicus. On this particularly well 
preserved piece, Nero is styled as Consul Designatus and Princeps Iuventutis, titles which 
were important stepping-stones in his mother’s realization of her schemes. The shield and 
laurel crown completing the reverse design identify the lad with honors paid the first em- 
peror, Augustus, nearly eighty 
years previously. Nero’s face is 
that of an aristocratic, sensitive 
Julio-Claudian youth rather 
than the bloated autocrat of 
his later portraits. Published 
by H. Cahn, Minzen und 
Medaillen, Basel, <Avwktion 
XVII, 2 Dec. 1957, no. 387. 
Diameter 2.6° cm. Theodora 
Wilbour Fund in Memory of 
Zoe Wilbour. 





SILVER OCTADRACHM OF PTOLEMY I, KING OF EGYPT 
(304-285 B.c.). Alexander the Great's general and successor in 
Egypt struck a few of these large, medal-like coins near the end of 
his career. Ptolemy's mint-masters spread revolutionary techniques of 
mass production in striking coins throughout the Hellenistic world, 
and the surviving octadrachms (8-drachma pieces) are among the 
showiest of his new coins. His forceful portrait, diademed and de- 
signed in the Alexander tradition, graces the obverse, and the royal 
name flanks the eagle and thunderbolt on the reverse. The miniscule 
letter A behind Ptolemy’s ear may be the artist’s signature. This octa- 
drachm was found in Egypt a few years ago. Diameter 3.3 cm. Theo- 
dora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Zoe Wilbour. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH SILVER VASE. Probably made ca. A.D. 300. 
On the rim and offset foot are simple, rather crude designs of raised 
dots and impressed arcs. Tests indicate the vase was made from silver 
mined in the British Isles, for British silver differs from most of that 


used in antiquity in containing a low proportion of zinc. Height 8.2 
cm. Theodora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Charlotte Beebe Wilbour. 
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SILVER PLAQUE WITH BUST OF ZEUS. Roman, probably second century A.D. This 
plaque was in all likelihood an adornment for a cult statue or part of a priestly costume 
worn on ceremonial occasions. It was found with the votive chain and the Ares plaque (on 
next page) at Seki Bazar, between Makri and Elmali, almost in the southwest corner of 
Asia Minor. The inscription (both on the plaque and the rim) records that the citizens 
of Myangla (perhaps the ancient village on the site) commissioned the goldsmith Gaios 
to make plaque and chain for 303 denarii, including cost of materials. According to al- 
ternative interpretations of the local era of reckoning, the plaque was made in A.D. 70 or 
180; the proto-Byzantine style of the Zeus, represented in the Hellenistic tradition, sug- 
gests the latter. Diameter 15.8 cm. Theodora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Zoe Wilbour. 





SILVER PLAQUE WITH BUST OF ARES WEARING HELLENISTIC ARMOR. Ro- 
man, probably second century A.D. Two twisted gold wires form a wreath around the 
helmet, and there are traces of gilding. The inscriptions on the plaque relate that Har- 
mostos, son of Areus, gave the relief and other objects (in A.D. 25 or 135) and Areus, 
son of Harmostos, joined in paying for repairs on these offerings in A.D. 95 or 205, de- 
pending on the interpretation of the era. As in the Zeus plaque, style favors the later 
dates. Diameter 12 cm. Theodora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Zoe Wilbour. 





VOTIVE CHAIN OR WREATH FOUND WITH THE TWO 
PLAQUES. The short lengths of silver tubing are embossed with a bay- 
leaf design. Zeus, on the larger plaque, wears a wreath with similar leaves 
and berries. One cylindrical terminal of the chain is preserved, as well as 
other sections not shown here. (Length of the section illustrated: 19 cm.) 
The plaques and the chain probably formed part of the treasure of one or 
more temples. They may have been hidden at the advent of Christianity, 
buried by earthquake or looted by barbarians in late antiquity. The names 
indicate the plaques were made not far from where they were found. The 
group was published in detail by P. Jacobstal and A. H. M. Jones, “A 
Silver Find from South-West Asia Minor,” Journal of Roman Studies 30 
(1940) 16; they were acquired through the good offices of the estate of 
Dr. Jacob Hirsch. They were included in the exhibition of Early Christian 
and Byzantine art, Baltimore and Dumbarton Oaks, 1947 (no. 358), and 
E. Langlotz published them again in the sale catalogue of Dr. Hirsch’s 
antiquities (Lucerne, 7 Dec. 1957, no. 61). 





JEAN PERROT was born in France and educated at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the Sorbonne and the Ecole du Louvre. In 
1945 he came to Jerusalem to the Dominican Fathers’ Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Francaise, on a scholarship granted 
by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. His first 
field experience was as a member of Father R. de Vaux’s first 
expedition at Tell el Far‘'ah (Biblical Tirza) in central Pales- 
tine. Then as Attaché to the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique he worked for three years with the prehistorian 
René Neuville. Exploring southern Palestine, he discovered in 
1950, near Beersheba in the Negev desert, traces of an un- 
known prehistoric culture; the following year, he led a French 
expedition which excavated, from 1951 to 1957, two 5000-year- 
old subterranean villages at Abu Matar and at Safadi. Now, as 
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Air view of Wadi Saba showing Abu Matar and Safadi. (Photograph taken with the assistance of the Israel Air Force.) 


Chargé de Recherches, he is continuing his work in this area. 

The following joined the expedition for one or more seasons: 
Mme. Thérése Poulain (Josien), of the Musée de Il’Homme 
of Paris, who studied the domestic fauna; Mlle. Denise Ferem- 
bach, of the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, Paris, who 
studied the human remains; M. Henri de Contenson, who 
worked on the pottery. Mr. M. Negbi, of the Botanical Depart- 
ment of the Hebrew University, has taken charge of the pre- 
liminary palaeobotanical study of the material. The mineral- 
ogical analyses were carried out by the laboratories of the 
Geological Survey of Israel in Jerusalem, under the direction of 
Prof. Y. Bentor. Assistants from the Department of Antiquities 
and students of archaeology at the Hebrew University and from 
abroad took part every season. 
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A Hellenistic Portrait 


Remade as Severus Alexander (A.D. 222 to 235) 
Roman Emperor and King of Egypt 


OT LONG AGO a colossal marble and stucco head of a young man was 
~ discovered on the site of Memphis across the Nile and south of Cairo 
; in Egypt. The head spent some time in a private collection in Cairo, 
whence it migrated to Western Europe. On November 29, 1958 this portrait was 
offered as Lot 14 in the sale Kunstwerke der Antike, prepared by the well-known 
Basel firm of Miinzen und Medaillen, A.G. The buyer was the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and the colossus is now shown outside the Classical Department offices off 
the Lower Court, pending further reorganization of these galleries (Figures 1-2). 

Who is the person represented? In the catalogue of the Basel auction, Dr. Herbert 
Cahn posed a number of questions in connection with the head and made many 
well-reasoned observations which go a long way toward solving the ruler’s identity.’ 
The man was certainly a person of great importance and undoubtedly a ruler of 
Egypt. Ordinary citizens did not have such heads of cult type carved on a scale 
thrice lifesize. Is he a late Hellenistic Ptolemy? One scholar has suggested he might 
be Herod the Great, whose influence extended throughout the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. If a Roman imperator (general) or emperor, what such ruler could qualify 
on the basis of age, similar physiognomy, and parallels in coin portraits? One might 
think of Mark Anthony, whose influence in the Egypt of Cleopatra’s time (ca. 40 
to 31 B.C.) is well-known. 

Rightly recognizing that the head was conceived in the Hellenistic tradition of 
late Ptolemaic ruler portraits, Dr. Cahn looked to the Roman Empire in the third 
century A.D. for the identity of the sitter. He identified the young man with the 
beard as the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander, who was placed 
on the throne in A.D. 222 at the age of fourteen, and who was murdered by his 
troops in A.D. 235 at the age of twenty-seven. The portrait would obviously have 
to belong to the last years of the prince’s rule. An occasion when Alexander showed 
some special favor to Egypt would have been most likely for such an important 
likeness. Such circumstances surrounded Alexander's progress through Alexandria 
in A.D. 231 (at the age of twenty-three) on his way to the all-important Persian Wars. 
The parallel between the fortunes of Alexander the Great and this new young 





Alexander must have been in everyone's minds. And the relation to Ptolemaic por- 
traits is further manifest in the fact that all the Ptolemies from Ptolemy Soter, the 
companion of Alexander the Great, down to Cleopatra, never forgot that they were 
the Macedonian successors of the semi-divine Alexander in Egypt. 
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We must turn momentarily from the political and historical climate surrounding 
the portrait to see what the head tells us from direct observation. The size is very 
impressive. One should look at the head from below, since the complete statue 
must have been about twelve feet high if seated, and well over fifteen feet if standing. 
The head consists only of a marble mask and neck; the area behind both is hollowed 
out. Hair, ears and beard were finished in stucco. Traces of stucco at the neck indicate 
it was worked for insertion in a body that had at least a cloak arranged loosely 
around the shoulders. The statue may have shown the ruler in the heroic nude, 
wearing the aegis of Jovian divinity or perhaps the chlamys (cloak) favored by 
divinities such as Apollo, Sol (Helios) and the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux). We 
shall see that the arrangement of the hair and the evidence of parallel portraits of the 
Severan dynasty suggest the ruler was seated, wearing loose chiton (tunic) and hima- 
tion (long cloak) in the manner of the peculiarly Graeco-Egyptian divinity Zeus 
Sarapis (Figures 9-10). 

We have only slight hints of the part played by paint in the finished aspect of 
the portrait. Traces of reddish (ground ?) color remain to show that the now-blank 
pupils of the eyes were expressed in this fashion. Red also remains on the lips. With 
some powers of imagination one can see touches of gold on the stucco of the hair. 
The results, in the dim, artificial light of a temple or public precinct, must have been 
impressive and perhaps nearly vulgar by modern standards of taste. The ancients 
frequently used much more vivid colors to animate their statuary than we would 
contemplate in our centuries of civilization conditioned by the paintless white 
marbles of ancient sculpture and by bronzes patinated black or green from long 
burial in the soil. The Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia had a nut-brown body and 
golden hair, traces of which only faded away after the statue was excavated late in 
the last century. Ancient bronzes, such as Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol in Rome, 
were gilded to imitate the golden statues of gods and rulers dedicated in the richest 
cities. The statue of Severus Alexander, when set up in Memphis in the third century 
A.D., must have presented a veritable symphony of garish colors: golden hair, ani- 
mated eyes, reddish lips, and perhaps a blue tunic and red outer cloak. Accessories 
and attributes (sandals, sceptre-staff, throne, base for the statue) would have been 
similarly colored or gilded.’ 

Before we return to the question of the portrait’s identity as Severus Alexander, 
three points suggest the head might have had an earlier history as a portrait of some- 
one else. We have already mentioned that students of classical iconography have 
dated the head all the way from the second century B.c. to.the third century a.D. 
Such a chronological spread cannot be explained solely on account of the fact this 
portrait follows a timeless, traditional type of Hellenistic ruler portraits. If our head 
is somewhat of an enigma in this age when Greek and Roman portraiture has been 
so thoroughly studied, there may be a reason which satisfies and reconciles the ex- 
ponents of an earlier and the champions of a later dating. What evidences are there 
that this head was carved as a portrait of a person, say in the second or first centuries 
before Christ, and reused as or remade into a portrait of Severus Alexander about 
A.D. 231? The stucco on the end of the nose is curious: the nose was completely 
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2. Side view of Severus Alexander 
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finished, and this stucco has been added over the finished, polished surface of the 
nose. This suggests that at some date after the head was carved the profile of the 
nose was made more aquiline because the identity of the person represented had 
been changed. 

The second clue to this changed identity lies in the way the stucco beard has been 
laid on the face. Usually, when an ancient portrait has been completed by the addi- 
tion of stucco hair or beard, the surface of the marble under the stucco has been 
left in a semi-finished state to receive the plaster or stucco. In our case, however, 
the face under the stucco was smoothed and polished, and then scarred by diagonal 
incisions to provide a ground for the alien material. This suggests the portrait was 
originally that of a man who did not wear a beard. The third, final, clue is bound up 
intimately with what we have said about the head’s presentation of Severus Alex- 
ander under the guise of the Graeco-Egyptian god Zeus Sarapis. As we see the face 
now, there is a marked mass of curly hair (almost a halo) surrounding the forehead. 
In the centre the curls are arranged so that four especially large ringlets (now some- 
what worn away) hang over the forehead, an arrangement borrowed by rulers of 
the Severan dynasty from the cult-statue of Sarapis created by Bryaxis for Alexandria 
soon after 300 B.c. A crack (almost visible in the photographs) behind this very 
sculptural mass of curls, as well as the thickening of this mass around the forehead, 
suggest that this part of the hair was “restyled” by the stuccatore at the same time the 
beard was added. 

To recapitulate, a row of forelocks, a beard, and a stucco nose added to a portrait 
of a young ruler, to make him into the likeness of another young ruler with the 
external features or trappings of Zeus Sarapis, produce a head which we are well 
justified in terming unusual, to say the least. We must stress again that this objective 
detective work is impossible in most other marble and stucco portraits-of the so- 
called Alexandrian school, because time and burial in the earth have too often left 
no traces of the stucco and paint. We are now left with two problems of identifica- 
tion instead of one. We must try to suggest who the person was who originally sat 
for the portrait, and we must support Dr. Cahn’s thesis that in its present form the 
head represents the Roman third-century emperor Severus Alexander. 

Looking closely at the features of the man, without his especially curly forehead, 
his stuccoed nose and his beard, what have we? We see a long, oval face with broad 
(if not high) forehead, with strong nose, and with rather unusual lips. The eyes are 
large and, with or without paint, seem to have an almost soulful expression. All 
these features, especially the long oval of the face, are characteristic of the later 
Ptolemies of Egypt, starting with Ptolemy IV Philopator (ruled 221 to 204 B.c.) as a 
young man. Coin portraits provide, as is so often the case, the clues for tracing these 
developments in monumental sculpture. In fact, taking away the beard and the 
elongated tip of the nose, the head studied here is remarkably like the portrait of 
Ptolemy IV bought by E. P. Warren in Alexandria, and in Boston since the turn of 
the present century (Figure 3).4 The new head can almost be said to show the same 
subject at a slightly advanced age. The head from Alexandria now has only rough- 
ened marble hair, over which paint and stucco were applied; the lips are nearly as 
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Ptolemy IV Philopator 
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4. and 5. Ptolemy VI Philometor 
Providence, Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design 


prominent, and one sees the same heavy, slack lower jaw. But one must not belabor 
the identification, for the bridges of the noses are different, that of the head from 
Alexandria being less arched. One might note finally that the Alexandrian head 
(purchased by Warren for the H. L. Pierce Collection) had a metal beard, attached 
to the face by the six holes prominent in the photograph. This must have been an 
affectation of divinity, for the later Ptolemies are always beardless on their coins. 

Identification of the original state of the newly-acquired portrait as Ptolemy IV 
Philopator, or one of his more-degenerate successors among the Ptolemies, seems 
surer than any of the persons mentioned in the speculations at the beginning of this 
paper. The marble head in the Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, identified 
as Ptolemy VI Philometor (181 to 145 B.C.), presents a face of the same shape and 
with nose and lips like those of the colossal portrait (Figures 4-5).5 Part of the hair is 
finished in marble; the rest was in stucco. What remains in marble gives an idea of 
what the stucco hair of the colossal head might have looked like before its trans- 
formation into Sarapis-locks. Here again, with this comparison, one is very tempted 
to name Ptolemy VI as the original subject of the colossus in Boston. 

In speaking of the availability of cult-statues for transformation, we must re- 
member that Egypt was filled with portraits and cult-images of the successors of 
Ptolemy I Soter (323 to 285 B.c.), and it would have been no difficult matter to 
transform one of these into a portrait of the Alexander of the Severan dynasty. The 
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6. and 7. Mark Anthony 
Kingston Lacy (Dorset), Bankes Collection 


Roman emperor Severus Alexander was nearly as much a man of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean as the later Ptolemies, his mother’s family being of Greek (and native) 
descent from Emesa (modern Homs) in Syria. Severus Alexander was the last ruler 
of the Afro-Syrian Severan dynasty in Rome, and, like the later Ptolemies, he was 
always under the thumb of the (Syrian) women of his dynasty. Breeding, environ- 
ment, political position, and ultimate fate (murdered), therefore, all made Severus 
Alexander look like a late Ptolemy. This resemblance would have been half the battle 
to an Egyptian artist of a.D. 231 looking around for a colossal head to transform on 
short notice into a cult-image of this Roman emperor who passed through Egypt 
briefly at a time of great crisis in the Roman Empire (the Persian wars). 

Of the possibility that the portrait originally represented Herod the Great (73 to 
4 B.c.), we can add little, since so little is known about Herod’s iconography. Any 
portrait of this Hellenized Jewish ruler set up in Egypt, however, would surely have 
made him look very like one of the later Ptolemies. In this way the Jewish popula- 
tion of Egypt would have been paying a compliment to their national hero and to the 
local Ptolemies at the same time. Herod was particularly admired in the Jewish 
communities outside Judaea, because of his efforts to bring Jews and Hellenistic 
Greeks together. 

What of the candidacy of the Roman imperator Mark Anthony as the original 
subject of the portrait? Mark Anthony, before the disasters of 31 B.c., dreamed of 
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setting up a Romano-Hellenistic empire in the East, with Cleopatra and himself 
representatives of the union between the Macedonian Ptolemies and the Roman 
imperium. Like Julius Caesar before him, Mark Anthony saw the ruler cult of Egypt 
as a basis for his power, and colossal cult-statues such as the portrait discussed here 
would have been part of that program. 

But the identification of this head as Mark Anthony stumbles against the certain- 
ties of numismatic iconography, the one sure document in this ruler’s portraiture. 
This head does not show to a marked enough degree the slant of the underside of 
the nose and the inward slope of the upper lip, characteristics of Mark Anthony pre- 
served in all his coin portraits, no matter how widely they vary among themselves. 
Five years ago Professor Bernard Ashmole suggested that the green basalt bust from 
Canopus in Egypt and long in the Bankes collection at Kingston Lacy (Dorset) 
represented Mark Anthony, and the present writer tried to show that this bust was 
the only monumental likeness of Octavian’s rival surviving from antiquity (Figures 
6-7).° When the life-sized Kingston Lacy bust is compared with the portrait published 
here, the differences can perhaps be explained by the colossal cult quality of the latter. 
The shapes of the noses are particularly similar, although the jutting chin of the King- 
ston Lacy bust is absent in the colossal head (as we see it now). The Kingston Lacy 
bust shows an older man; Mark Anthony was fifty-two when he committed suicide 
in 30 B.c. Cult-statues, however, are notorious in their desire to present rulers in the 
timeless, god-like bloom of youth, something not unfamiliar to us from “society” 
portraits of the early part of the present century. Although we have constantly re- 
ferred to the marble and stucco head as a portrait of a young man, comparison with 
the Kingston Lacy head shows that the former could very well be a portrait of a 
middle-aged man made younger. Details like nose and lips are forcefully individual, 
but the treatment of the surfaces of the face is unnaturally generalized. We are thus 
left with the thought that this head in its first existence may have represented Mark 
Anthony, consort of the last great Ptolemy. Cleopatra presented him with three 
children, suitably named Alexander, Cleopatra and Ptolemy. 

Turning from speculation on the original identity of the head as a late Ptolemy 
or Mark Anthony, what evidence has led us to support on all occasions Dr. Cahn’s 
identification of the portrait in its present form as Severus Alexander? In the first 
place, coins struck in Alexandria and Rome in the last five years of Alexander's 
reign show portraits with all the characteristics of the colossal head (Figure 8). We 
see the curly hair, the long nose, the prominent lips, and the beard running around 
the face under the chin. Among the varied portraits in the round identified as Severus 


8. Alexandrian Coins of Severus Alexander 
The reverse of the first shows Sarapis standing. 
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9. Statue of Sarapis 
Castle Howard (Yorkshire), Collection of Major George Howard 


Alexander, the closest is the colossal, beardless head in the Museo Nazionale Romano 
from Ostia.” As in the case of other marble likenesses from the Roman West, this 
head emphasizes the more Roman aspect of the sitter, principally a solider and 
severer face. Similarities lie in the shape of the forehead, the long nose (damaged in 
the Ostia portrait), the emphatic lips and the large eyes. A sardonyx cameo in the 
British Museum shows Severus Alexander with the curly hair (partly hidden by a 
wreath) and beard of the portrait we have been discussing; the likeness in cameo 
relief has the same idealization or simplification of the surfaces of the face.® 

The final link in the chain of evidence that the portrait is Severus Alexander 
harkens back to what we have said about the ruler appearing with the hair style and 
beard of the Graeco-Egyptian god Sarapis (Figures 9-10). Sarapis was the great 
patron of the Severan dynasty, and it is more than natural to find Severus Alexander 
represented as Sarapis in a statue set up in Egypt. The cult of Sarapis became very 
fashionable under Alexander’s great-uncle, Septimius Severus (A.D. 193 to 211), the 
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10. Head of Sarapis 
Ann Arbor (Michigan), Francis W. Kelsey Museum of Archaeology 


founder of the dynasty. Septimius’s son Caracalla (a.p. 211 to 217) built a great 
temple to the god in Rome. Alexander’s debauched cousin Elagabalus (218 to 222) 
preferred extravagant worship of the Syrian son-god, and Alexander’s return to 
Sarapis as the dynastic patron was a natural reaction to the excesses of the previous 
regime. 

Septimius Severus inaugurated the dynastic portrait of himself with hair and 
beard arranged in the manner of the Alexandrian cult-statue of Sarapis. On the arch 
erected at Lepcis Magna in Tripolitania to commemorate a visit in A.D. 203, Septim- 
ius Severus appears in the guise of the seated Sarapis, the Alexandrian temple-statue 
by Bryaxis. His wife, Julia Domna (Alexander’s grandmother’s sister), stands 
nearby with the costume and attributes of Juno, adding to the Olympian majesty 
of her imperial husband.° Within a year or two, the Empire was flooded with por- 
traits of Septimius characterized by the four curls of Sarapis over the forehead and 
remaining hair and beard arranged in imitation of heads of the god. Many of these 
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portraits of Severus in all media survive today.’? We illustrate an example long in 
the municipal collections in Rome and three views of a splendid likeness discovered 
in recent years (Figures 11-14). Severus Alexander's biographers mention how much 
he did for the cults of Isis and Sarapis in Rome. All this makes it only natural that 
Alexander’s cult-statue set up in Memphis should identify him with the god Sarapis. 

In conclusion, let us repeat our findings briefly. A three-times life-size head of a 
Graeco-Roman man of importance was found at Memphis in Egypt and is now in 
Boston. The head is carved in marble, with hair, tip of the nose and beard finished 
in stucco. Dr. Herbert Cahn first identified the man as the Roman emperor Severus 
Alexander and dated the head in the last five years of his reign (after A.D. 231). In its 
present condition the head shows the young emperor under the guise of the 
Graeco-Egyptian god Sarapis, and the cult or commemorative statue from which 
the head derives may have portrayed the emperor enthroned in the pose of the 
Alexandrian Sarapis by the Greek sculptor Bryaxis (ca. 300 B.c.). The type of face 


11. Septimius Severus 
Rome, Museo Capitolino 
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12, 13, and 14. Septimius Severus 
Courtesy of Hesperia Art, Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) 


and external evidences of condition suggest that this portrait of Severus Alexander 
was remade from a head carved originally in late Hellenistic times. It seems likely 
the person represented when the portrait was first set up was either one of the later 
Ptolemies (Ptolemy IV or Ptolemy VI) or the Roman imperator Marcus Antonius, 
whose connections with Egypt in the last days of the Ptolemaic dynasty are well- 
known. 

CORNELIUS VERMEULE 


NOTES 


1. Acc. no. $9.51; H.: 25% inches (0.64m.); in antiquity. Miss Hazel Palmer, Dr. H. A. 


purchased from the Edwin L. Jack Fund. 
The marble is Greek mainland, probably 
Pentelic from Attica. The cracks in the fore- 
head are actually not as noticeable as they 
appear in the lighting of the photographs; 
they seem to have been made and repaired 
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Cahn and Mr. William J. Young have 
helped in the preparation of these observa- 
tions. 


. Miinzen und Medaillen A. G., Auktion 


XVIII, 29 November 1958, p. 8f., no. 14, 
pl. 6. 
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Other examples of Roman imperial marble 
statues in bright color schemes may be 
cited. The cuirassed Augustan magistrate 
M. Holconius Rufus from Pompeii was 
arrayed in armor and clothing colored red, 
purple and black, and the cuirassed Nero 
(unfortunately headless, but with an in- 
scribed plinth) from Tralles in Western 
Asia Minor wore a gilded breastplate and 
a rose tunic (see Berytus 13, 1959, Pp. 35, 
no. 17 and p. 43, no. 76). 


. Acc. no. 01.8208; Greek and Roman Por- 


traits, 470 B.C.-A.D. 500, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 1959, and bibliography. 


. Acc. no. 54.002; Archaeology 11, 1958, 


p. 155. Photographs were kindly provided 
by Anthony M. Clark. Coins of 148 to 146 
and a head in Alexandria (in Pentelic 
marble like the Boston “Severus Alex- 
ander’’) confirm the identification; see M. 
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Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, 
New York, 1955, p. 93f. 


. American Journal of Archaeology 60, 1956, 


p. 330f. 


. B. M. Felletti Maj, Iconografia romana im- 


periale da Severo Alessandro a M. Aurelio 
Carino, Rome, 1958, p. 92, no. 16, pl. 4. 


. Felletti Maj, op. cit., p. 101f., no. 39, pl. 5. 


. H. P. L’Orange, Apotheosis in Ancient Por- 


traiture, Oslo, 1947, p. 76ff., fig. 52. 


L’Orange, op. cit., figs. 50, 51, 56 and 58 
(with comparisons drawn from appro- 
priate variations of the Sarapis type); 
F. Poulsen, Catalogue of Ancient Sculpture in 
the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen, 
1951, p. sorf., nos. 722f. and detailed 
documentation. 
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A ROMAN SILVER HELMET IN THE TOLEDO (OHIO) 
MUSEUM OF ART 


By CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


(Plates 1-1v) 


In 1958 Edward Drummond Libbey presented the helmet published here to the Toledo 
Museum of Art (pls. 1, 11). Its importance warrants at least a brief notice.1 The helmet is 
lifesize, that is it can be readily worn by a present-day person of average size. Excepting 
the possible loss of two ornaments (rosettes) at the sides of the browpiece or area where the 
pivots of the visor would be, if the helmet had one, the helmet is in nearly perfect condition.® 
The metal is silver of good quality ; the ornaments on top, on the browpiece and on the 
cheekpieces are also silver, with goldfoil coverings. 

The ornament under the pivoted loop on top is in the form of a stylized oak leaf. A 
ram’s head is attached by a rivet to the brim, and rosettes are fixed in like manner to the 
cheekpieces. ‘Two flowered scrolls are engraved on the back, just where the edge curves 
up to meet the browpiece at the temples. The cheekpieces are hinged to the browpiece, 
and both are now in good working order. 

When I first examined the helmet, the silver was coloured almost black from oxidization, 
and an earthen crust adhered to the inner and outer surfaces. It has now been restored 
to something of its pristine lustre.‘ The process was an easy one, requiring no chemical 
additives and no regilding. The surface condition is so excellent that one can see the 
pointillist marks of chasening and finishing on the browpiece. Damage is confined to the 
dents on the back and the crown, and to the irregular profile of the cheekpieces (seen in the 
frontal view). | 

The cheekpieces were no doubt at least partly bent while the helmet lay beneath the 
ground ; the bottom edges could hardly have been turned inwards otherwise. One would 
suppose that the dents in the helmet proper were acquired in like manner, but there is no 
reason that they could not have occurred in tournament competition or, surprising as it 
might seem, in battle. ‘Two things suggest the latter : as we shall see, the helmet is of a 
type worn by Roman imperial troops in the field, and the metal in all areas is thick enough 
and heavy enough to have withstood a pike thrust or a sword cut. The helmet would have 
been worn with a leather or heavy cloth liner, affording a cushion and further protection. 
In short, this is no ‘ parade’ or ‘ sports” helmet in the sense that it is too fragile to have 
been worn in battle. It is only the material which makes this helmet an almost unique 
survival in the field of Roman armour. The shape is a standard type worn by legionaries 
close to the emperor ; the thickness is such as to have allowed the helmet service in combat. 
The use of precious metal makes it obvious that the owner was no mere soldier, even in 
one of the best cohorts. He was either a high Roman officer or an official of a power or 
organization allied closely with Rome. 

Before coming to America, the helmet and the silver jug found with it (pl. IV) were in 
private hands in Beirut. All evidence indicates that they were found in the necropolis of 
Emesa (Homs) in Syria. In August 1936 clandestine excavations in a group of tombs at a 
place called Tell Abou Saboun revealed a number of antiquities. These were acquired 
for the Damascus Museum ; the tombs were investigated ; and, when no more evidence 
seemed forthcoming, the results were published in admirable fashion by Henri Seyrig in two 
instalments of his ‘ Antiquités syriennes ’, in 1952 and 1953. In all, the contents of twenty- 


1Otto Wittmann, Jr., the Director, kindly 
provided the photographs and help on various 
points in connection with this note. Prof. Henri 
Seyrig of Beirut and Dumbarton Oaks was most 
generous with information about the finds at Homs 
and about the possible connections of the objects pub- 
lished here with them. Prof. Frank Brown of Yale 
was likewise. The Libraries of the Departments of 
Coins and Medals and Greek and Roman Antiquities 
of the British Museum afforded the facilities to 
prepare this paper. 

*The height is 12% in. ; the maximum length, 
front to back, is 11} in. 


3 It is not impossible that the rivets remaining 
were not for rosettes but for attaching a face-mask. 
One would not necessarily need another attachment 
behind the centre of the browpiece. 

4 Mr. William J. Young of the Research Laboratory, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, gave freely of his 
time and wide experience in the technical matters 
which arose. One of the cheekpieces had become 
detached above the hinge ; thanks to his assistance, 
this was easily resoldered. ‘The main part of the 
helmet was cast in one piece. 
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EMESA (HOMS) IN SYRIA: SILVER HELMET WITH GILDED-SILVER ORNAMENTS ; ROMAN, FIRST CENTURY, A.D. NOW 
IN THE TOLEDO (OHIO, U.S.A.) MUSEUM OF ART. 3. (See pp. 8 ff.) 


Photograph by Toledo Museum of Art 
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EMESA (HOMS) IN SYRIA: SILVER HELMET WITH GILDED-SILVER ORNAMENTS, ROMAN, FIRST CENTURY, A.D. NOW 
IN THE TOLEDO (OHIO, U.S.A.) MUSEUM OF ART. 3%. (See pp. 8 ff.) 


Photograph by Toledo Museum of Art 
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ATTIC ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, SECOND PANEL FROM THE WEST. MARCUS AURELIUS 


ROME 


RECEIVING PRISONERS, C. A.D. 180. y=. (See pp. 8 ff.) 


From A. Giuliano ‘ Arco di Costantino’ (Milan, 1955), plate 20 
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two tombs were described.’ They seem to have been those of the dynasty of C. Julius 
Sampsigeramus ; this family ruled under Roman protection in the area to a date into the 
Flavian period (A.D. 69-96). Most of these particular tombs date either side of A.D. 50, a 
fact which does not prevent many of the objects found in them from being considerably 
older. 

Prof. Seyrig compared the now well-known silver and bronze ‘ casque 4 visage’ in 
Damascus with a similar object on a denarius of P. Carisius of 24 B.c. The story is told 
that the silver helmet in Toledo and the visor-mask in Damascus were found together. 
The sum of the evidence, therefore, suggests a date between the advent of Pompey, Crassus, 
and the Roman imperium in Syria (from c. 60 B.c.) and the middle of the first century A.D. 
for the helmet. Parallels for the form and details of the helmet exist from c. A.D. 50 to the 
Severan era (A.D. 193-235). I should like, therefore, to propose a date late in the history of 
this particular necropolis at Emesa : i.e. that the helmet was produced in the Julio-Claudian 
or early Flavian periods of the Roman Empire. 

One final piece of evidence, the silver jug mentioned above, links the helmet now in 
Toledo with the finds in Damascus. The jug, now in a private collection in Boston, is of 
a common Graeco-Roman shape (squat amphora), with a guilloche pattern around the rim 
and Pan-masks at the bases of the handles (pl. 1v).6 The surface is much more dented and 
battered than that of the helmet, an accident of burial or a suggestion that the jug was much 
used in the late Hellenistic and early Roman imperial periods. A silver vase of similar style 
and shape, and only slightly less elaborate in detail, was recovered with the finds from the 
necropolis of Emesa and was illustrated by Prof. Seyrig.’ 

Other than the precious metal and the specific details of enrichment, the most striking 
thing about the helmet in Toledo is the ‘ crest’ in the form of a ring riveted in such a way 
that it turns in any direction. 'The shape of the helmet itself goes back through Pergamene 
armour of about 200 B.c. to a rare class of helmets found in Athenian art of the post-Pheidian 
period. Athena as represented at the hands of the circle of Alkamenes wears a helmet which 
is the ancestor of that used by Roman officers and their picked troops in the first and second 
centuries A.D. ‘The ring in place of a crest proper places the ‘Toledo helmet in a select class 
in Roman imperial art. We should examine some parallels and illustrations of this helmet in 
action. 

It is always assumed that the ring was used for carrying the helmet on a lance or spear, 
or hanging it up in barracks. The latter is perhaps true. A helmet carried on a spear in 
this fashion occurs possibly only once in the many possible scenes on the Column of Trajan 
(Scene xxvil, boarding a boat). Normally the legionaries on this column carry their helmets 
hooked on the right side of their breastplates, the tops outwards. When doing work such as 
making or breaking camp, they plant their helmets on their spears. They occasionally hang 
them on their shields, or on the cabins of boats. In both cases the helmets are always within © 
easy reaching distance. Cavalry also wear this helmet. It never appears with a visor, or at 
least with evidence of the visor being down.°® | 

From all this, it is evident that helmets of the Toledo type are not peculiar to 
any one part of the Roman Empire. In fact, the example closest in style and time was found 
in a legionary tomb of first-century date at Jart in the Vendée. It is made of bronze and > 
iron.1° Prof. J. M. C. Toynbee has recognized six classes or divisions of Roman decorated | 
helmets. The silver helmet discussed here falls into her Class v1, in which there are a number 
of other parallels in bronze and iron. They are of ordinary legionary type, ‘ decorated with 
simple, boldly-executed designs ’.44 


®° For this helmet in a detail from the Column of 
Trajan, see British Museum, Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, Greek and Roman Life 


5‘ 53. Antiquités de la nécropole d’Emése ’, Syria 
29, 1952, 204-250 5 30, 1953; 12~24. 
6 'The present owner has furnished the photograph 


illustrated here ; his help in this and other respects 
is acknowledged with gratitude. The jug is 8 in. 
high and has a diameter of 34 in. at the bottom. 
There is a beaded spiral in the centre of the bottom. 

? Syria 29, 1952, 246 f., fig. 27, no. 12. 

8 One of the oldest Greek forms of this helmet is 
worn by Athena on old-style tetradrachms of 
Athens : Daremberg-Saglio Iv, Galea, fig. 3446 ; 
cf. also figs. 3448 f. 


3rd ed. 1929, 80, 88, fig. 86 ; P. Couissin, Les armes 
romaines, Paris 1926, 408, fig. 152. 

10 Daremberg-Saglio, l.c. 1431, fig. 3397. 

11 J. M. C. Toynbee and R. R. Clarke, ‘ A Roman 
Decorated Helmet and Other Objects from Norfolk ’, 
JRS 38, 1948, 20-7. 
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Close counterparts of the Toledo helmet appear in a number of Roman state reliefs. 
Besides those on the Column of Trajan, discussed above, several others throw light on 
when and where these helmets were used. ‘The monuments are :— 


I. 


Trajan riding into battle ; so-called Great Trajanic Frieze on the Arch of Constantine 
(A. Giuliano, Arco di Costantino, Milan 1955, pl. 7): the officer or soldier attending the 
Emperor wears this helmet, with a large loop on top ; he also holds up a stmilar helmet, 
which is obviously that of the Emperor, riding into battle bareheaded. ‘The psychological 
effect to be suggested is that achieved by Henry V at Agincourt. This helmet is worn on 
the Great Trajanic Frieze only by cavalry officers (cf. also, l.c. pl. 8). Some of these helmets 
have a form of rosette in the centre of the loop (cf. Couissin, 0.c. 425, fig. 156). 

Officer or legionary at the left end of a Trajanic relief from Cumae, later in Berlin. The 
legionary helmet with loop is worn in a scene marked for its rich display of arms and 
armour (Reinach, Répertotre de reliefs grecs et romains 11, 36, no. 4; Sieveking, text to 
Brunn-Bruckmann no, 725 ; Beschreibung antiken Skulpturen no. 959). 

Ferculum, carried in a triumphal procession and showing a helmet of the type discussed 
here, on a trophy with tunic and cloak ; Parthian captives kneel on either side, amid 
Roman and barbarian arms and armour; Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano, from an 
Arch in memory of Lucius Verus, c. A.D. 175 and originally on the Via Appia. The group 
on the ferculum was undoubtedly a sculptured ensemble (L. Budde, Severisches Relief in 
Palazzo Sacchetti, Berlin 1955, 63, pls. 8 f., fig. 64 f. ; AFA LXI, 1957, 243 f., Lx11, 1958, 
24.5 ; Gnomon 29, 1957, 372). 

Bearded officer to the left of the Emperor, in the scene ‘Marcus Aurelius receiving 
prisoners ’, one of the Aurelian reliefs (c. A.D. 180) in the attic of the Arch of Constantine 
(Giuliano, o.c. pls. 20 and 28). (Reproduced here in pls. 111, 1v). The soldiers presenting 
the captives wear crested helmets, save for the one seen from the back. His top piece is 
missing, but the shape of his helmet at the back is very like that of the helmet in Toledo. 
His and other helmets have enriched cheekpieces, and the two in profile to left and right of 
the barbarian in the background have decorations on their browpieces. 

The ring-topped Roman helmet appears in several scenes on the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius (c. A.D. 180-190). In the scene known as the ‘ Miracle of the Rain’, this helmet 
is worn by Romans who also wear body armour of several types : one wears the high 
officer’s field cuirass ; others appear in chain or scale mail (C. Caprino, A. M. Colini, 
et al., La colonna di Marco Aurelio, Rome 1955, pl. xv1). In Scene 111, Romans passing 
the Danube (o.c. pl. 1v), crested and ring-topped helmets are worn in a group of legionaries, 
and we find both types used by cavalry in action (Scenes L, LXxxIXx), although those with 
plumes predominate. Scenes xLimt and Lxvui make it clear that legionaries wore decorated 
or enriched helmets in combat. Finally, the Emesene helmet in Toledo and the ‘ casque 
a visage ’ in Damascus are united on the trophy to the right of the Writing Victoria dividing 
the two sets of campaigns ; the helmet has a large ring and appears with a classicizing 
face-mask. Helmets of this type have existed side-by-side with visor-masks from the 
time of the balustrade of Eumenes II at Pergamon.” 


These examples, used to show the silver helmet in Toledo as a piece of ceremonial 
armour fit for service in combat, are obviously drawn from the century following that in 
which evidence dates the find. If more state and historical reliefs had survived from the 
Julio-Claudian and Flavian periods, we should expect to find more parallels. They un- 
doubtedly can be traced on grave stelai from the northern and western provinces but, in the 
examples listed here, we have been more concerned with the helmet in action than in 
ceremonial representation. It is also evident that, in keeping with the conservative develop- 
ment of Roman armour, the 'Toledo helmet could have been made at almost any time from 
the age of Crassus to that of Constantine. 

A few details remain to be noted. ‘The ram’s-head protome on the browpiece is a 
common armorial enrichment, with a history going back to Greek helmets of the late archaic 


12 Altertiimer von Pergamon 11, Berlin 1885, pls. out of fashion in the small friezes on the Arch of 
43 f. Constantine ; in the ‘Siege of Verona’ soldiers 

13 'The presence of this helmet in examples 21 and wear the helmet worn by the Maxentian Dea Roma 
30 of Couissin’s reconstructions supports this ; the (Giuliano, o.c. pl. 37). It is like a British fireman’s 
first is late first to second centuries A.D., and the helmet. 


second is third century a.D. This helmet has gone 
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and high classical periods. ‘The association is with Athena and her aegis.14 A helmet in the 
Louvre even makes the divine substitution, placing a bust of Minerva where we would expect 
the ram, or the lion. The rosettes on the cheekpieces are unusual. Although they remind 
one of the Japanese imperial chrysanthemum crest, they are not without Graeco-Roman 
parallels. They appear as the principal side ornaments of a helmet worn by an Augustan 
bronze Mars, found at Brescia and once in the Tyszkiewicz collection.1* ‘These rosettes 
appear in identical position on the cheekpieces in a drawing after an antique helmet, in the 
Toronto sketchbook of Pietro da Cortona.1’ The drawing is based on a lost helmet or on 
one represented in some lost relief. Comparable reliefs are those now set as lunettes in the 
Villa 'Torlonia-Albani,!® the reliefs flanking the Trajanic keystone with Dacia in mourning 
(set in a base in the Cortile or Secondo Portico of the Palazzo dei Conservatori),!® or the 
reliefs of the base of the Column of Trajan. 

The stylized oak leaf underneath the ring on top could allude to the Augustan corona 
civica, the oak wreath on coins of the first three emperors.?° It is more likely merely the 
decorative complement of the rosettes and the engraved scrolls. ‘Trajan’s helmet on the 
Great Trajanic Frieze has scrolled acanthus on the helmet and visor. 


14'T. 'T.. Hoopes, ‘ The Greek Helmet in the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis’, Studies Presented to 
David M. Robinson, ed. G. E. Mylonas and D. 
Raymond 11, St. Louis 1953 835, n. 6. 

15 A, de Ridder, Les bronzes antiques du Louvre 
11, Paris 1915, no. 1106; cf. no. 1117, an Etruscan 
pilos with a lion protome. 

16.W. Froéhner, La collection Tyszkiewicz, Munich 
1897, pl. xtx. The crest is in the form of a recumbent 
sphinx. 

7G. Brett, Bulletin of the Division of Art and 
Archaeology, Royal Ontario Museum, December 
1957, no. 26, pp. 5 ff., cf. pl. 48. The cheekpiece 


from Pola once in the collection at Schloss Goluchov 
shows what a truly elaborate imperial helmet could 
be capable of ; the cheekpiece is enriched with a 
Writing Victoria, captive at her feet, and Mars 
Victor below : Reinach, o.c. II, 126, no. 1. 

18 Reinach, o.c. III, 150, nos. I, 2 ; see generally, 
E. Lowy, Jahrbuch der Kunsthist. Samml. in Wien, 
n.s. II, 1928, I-40. 

19 H. Stuart Jones (Editor), The Sculptures of the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, Oxford 1926, p.17 f., pl. 8. 

20T. S. Ryberg, Mem. Am. Acad. in Rome xxu, 


1955, 39 f., 55, 59, 61. 
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GREEK, ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN BRONZES 
ACQUIRED BY THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


ee TWELVE BRONZES discussed and 
illustrated here have been acquired 
by the Department of Classical Art of 
the Museum of Fine Arts during the 
last seven years. The dates and meth- 
ods of acquisition are given in the notes. 
With the exception of the Greek Archaic 
statuette of Athena Promachos, which 
was well known when in a private col- 
lection in Spain, and the protome of a 
man-headed bull, published by H. A. 
Cahn in 1954, all the pieces are little 
known and are now adequately illus- 
trated for the first time. 

The group is by no means all the 
bronzes added to the collection in Bos- 
ton in recent years but is represen- 
tative and covers all periods of ancient 
art from Greek Geometric to Roman 
provincial. Several of the pieces were 
purchased not only for their own mer- 
its but with an eye to filling gaps in 
the collections. 


GROUP OF FOUR SHEEP, Greek, Geomet- 
ric, probably dating in the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. (Fig. 1). The sheep are shown 
in pairs on a rectangular platform and 
with a T-shaped bar extending rear- 
wards.! The subject is very rare, there 
being no comparable bronze among 
the hordes of Geometric figurines found 
at Olympia, Delphi and elsewhere. The 
nearest parallel is provided by the 
group on the top of a votive pastoral 
staff found at Delphi and probably ded- 
icated in the Hermeion there. Here we 
see a Geometric shepherd, perhaps 
Hermes Nomios, driving a single sheep 
to market, to pasture or to sacrifice. 2 
The group on the top of the staff serves 
to explain the T-shaped bar behind the 
sheep illustrated here. There were 
once, no doubt, two shepherds repre- 
sented as herding their charges along 
the road, much as one might see the 
same scene in Greece today. 


Fig. 1 Group of Four Sheep 
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The scene thus takes its place among 
the class of Geometric bronzes which 
show daily-life subjects and which 
come from a votive context. No doubt 
the man who dedicated the group at 
some shrine in Greece was thinking of 
the present or potential prosperity of 
his flocks. The sheep take their place 
alongside the groups of horses and 
foals, dancers in a circle, and yoked 
quadrupeds, fascinating glimpses of 
daily life in the Greek world over a 
century before the dawn of monumen- 
tal art and in the period when Homer 
must have been singing of the deeds of 
an earlier, dimly-remembered heroic 
age. 

A MAN AND A WOMAN SEATED IN A 
CART, drawn by oxen yoked to a cen- 
tral shaft; East Greek, probably made 
around 600 B.c. or slightly later (Fig. 
2). This group was found at Chesme 
near Izmir (Smyrna) at some date 
in the second quarter of the last cen- 
tury.? Until 1851 it was probably in 
the collection of H. P. Borrell, an Eng- 
lish merchant resident in Smyrna. His 
collection was sold at Sotheby’s on 
August 26, 1852, and our bronze was 
Lot 1541. The group next turned up as 
Lot 628 in Sotheby’s sale of the collec- 
tion of Purnell B. Purnell of Stan- 
combe Park, Gloucestershire, May 8, 
1872. A Mr. Schmidt was the purchaser, 
and the supposition is he took the group 
off to Germany where it remained until 


Fig. 2 Man and Woman in a Cart 
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it turned up in the New York art mar- 
ket in 1958. Purnell thought this bronze 
and a number of others found with it 
were Roman toys, but D. E. L. Haynes 
correctly identified the whole group as 
being early Greek primitive, in pub- 
lishing the examples acquired by the 
British Museum in 1875.4 The bronze 
now in Boston has always been recog- 
nized as one of the most important in 
the hoard, even though it remained lost 
and unidentified by archaeologists until 
correctly classified by Miss Hazel Palm- 
er two years ago. 

Haynes made the tempting sugges- 
tion that the hoard of bronzes to which 
this example belonged might have been 
deposited at a shrine to the Asiatic 
goddess Cybele, and that the then-lost 
man and woman in a cart might be 
Cybele and her consort Attis. The other 
figurines included men ploughing, an- 
imals, fish, serpents and mythological 
creatures. Unfortunately the identifica- 
tion as Cybele and Attis cannot stand 
up to the fact that the man turns out 
to be the larger figure and is bearded. 
Zeus and Hera immediately spring to 
mind as the mythological alternative, 
although there is no reason why the 
pair could not be Zeus and Cybele. Both 
had cults well-established among the 
Greeks of Lydia in the early sixth cen- 
tury B.c. Or, if one does not wish to 
read a mythological context into the 
scene, there is no reason why the pair 
are not merely a farmer and his spouse 
driving up to the shrine or off to mar- 
ket, as in the case of the four sheep 
just discussed. The superficially Geo- 
metric quality of the group is really 
to be attributed to primitive workman- 
ship, not to an earlier date. Haynes 
has pointed out that some of the myth- 
ological creatures, mermen, sphinxes 
and sirens, are too sophisticated for 
Greek art of an earlier period. When 
one looks closely at ‘‘Zeus’’ in the group 
illustrated here, one sees he has the 
large round eye and spade beard of 
early Archaic art. The shape of his 
skull and nose recalls that of Heracles 
on the famous amphora in Athens, 
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Fig. 3 Athena Promachos 


showing Heracles about to slay the cen- 
taur Nessus. This vase is generally 
dated about 610 B.c. 

ATHENA PRoMACcHOS, once holding a 
spear in the raised right hand and a 
shield on the bent left arm; Greek, 
Archaic period, about 510 sB.c. (Fig. 3). 
The crest of the helmet was also cast 
separately and is now missing.® The 
Athena Promachos was found before 
1833 on the island of Minorca and, after 
staying in the Ramis y Ramis collec- 
tion there, passed to the Vives collec- 
tion in Madrid, where it attracted wide 
notice among historians of ancient art 


in Spain. It is certainly among the 
three or four most important works of 
Greek art found in that country. 6 

At first glance one might say that 
the Athena was a provincial imitation 
of Attic art, but this is a superficial 
impression created by the tubular shape 
of the limbs and the deep, decisive in- 
cision of aegis, chiton and himation. 
The closest parallel for the bronze, in 
fact its twin in every respect, is an 
example found on the Acropolis in 
Athens and preserved in the National 
Museum of that city.’ The next closest 
piece in every respect is the Athena 
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Promachos in the Oppermann collec- 
tion in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. This bronze was also found on 
the Athenian Acropolis, in 1836.8 One 
is led to the conclusion that the Athena 
from Minorca was made in Athens and 
exported westward at some subsequent 
date. The figure is the counterpart in 
bronze of the Athena, trademark of the 
city, on Panathenaic amphorae of the 
late Archaic and Classical periods. One 
would suspect that this group of bronzes 
copies the late Archaic Athena Pro- 
machos destroyed by the Persians 
when they sacked the Acropolis in 480 
B.C, 

PROTOME OF A RIVER-GoD, in the form 
of the head and neck of a man-headed 
bull; Greek, about 460 B.c., said to 
have been found in or near Syracuse 
(Fig. 4). The face is bearded, and the 
mane hangs down either side below the 
horns; the neck is formed of the typical, 
loose skin of the bull, treated in broad 
folds or large wrinkles.” The bronze 
is cast solid, and the rivet-hole at the 
break on the left and the curved under- 
side suggest that this protome adorned 
the rim of a large vessel. The presence 
of a river-god on the rim of a large 
bronze louter or water basin would be 
most appropriate. 

The most popular river-god repre- 
sented in this fashion is Acheloos, the 
largest river in Greece, flowing south 
between Acarnania and Aetolia into the 


Fig. 4 Protome of a River-God 
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Ionian Sea at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Corinth. Acheloos, oldest of the 3000 
river-god brothers and (according to 
some) the son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
was popular on Attic reliefs dedicated 
in the fifth and fourth century B.c. to 
Hermes and the nymphs. Closer to 
Syracuse, on the other hand, we have 
the river-god Gelas, who appears on 
contemporary coins of Gela as a man- 
headed bull swimming in his river. The 
city even had a statue of its patron rep- 
resented in this semi-bovine guise. Al- 
though somewhat corroded, the bronze 
has a charm of directness produced by 
the unusualness of the subject in this 
medium during the great century of 
Greek art. 

From Greek art of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c., we move northwards in 
Italy to Etruria to consider two statu- 
ettes. 

A MAN WEARING A SHORT-SLEEVED TUNIC 
AND TOGA, Etruscan, Archaic period, 
probably made between 510 and 480 
B.c. (Fig. 5). The right arm was 
brought forward, and the raised left 
hand is pierced vertically to hold a 
scepter or thunderbolt. The bulging 
eyes with prominent lashes are set off 
by the short hair, mustache and short 
beard. Both tunic and toga are dec- 
orated with chevron designs on the 
borders; all the details are incised.1!9 

The exciting thing about the figure 
is the way in which the artist has 
turned a good Archaic Greek model 
into something very simple and sche- 
matized. A parallel in Berlin suggests 
that, if not a ruler or priest, this figure 
is Zeus Keraunios.!1 Unlike the com- 
parable Greek statuettes which are al- 
ways nude, the Etruscan Zeus is 
clothed. This likens him to the multi- 
tude of Cypriote votive statues of gods, 
rulers or priests surviving from the 
fifth century B.c., and it is perhaps 
something brought by the Etruscan 
ruling classes from the Near East 
which leads them to prefer their figures 
clad in long garments rather than rep- 
resented in the athletic nude. The fact 
that the statuette in Boston raises his 
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Fig. 5 Man in Tunic and Toga 


left rather than his right hand might 
make him a mortal rather than the 
Father of the Gods, who prefers to 
hurl his thunderbolts with his right 
hand. 

A warrior, from the lid of a cista 
or from the top of a decorative can- 
delabrum; late Etruscan, third cen- 
tury B.c., acquired a number of years 
ago in Florence (Fig. 6). The warrior 
wears a round helmet which has lost 
its crest, a leather cuirass with large 
shoulder straps and greaves from 
above the knees to the ankles. He held 
a spear vertically in the raised right 
hand, and a short sword and small 
round shield appear in his left hand.12 
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This bronze is a product of the pe- 
riod when Etruscan art is merging 
into that of the rising Roman Republic. 
The form of the cuirass, with its two 
rows of large tabs or ptéruges, with 
the large, trianguiar shoulder straps 
and with the tunic visible beneath the 
lower row of tabs, is that diffused 
throughout the early Hellenistic world 
by the soldiers of Alexander the Great. 
The largest, grandest bronze of the 
group with which this example belongs 
is the so-called Mars from Todi, now 
in the Vatican. As with the Archaic 
Etruscan statuette discussed  pre- 
viously, one cannot be sure whether a 
divinity (Mars) or merely a mortal 
warrior is intended here. A statuette 
of a warrior in the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, Baltimore shows the same rather 
crude features of the face, with large, 
triangular eyes, a squashy nose and 
heavy lips on a broad face.13 Several 
other comparable figures have been 
noticed by cataloguers in years past, 
one of the closest being a group of two 


Fig. 6 A Warrior (perhaps Mars) 
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warriors from the top of a_ candel- 
abrum, once in a private collection 
(Sarti) in Italy.14 

We return now to the art of the 
Greek world in the Hellenistic period 
and to the art of the period when Ro- 
man power and taste dictated the 
choice of subjects executed by artists 
in the ancient world. The first statuette 
is unquestionably the work of the Hel- 
lenistic period and is perhaps the 
masterpiece of the group of bronzes 
discussed in these pages. We know that 
its last owner, a man living in Greek 
or Roman Gaul, prized the piece as 
a work of art in a collection of other 
bronzes of Hellenistic origin and com- 
parable quality. This owner even dis- 
played the piece in a fashion we 
would consider barbarous today, sus- 
pended in the air with a copper dowel 
sunk into the center of the back. The 
subject differs from all else discussed 
so far, in that it obviously has no re- 
ligious or votive context; it is pure 
genre, and therefore pure art. 

A NEGRO Boy. His head is bent some- 
what forward, as if nodding in the 
urgency of an important speech (Fig. 
7). He wears an ample himation, 
wrapped around his body and over his 
clenched left fist. His right hand, at 
his side, was crooked or pierced to 
hold something now missing. This was 
undoubtedly a scroll or rotulus manu- 
seript.15 As already indicated, the ne- 
gro boy has a great and fascinating 
provenance and history of discovery. 
In 1764 a farmer, working the rich land 
in the valley at Chalon-sur-Sa6éne, came 
across an oak chest containing a cache 
of eighteen bronzes of exceptional qual- 
ity and in superb state of preservation, 
all being characterized by an even black 
patina only possible on account of care- 
ful tinting and lacquering of the sur- 
faces in antiquity. The greatest French 
collector of the century, the learned 
Comte de Caylus, promptly acquired 
the find. Shortly thereafter, for obvious 
reasons, he presented twelve of the 
eighteen bronzes to King Louis XV, 
then at the height of his career as an 
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inspirer of patronesses of the arts. 
These bronzes, which reached the royal 
cabinet on Caylus’ death in 1765, now 
ornament the collection of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris. One of the 
twelve was the Alexandrine Hellenistic 
bronze of a negro lad playing the flutes, 
long recognized as a landmark of later 
Greek art. The Comte de Caylus kept 
the remaining six bronzes and _ be- 
queathed them to his nephew, the Duc 
de Caylus.!® Through these channels 
the negro boy now in Boston descended 
by inheritance to the owner through 
whose offices acquisition of the statu- 
ette was initiated. 

The bronze is delicately finished, with 
the fleecy hair, the face and the bent 
legs of the subject being carefully de- 
lineated. The drapery is very precisely 
modeled. The important thing about the 
piece in Greek art as a whole is that 
it dignifies the subject. Usually the 
Greeks represented non-Greek races as 
social commentaries or in comic, even 
degrading poses. The negro boy pre- 
sented here is a product of the Hellen- 
istic (Alexandrian?) love of represent- 
ing children as orators, a theme to 
which touches of whimsy were usually 
imparted.17 There is only the noblest 
of whimsy here. The little boy making 
his speech is deadly serious, and the 
fact that he is of African descent is 
testimony to the broadness of the Greek 
world, especially the Graeco-Egyptian 
world after Ptolemy II added Ethiopia 
on the upper Nile to Macedonian Greek 
Egypt. We can imagine him as some 
princely lad from upper Egypt or be- 
yond, sent to study among the philoso- 
phers and teachers of rhetoric in 
Alexandria. 

The statuette of the negro boy has 
a connection with monumental art and 
the representation of ancient men of 
intellect which may not be accidental. 
several other Hellenistic statuettes in 
bronze, marble and terracotta pre- 
serve reflections of well-known statues 
of great Greek men of letters. The 
Socrates in the British Museum,18 the 
Demosthenes in a private collection in 
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Fig. 7 A Negro Boy 
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Fig. 8 Harpocrates 


New York,!9 and the statuette identi- 
fied as possibly Hermarchus of My- 
tilene, in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York,*9 are among the leading 
examples. In the realm of these bronzes 
showing children as orators, it is in- 
teresting how they often are posed 
like their counterparts representing 
famous men. Thus, two similar bronzes 
of orating children in Baltimore and 
Boston pose their subjects in the man- 
ner of the statue of Sophocles in the 
Lateran.?1 Is it, therefore, merely the 
coincidence of oratorical gestures that 
the negro boy discussed here is line 
for line like the pose of the Epicurean 
Hermarchus in New York? Or can we 
perhaps see this as a standard pose for 
Epicureans and identify the negro boy 
as a student in one of the schools of 
that philosophy? At any rate, all 
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this speculation does not cloud the 
freshness, the precision and the no- 
bility with which the subject is pre- 
sented on such a small scale. 

HARPOCRATES, represented as a chub- 
by child wearing an elaborate headdress 
topped by the uwraeus characteristic of 
the Egyptian god Horus. His right hand 
points to his mouth, and he carries 
cornucopiae in the left (Fig. 8). The 
statuette was found in western Asia 
Minor, where cults of the Egyptian di- 
vinities were widespread in Hellenistic 
and Roman times.2 In spite of the 
rough, light-green patina covering the 
bronze, it is easy to see that the work 
is of the best quality. Whether the 
bronze was made in Hellenistic or 
Gaeco-Roman times, it is not a mass- 
production Harpocrates, examples of 
which crowd every major museum in 
Europe and the Near East.28 

The subject is certainly a bizarre one 
among classical bronzes. In Hellenis- 
tic times the baby god Eros or Cupid 
was developed into the concept of the 
Egyptian Harpocrates, the infant Hor- 
us, who was originally represented as 
sucking his finger and later as merely 
placing it close to his lips. This ges- 
ture, in its earlier form, was erro- 
neously interpreted by the Romans as 
one of silence, and hence they gave 
to the child Horus (Har-pa-chrat in 
Egyptian) the name of Harpocrates 
whom they regarded as the god of si- 
lence. The popularity of the type stem- 
med not so much from the religious 
connections but, as is obvious here, 
from the late Hellenistic love of the 
child form.4 

Harpocrates appears in reliefs and 
on Alexandrine coins together with Isis 
and Sarapis, and the triad was wor- 
shipped not only in Alexandria but in 
Rome where all three had shrines in 
the Iseum and Sarapeum of the Cam- 
pus Martius. The evidence of the stat- 
uary types with which the Harpocrates 
of this bronze appears suggests the ul- 
timate prototype was a cult-statue set 
up in Alexandria in the third century 
B.C. 
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Fig. 9 Zeus 


ZEUS. He once had a scepter in his 
raised left hand and probably a thun- 
derbolt in the right (Fig. 9). He wears 
a short-sleeved chiton, an ample hima- 
tion draped over the left shoulder and 
down the left side, and sandals. This 
Roman imperial bronze is covered with 
red, green and brown patinas.25 

This figure illustrates the freedom 
with which the iconographic types of 
the major divinities were interchanged, 
combined and confused in Roman im- 
perial times. The pose and presenta- 
tion is certainly a logical one for Zeus; 
the head with its luxuriant hair and 
beard recalls Greek fourth-century work 
of Lysippus, Bryaxis and sculptors of 
the early Hellenistic period. When we 
look for similar bronzes, however, we 
find that the Roman artist who cast 
this piece borrowed the pose and de- 
tails of costume from Graeco-Roman 
representations of Sarapis. He merely 
omitted the kalathos or modius, the 
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Fig. 10 A Votary 


basket-like grain measure on top of the 
god’s head, and turned the figure back 
into a Zeus. He altered the attribute in 
the right hand, no doubt, from a patera 
to the fulmen.*6 The transformation of 
Sarapis-Hades back into Zeus completes 
a full circle, for the colossal statues of 
Sarapis seated and standing made for 
the sanctuaries of Ptolemaic Alexan- 
dria in the early third century B.c. had 
been inspired by comparable statues of 
Zeus in Asia Minor and in Greece 
proper. 

A VOTARY, PROBABLY A PRIEST OF DIANA. 
The figure is shown walking forward, 
a patera or libation dish in the ex- 
tended right hand and a small flat 
object (an incense jar?) in the left (Fig. 
10). The man wears an ample hima- 
tion and a headdress composed of large, 
floppy leaves.27 The provenance of this 
bronze is known, but the precise details 
are somewhat confused. In 1908 the 
firm of Spink and Son in London offered 
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for sale a small bronze statue of Diana 
or a priestess and a group of seven 
male and female votaries, one of which 
appears to have been the statuette il- 
lustrated here. The large lady was dub- 
bed ‘‘The Deified Drusilla,’’ and the 
group (to which the bronze in Boston 
definitely belonged at one time) was 
said to have been salvaged from 
Caligula’s pleasure galleys in Lake Ne- 
mi in 1895. Its fame was such that King 
Edward VII commanded a private view 
of these pieces at Kensington Palace 
shortly before his death in 1910. The 
central figure of the group was acquired 
by the British Museum a decade later, 
and some of the smaller figures, includ- 
ing the one discussed here, have been 
turning up in the art market and in 
auction catalogues off and on ever 
since. 28 

The story about the bronzes being 
salvaged from Caligula’s barges does 
not obscure the fact that the group was 
found during the widespread archaeo- 
logical activity of the British Ambas- 
sador Sir Savile Lumley (Lord Savile) 
and Prince Orsini around the shrine of 
Diana and the lake, both on the Orsini 
estates in the area. The story also does 
not hide the fact that the bronzes, 
whatever the appeal of their subjects, 
are of the highest quality; the votary 
in Boston in addition has an even, 
dark-brown patina. The subjects are 
central Italian of the period when late 
Etruscan, Hellenistic and Roman art 
were fusing into one, in the service of 
native cults (ca. 50 B.c.— 950 a.p.). Our 
votary turns up in almost identical form 
at dozens of Italic and late Etruscan 
sites from Praeneste to Etruria. If the 
group was made for the emperor Ca- 
ligula (37-41 a.p.) or if he treasured 
them as contemporary works of art in 
an older tradition, these figures rep- 
resent the best in Italian Hellenistic art 
before Italy and the Latin West were 
inundated with craftsmen and art forms 
from Greece and the Hellenistic East. 

STEELYARD BUST OF NIKE OR VICTORIA. 
She is shown with a chiton pinned on 
the left shoulder and draped loosely 
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Fig. 11 Steelyard Bust of Nike 


across her chest; her wings are rep- 
resented in almost rudimentary fash- 
ion, without the feathers being indicated 
(Fig. 11). The pupils of her eyes are 
drilled. The hook for suspension passed 
through the topknot of her hair, and the 
back of the bronze is filled with lead, 
as is usual to achieve a balance cor- 
responding exactly to the weight of the 
pan in which items were weighed. On 
stylistic grounds, this steelyard weight 
can be dated between the middle of the 
second century and the last quarter of 
the third century a.p. Since it was ac- 
quired in Paris, it may have been made 
in Roman Gaul. ??® 

Steelyard balances afforded Hellenis- 
tic and Roman craftsmen a wonderful 
opportunity to explore the decorative 
possibilities of a freestanding, hanging 
half-figure. Nike or Victoria is a rare 
subject for one of these balances. The 
usual subjects are Athena (goddess of 
wisdom and therefore of balances), 
Hermes (god of commerce, and of 
thieves!), Alexander the Great (as gen- 
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Fig. 12 Doorknocker or Handle 


eral patron of the Hellenistic world) 
and various Roman emperors. Artemis, 
as patroness of several great cities in 
Asia Minor, turns up as a Hellenistic 
steelyard bust from Izmir (Smyrna) 
added to the collections in Boston in 
1958.39 The subject of a steelyard bust, 
of course, had to be someone on the top 
of whose head the ring for suspension 
would not look out of place. Nike and 
Artemis have Hellenistic topknots; 
Athena, Alexander and the Roman em- 
perors wear helmets; and Hermes has 
his cap with wings. In late Roman and 
Byzantine times busts of the helmeted 
Dea Roma and empresses with elabor- 
ate crowns and coiffures were very 
fashionable as balances.31 The icono- 
graphic and stylistic parallel for the 
bust shown here lies not among steel- 
yard weights but in appliqué busts from 
chests and other items of furniture; 
there are good examples in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris and in 
Karlsruhe. 32 
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DooRKNOCKER OR HANDLE FROM A CHEST, 
in the form of a lion’s head with a ring 
through the mouth (Fig. 12). This func- 
tional object, with its highly stylized 
and somewhat provincial treatment of 
subject, was acquired in Paris, and the 
presence of similar objects in the 
Louvre and in French provincial mu- 
seums suggests it was made in Roman 
Gaul about the same time as the steel- 
yard balance discussed previously.?2 
Doorknockers in the form of ringed lion 
protomes were found in the Greek fifth- 
century levels of Olynthus,?4 and by the 
Hellenistic period they are common 
from all parts of the ancient world. 
Such objects were also used with 
equal frequency as ornaments on wood- 
en chests and, in the Roman imperial 
East, on wooden sarcophagi.?® The ex- 
ample shown here has the remains of 
the iron pins by which it was fastened 
to the door or chest. In either case it 
could not have stood heavy use and 
certainly could not have been used to 
lift something, for the bronze (particu- 
larly where the ring passes through the 
mouth) is too thin. The excellent pres- 
ervation is enhanced by a rich green 
patina. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


The photographs for this article were prepared 
by Mr. Edward J. Moore and his colleagues. I 
wish also to thank Mrs. Sybille Haynes, Miss 
Dorothy K. Hill, Herbert Hoffmann, Miss Hazel 
Palmer, Miss Lucy Turnbull and Saul Weinberg 
for help on various points. 
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NEW NEAR-EASTERN, GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURES 
IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


7 SCULPTURES acquired for the 
Ancient Near Eastern and Classi- 
cal collections in the last two years 
cover the range of ancient art from 
Anatolia in the third millennium .B.c. 
to the Graeco-Roman world of the early 
fifth century a.p., the period when Ar- 
cadius and Honorius, sons of the Em- 
peror Theodosius I (the Great), pre- 
sided over the final division between 
the Eastern and Western Roman Em- 
pires. These remarks are a continua- 
tion of the paper on new Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman bronzes in Bos- 
ton published in The Classical Journal 
for February, 1960.1 

A bronze bull (Fig.1) is the first 
representative of early Anatolian sculp- 
ture in the new Ancient Near Eastern 
Gallery. Small numbers of these bulls 
have been found in tombs at Alaca 
Huyuk and Horoztepe in Central Tur- 
key, and the group to which the animal 
shown here belongs was probably made 
about 2200 p.c.* He is inlaid with stripes 
of copper and gold running horizontally 
along his sides, and the top of his back 
was partly silvered. His right horn and 
the tip of his left are missing. When 
he has been cleaned, the contrasting 
colors and the combination of techni- 


cal skill and simplicity of shape will 
become more apparent. 

The people of the ‘‘royal tombs’’ at 
Alaca and Horoztepe are a controver- 
sial mystery; they seem to have led 
one of the earliest invasions of Indo- 
European warriors into Asia Minor 
from the regions of the Northeast. Sim1- 
lar invasions established the ruling Hit- 
tite, Hyksos and Mitanni dynasties of 
the second millennium from the Black 
Sea to Egypt, and on the Greek side 
amassed comparable wealth in the 
shaft graves of Mycenae, ca. 1700-1600 
B.c.8 Along with bulls like this (the 


Statuette of a Bull 


Fig. 1 





earlier ones in copper, the later ex- 
amples in mixed metals), the stone- 
walled grave chambers of Alaca pro- 
duced a magnificent group of gold and 
silver vessels, solar discs and animal 
standards, harness-trappings and jew- 
elry now to be seen in the Ankara 
Museum. A later survival of the same 
racial stock continued its funerary hab- 
its in the rich burials of Scythian 
South Russia during the classical pe- 
riod. 

As the peoples who produced the 
bronze bull were moving across Ana- 
tolia in the centuries after 2500 B.c., 
the Aegean islands, particularly the 
Cyclades, were inhabited by Early 
Bronze Age or Early Helladic peoples 
related to the Minoans on Crete and 
the Early Helladic peoples on the 
Greek mainland. The important sur- 
viving art of the Cycladic peoples at 
this time comprises figurines of vari- 
ous sizes and vessels of various shapes 
fashioned out of the crystalline white 
marble for which islands such as 
Naxos and Paros were famous in the 
centuries of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
These early Cycladic sculptures appeal 
to the current taste for primitive art 
because of their simple expressiveness 
of form and their clarity of message, 
partly conditioned by their irregularity 
of shape and the pleasing gold patina 
which Parian and Naxian marble can 
acquire after centuries of burial in 
tomb chambers. 

One of the more complex marble 
vessels from the Cycladic islands is 
represented by a recent addition to 
the collections (Fig. 2).4 The hollowed 
bowl has a solid pedestal or foot carved 
concavely on its bottom, and the four 
pierced ‘‘ears’’ or lugs on the body 
were for suspension in a burial cham- 
ber or, less likely, for holding on the 
dish-like marble lid. Two similar ves- 
sels are in the Metropolitan Museum 
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in New York, and an example very 
like the one which has just reached 
Boston is exhibited in the National Mu- 
seum in Athens.5 

From the art of the Aegean islands 
in the Early Bronze Age, we move to 
Greece and Southern Italy (Magna 
Graecia) in the Late Archaic Period, 
about 525 to 500 B.c. A bronze handle 
for a jug of the type with a fairly long, 
thin spout (‘‘schnabelkanne’’) takes the 
form of a female head with hair worn 
in the fashion of the ‘‘Doric’’ maidens 
from the Acropolis, two rosettes pro- 
truding above the rim of the now-lost 
vessel, and the functional shaft lead- 
ing polos-fashion from the top of the 
head in a curve back to the body of 
the jug (Fig. 3).6 Holes for rivets re- 
main below the shoulders of the fe- 
male and at the base of the handle 
proper. Despite corrosion and loss of 
patina, Late Archaic charm radiates 
from this unusual handle, evidence 
that we value Archaic Greek art so 
much more highly than we might other- 
wise on account of the creative care 
and charm lavished on secondary ritu- 
al or functional objects such as this 
bronze. 

The handle was published in great 
detail by Prof. E. Bielefeld five years 
ago, in an article on ancient art in Ger- 
man private collections.“ He rightly 
recognized that the handle and its ves- 
sel were produced in a workshop close 
to that which made the great bronze 
cauldron found less than a decade ago 
in a royal grave at Vix in Northern- 
Central France and now the ornament 
of a treasure in the museum at Chatil- 
lon-sur-Seine. The stylistic link is the 
figure of a female serving as the finial 
of the giant cauldron’s lid. Archaeolo- 
gists have debated hotly whether the 
Vix krater was manufactured in the 
Laconian area of the Peloponnesus or 
in one of the Greek cities in Southern 
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Fig. 2 Cycladic Marble Vase 





Fig. 3 Handle for a Jug 
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Fig. 4 


Italy or Sicily. The metropolis of Ta- 
rentum, colonized from Sparta in the 
late eighth century B.c., seems logical 
as the site from which the Vix krater 
was exported to Southern Gaul and 
thence up the Rhone valley to Vix. 
Close parallels to the handle shown 
here, however, have been found at im- 
portant sites in Greece, such as Do- 
dona and Perachora, and a Pelopon- 
nesian site for this handle would also 
be logical. Artists of course migrated 
as much in antiquity as they do be- 
tween sections of Europe and America 
today. 


Statuette 


of a Dioskouros 


From the area of ancient Tarentum 
also comes the delicately-conceived, 
carefully-modelled bronze statuette of 
a Dioskouros.® He is identified by his 
conical cap or pileuws and by the luxur- 
iant curls protruding beneath (Fig. 4). 
Otherwise there is little in stance and 
costume to distinguish him from ath- 
letic figures in the tradition of Poly- 
clitos and the two generations in Greek 
sculpture leading from 430 B.c. to the 
early years of Praxiteles, around 360 
B.c. The cloak, thrown over the left 
shoulder and brought around to hang 
down from the left forearm, is par- 
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ticularly Polyclitan, occurring also in 
lengthened form in the various Roman 
copies after bronzes in his style. The 
right foot, with its suggestion of a san- 
dal, was pierced in antiquity for at- 
tachment to a base or stand. Other 
comparable representations suggest 
this Dioskouros leaned on a spear held 
vertically in his right hand and bore 
a sheathed sword in the left. 

Tarentum is a logical provenience 
for such a bronze. The heavenly twins 
Castor and Polydeukes (or Pollux) 
were patrons of the city, appearing 
frequently in various guises on the 
coinage in the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.c. Here a date in the third 
century B.c. suggests itself when we 
place the bronze alongside the bronze 
Dioskouros from Paramythia and now 
in the British Museum, a masterpiece 
usually dated in the fourth or third 
centuries sB.c.? The Boston Dioskouros 
typifies the vigorous transition from 
fourth-century idealism to the aca- 
demic classicism of Augustan minor 
arts. As examples in the Walters Art 
Gallery (Baltimore) demonstrate, stat- 
ues of the Dioskouroi were set up in 
pairs, one representing Castor and one 
Pollux.19 They are usually pendants, 
in the artistic as well as the spiritual 
sense; the stance and position of the 
arms are reversed for each marble or 
bronze forming a pair. The statues and 
statuettes in pose pendant to the 
bronze shown here are more common, 
leading one to believe they represented 
Castor and the type discussed here por- 
trayed Pollux. Castor occurs more 
often than Pollux as a single figure, 
and it seems logical that more repre- 
sentations of him should have come 
down to us. 

Turning from Hellenistic 
embodied in the semi-divine Dioskou- 
roi, we encounter a bronze that strikes 
us with all the earthy naturalism and 


idealism, 





Fig. 5 Silenus in Action 


even humor often found in so-called 
Alexandrian art under the Ptolemies. 
Silenus, with features and physique 
very like those given to Socrates in 
the Hellenistic age,!1 stands looking 
upwards, with left arm (hand missing) 
outstretched, right hand _ supporting 
something (now also missing from this 
hand), and feet planted firmly apart 
(Fig. 5).1° His waistcloth is incised to 
give the appearance of a rough, woolly 
garment. Pose and gesture are diffi- 
cult to explain; the action almost de- 
mands that the figure form part of a 
group, or of a support for a functional 
object such as a small candelabrum. 
One might imagine Silenus as part of 
a Dionysiac scene, Pan seated in a 
grapevine tossing bunches of grapes 
down at his old companion. 

The craftsmen working in Western 
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Fig. 6 The Sleeping Endymion. Handle of a Stamnos 


Fig. 7 The Second Handle from the Same Vessel 
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Asia Minor, around Pergamum, in the 
centuries after 250 B.c. portrayed Di- 
onysus and his companions in just such 
fashion, as single figures enlivened by 
violent poses or in groups often in- 
volving bronze furniture. We have men- 
tioned the penchant for figures like Si- 
lenus in Hellenistic Alexandria; one 
also finds such figures in terracotta, 
in connection with stock characters 
from the Greek theater.13 From Alex- 
andria and Pergamum these Hellen- 
istic traditions of naturalistic metal- 
work culminated in the _ luxurious 
bronzes found in Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. In comparison with these 
bronzes, Silenus seems rougher, 
fresher and less an academic, polished 
exercise, without straying over the line 
of crudeness. 

Among these new additions, Etrus- 
can art of the fourth century B.c. is 
splendidly represented by a pair of 
handles belonging to a bronze jar of 
stamnos-shape. The handles are in the 
form of pendant representations of En- 
dymion stretched out asleep, guarded 
in each case by a pair of hounds (one 
on one handle missing) (Figs. 6, 7).14 
In both instances the young hunter’s 
body turns and curves in making the 
transition between the curved surface 
of the jar and the artistic demands of 
the human figure in repose above vo- 
lute scrolls and inverted anthemion 
over the area touching the body of 
the vase. Endymion has his cloak as 
a pillow under his head and wears 
high, laced and embroidered boots. His 
face shows the distinct freshness im- 
parted to a Greek type of about 400 
B.c. by Etruscan artists with ability 
both aesthetic and technical.° 

Although the Etruscans were mas- 
ters in relating the human figure to 
novel decorative functions, handles of 
this specific type are rare. One pair 
close to the examples shown here is 





Fig. 8 Boar’s Head and Leg. 
Ornament of a Bucket 


divided between Boston (the gift of 
Denman Ross in 1904) and the collec- 
tion of the Berlin Antiquarium (Inv. 
no. 7900). These separated handles have 
a provenience, having been found at 
Citta della Pieve, north of Orvieto in 
Central Italy. The second pair of han- 
dles was also no doubt made in one 
of the Late Etruscan centers in North- 
ern-Central Italy. The lid and a num- 
ber of fragments of the rim and body 
of the stamnos were acquired with the 
handles published here, and it is hoped 
a reconstruction of the exact shape of 
the jar can be made in the near future. 
The jar was evidently a cinerarium, 
and the sleeping Endymion made an 
appropriate double decorative guardi- 
an for the remains of the Etruscan 
who had been consigned to the eternal 
repose. 15 

A tiny bronze boar’s head with a leg 
and hoof protruding below represents 
a Hellenistic Italian or early Roman 
imperial continuation of Etruscan situ- 
la or bucket decoration (Fig. 8).16 A 
small group of Etruscan situlas of 
about 400 B.c. have spouts in the form 
of a griffin’s head with an animal’s 
leg in its mouth. This bizarre motif has 
become simplified into the decoration 
seen here, an appliqué from a small 


pail, water heater or rectangular pan. 
The quality of the work is very high, 
the expressiveness of the boar’s head 
being enhanced by careful casting and 
finishing of the incised surface lines. 
The date of ca. 100 B.c. may be sug- 
gested. 

The head of an elephant forms a rare 
subject for a Late Hellenistic or Ro- 
man lamp (ca. 100 B.c. — 100 a.p.) said 
to have been found in Syria (Fig. 9).17 
From 320 B.c. on, Seleucus I, Ptolemy 
soter and their successors had im- 
mortalized, on coins and elsewhere, 
the elephants encountered by Alexan- 
der’s armies in Mesopotamia and In- 
dia. Time and again in antiquity offi- 
cial artistic policy carried over in deco- 
rative or functional design, and the 
elephants in Seleucid warfare and art 
have left their mark in the lamp il- 
lustrated here. This lamp may have 
had a top or lid, but no trace remains 
of a hinge. The closest parallel, a lamp 
once in the Fouquet collection in 
France, has a lid in the form of a 
female mahout or goddess seated be- 
hind the elephant’s head.18 

In a bronze statuette of the Graeco- 
Egyptian divinity Isis-Tyche, or Isis- 
Fortuna as she was known to the Ro- 
mans, we travel several centuries into 
the period of the Roman Empire. In 
the first three centuries after Christ, 
Egyptian cults and Egyptian divinities 
in their Greek form were worshipped 
in major temples and _ household 
shrines in Italy as well as the Eastern 
portions of the Empire (Fig. 10).19 
Isis, goddess in Roman times of the 
cycle of life and death or the ordered 
voyage through life, is combined with 
Tyche or Fortuna, who steers govern- 
ments and people on life’s successful 
course. 

The statuette, probably made in the 
second or third centuries a.p., presents 
Isis-Fortuna wearing a chiton covered 
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in part by a short mantle and a head- 
dress consisting of a diadem or steph- 
ane surmounted by the horns and 
plumed disk of Isis-Hathor. Fortuna’s 
attributes of the rudder in the right 
hand and twin cornucopiae in the left 
complete the picture. The derivation 
of the statuette from a major cult 
image in a temple in Rome or Egyptian 
Alexandria, centers of the worship of 
Isis, is suggested by the _ colonette 
which ran from below the left arm to 
the (missing) base. The headdress was 
gilded and traces survive. A combina- 
tion of dark brown, black and green 
patinas adds to the attractiveness of 
the bronze. In ancient times the statu- 
ette no doubt adorned the private 
chapel of a Roman house or ended its 
career as a protective offering in an 
underground columbarium or _ burial 
chamber. 

A major gap in the several fields of 
late Egyptian, Graeco-Roman and ear- 
ly Medieval art is filled by acquisition 
of a painted limestone portrait of a 
lady of the middle of the second cen- 
tury a.p., from Egypt (Fig. 11).79 The 
head and shoulders, clad in chiton and 
himation, are preserved, and the fact 
that the figure is worked in very high 
relief on a flat stele suggests the por- 
trait was a funerary bust of half-figure 
length. The lady wears triple-pendant 
earrings and a necklace with large 
beads. Her hair, arranged in the so- 
called ‘‘melon headdress,’’ was _ col- 
ored bright red, her face a brownish 
or tanned hue, and her eyes dark, pos- 
sibly with highlights. Her nose was 
broken and repaired in plaster in an- 
tiquity. The jewelry and the manner 
of dressing the hair, as well as the 
strongly classical proportions of the 
face, find parallels in Graeco-Egyptian 
painted (Fayoum) portraits and portrait 
masks of the period ca. 1380-160 a.p., the 
latter part of the reign of Hadrian and 
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Fig. 9 Lamp in the Form of an Elephant’s Head 





Fig. 10 Statuette of Isis-Fortuna 





Fig. 11 Painted Limestone Head of a Woman 
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Fig. 12 Section of a Season Sarcophagus 


the early Antonine period.?1 Graeco- 
Egyptian or Early Coptic portraits of 
this type in limestone, however, are 
very few in number.?? 

From the funerary portraiture of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt, we turn next to 
the funerary sculpture of imperial 
Rome in the last three decades of the 
third century a.p. A section of the right 
front of a marble sarcophagus shows 
two winged youths or genii personi- 
fying the seasons Summer and Au- 
tumn (Fig. 12).28 Summer holds a bas- 
ket of flowers and fruits, and another 
basket lies at his feet. Autumn has 
returned with his hound from the hunt 
and holds the captured hare and a 
cornucopia. A small Cupid and another 
hare filling the spaces at the feet of 
the larger figures give the scene a 
joyousness symbolic of pleasures, 
Bacchic and otherwise, for the de- 
ceased in the life to come; the Seasons 
themselves express the cycle of life 
in terms of nature, a tradition of rep- 


resentation often evident in Greek 
mythology. 

From examples in which the whole 
front of the sarcophagus is preserved, 
we know the scene was completed by 
Winter and Spring on the left front 
and, perhaps, two more winged genii 
supporting the image of the deceased, 
represented as a tondo bust, in the 
center.“4 In spite of the weathering 
suffered by the surfaces, the new re- 
lief gives evidence of expressing the 
non-classical emotionalism and abstrac- 
tion of human form found in much 
Roman sculpture at the end of the 
pagan era of the Empire. The con- 
trast between the inner emotion of the 
larger genil and the activity of the 
secondary figures frolicking at their 
feet have been well handled in depths 
of light and shade by the sculptor. 

We come next to a_ statuette of 
the Gallo-Roman divinity Dispater 
(Fig. 13).*5 He stands holding his ham- 
mer or mallet in the right hand, and 
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his outstretched left hand held either 
an incense jar or pyxis similar to the 
one from the Crimea, to be discussed 
presently, or a libation dish. Dispater’s 
belt and tunic is the costume tradi- 
tional to artisans from the Roman im- 
perial period (especially in the Latin 
West) through the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance.26 His face, hair and 
beard are crude transcriptions of the 
features identifying Roman Jupiter. 
Dispater, widely worshipped in Roman 
Gaul, incorporated in his Celtic man- 
ifestation aspects of Jupiter, Pluto and 
Vulcan, powers designed to make him 
one of the most important native divin- 
ities existing alongside the orthodox 
imperial pantheon in the Roman West. 

Representations of Dispater similar 
to the bronze shown here have been 
found by the dozens in France, and no 
collection of Gallo-Roman antiquities 
is without a number. They vary in size 
and quality. Most examples are crude 
household or shrine votives like this 


Fig. 13 Dispater 





example, but a few large statuettes 
of Dispater rival the best contempo- 
rary likenesses of Jupiter and other 
Roman divinities, indicating that weal- 
thy Gauls turned to skilled Greek or 
Roman artists in placing their com- 
missions.”% One habitually dates these 
statuettes in the three centuries from 
50 a.p., the years of pagan prosperity 
in Gaul. The example under discus- 
sion, no doubt work of the second or 
third centuries a.p., rounds out this 
selection of ancient works of art by 
giving representation to a region im- 
portant to classical literature but us- 
ually neglected in American collec- 
tions of antiquities. 

To the previous discussions about 
the various subjects taken by steel- 
yard weights, we can now add the evi- 
dence of a small Roman bronze bal- 
ance in the form of a bust of Heracles 
(Fig. 14).*8 The youthful god wears 
a rolled fillet with three _ rosettes 
around the head. The pupils of the 


Fig. 14 Steelyard Bust of Heracles 
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eyes are deeply incised, producing that 
almost frozen, staring look character- 
istic of imperial portraits in the age 
of Diocletian (284-305 a.p.). Dating of 
minor bronzes is always very difficult, 
but this example seems to fall in the 
last generation of the third century 
A.D. The bust is solid bronze, the 
whole object being small enough not 
to have needed a lead insert to cor- 
rect the weight (and save more costly 
bronze). 

Heracles is rare as a subject for a 
weight. Perhaps his appeal lay in the 
suggestions of labor, that is commer- 
cial labor, involved. This particular 
representation of Heracles goes back 
directly to a statue created about 
350 B.c. by Scopas and set up in the 
gymnasium at Sicyon, to be seen in 
this location a half-millennium later by 
Pausanias (2. 10. 1). We know the head 
of the statue from a host of marble 
heads, many made in the form of ter- 
minal figures. The group is named 
after a herm found at Genzano near 
Rome and long in the collections of 
the British Museum.2° The best copy 
of the whole statue, identified by A. H. 
Smith nearly a half-century ago on the 
basis of Greek imperial coins of 
Sicyon, is in the Los Angeles (Cali- 
fornia) County Museum,?9 and a late 
Hellenistic statue echoing the original 
is at Osterley Park House, near Lon- 
don.?1 The cult of Heracles enjoyed a 
great revival at the hands of Diocle- 
tian’s imperial colleague, Maximianus 
(Herculeus), and statues of Heracles 
as far back in Greek art as those of 
the sculptor Myron, about 450 B.c., 
were copied in all media, especially 
on coins.®* The patronage of the Te- 
trarch Maximianus may further ex- 
plain this use of Heracles as a steel- 
yard bust which we have tried to date 
at the end of the third century a.p. 
on stylistic grounds. 
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Fig. 15 Pyxis or Jar 
with Erotes (Cupids) as Seasons 


The symbolism of the Cycle of the 
Seasons, discussed in speaking of the 
section of a sarcophagus, also occurs 
in the decorative arts of the Late Ro- 
man Empire. A bronze pyxis or jar 
with four winged Erotes (Cupids) or 
genii holding garlands between them 
is said to have been found at Panti- 
capeum, an ancient Greek settlement 
near Kertch in the Crimea (Fig. 15).33 
This part of Southern Russia _ has 
yielded many examples of Greek and 
Roman art of all periods, and no doubt 
the jar was imported from Constantin- 
ople or Western Asia Minor. One pair 
of Cupids hold torches below them, 
and the other pair hold a wineskin and 
an amphora respectively. The vapors 
of time are represented by indented 
lines flowing beneath them. The faces 
and bodies of the Cupids, as well as 
their grouping as they fly around the 
bowl, in a manner recalling the Winds 
on the Tower of the Winds in Athens, 
date the jar in the period 300-350 a.p., 
the classical Renaissance under Con- 
stantine the Great and his sons. 

In his studies of the Four Seasons 
in ancient art, Professor G. M. A. Hanf- 
mann has demonstrated that this mo- 
tif has been appropriate to jars in ter- 
racotta and metal from Attic vases of 
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the sixth century B.c. to craftsman- 
ship such as this in Late Antiquity.34 
The newly acquired bronze pyxis, the 
lid of which was fixed to the rim by a 
hinge and is now missing, was _ prob- 
ably filled with an offering such as 
incense or spices and was placed in a 
tomb. In this way the function was not 
unlike the Cycladic jar, and the fif- 
teen works of ancient art discussed 
here have the common bond of rep- 
resenting the votive, domestic and fu- 
nerary art of nearly three thousand 
years of the ancient world. 

The final bronze, another steelyard 
weight, projects our consideration of an- 
cient art to the threshold of the Middle 
Ages. We often forget the strong bonds 
that link the world of Greece and Rome 
with the Byzantine civilization flourish- 
ing in the Eastern Mediterranean until 
the generation in which Columbus dis- 
covered America, and even later in the 
realm of art and literature. The weight 
in question takes the form of a half- 
figure bust of a late Roman empress 
(Fig. 16).25 She wears a diadem over 
her hair, caught up in an elaborate 
net and curls; she also wears earrings 
and a heavy necklace. Her himation 
over her tunic is incised with small 
circles to represent a pattern in fine 
linen or silk. Her right hand grasps 
the hem of her outer garment, and 
her left hand holds a scroll or rotulus 
against the robe. The bottom of the 
weight is filled with lead, which pro- 
jects below the moulded base of the 
bust, and the hairnet on top forms 
a logical transition to the loop (for 
suspension) on top. 

The newly-discovered bust, said to 
come from Istanbul, belongs in a class 
of about fifteen similar’ steelyard 
weights, scattered throughout muse- 
ums and private collections from Is- 
tanbul to Dumbarton Oaks. The ma- 
jority are preserved in collections in 


Turkey and Greece, or come from the 
Eastern Mediterranean, suggesting this 
region as the principal place of manu- 
facture and use.36 The example in Bos- 
ton is a very good casting and is paral- 
leled most closely by a bust in the 
Benaki Museum in Athens.37 The bust 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, also clearly shows the rotulus 
in the left hand, but a note of Chris- 
tianity rather than just authority and 
learning is imparted in the specimens 
in Munich and in the collection of Mrs. 
W. Murray Crane (New York), where 
the right hand is raised in gesture of 
Benediction. 38 


Fig. 16 Steelyard Bust of Aelia Eudocia 
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The problem most debated in con- 
nection with these weights is the iden- 
tity of the empress or empresses rep- 
resented. In his exhaustive study of 
Late Antique imperial portraits, Rich- 
ard Delbrueck attempted to divide five 
examples of these steelyard busts 
among the imperial women prominent 
in the first half of the fifth century 
after Christ, the two or three genera- 
tions most suited to these portraits 
on iconographic grounds. These im- 
perial consorts included Aelia Eudoxia 
(wife of Arcadius and mother of Theo- 
dosius II), Aelia Pulcheria (the lat- 
ter’s sister), Aelia Eudocia (his wife) 
and the Western empress Galla Pla- 
cidia (wife of Constantius III).39 It 
seems, however, almost fanciful to 
see more than one important and influ- 
ential imperial consort in these busts. 
The slight iconographic differences are 
surely due to the different prototypes 
and castings, and we are better off 
seeking one name, one person, for the 
group. 

Of the possibilities, Aelia Eudocia, 
wife of Theodosius II (408-450 a.p.), is 
the logical choice on the (tenuous) 
grounds of numismatic iconography 
and from religious, political and in- 
tellectual suitability. Aelia Eudocia 
was born a pagan of good family in 
Athens, being the daughter of the soph- 
ist Leontius. She was noted for her 
beauty and intellect and became a 
Christian on intellectual grounds be- 


1 Vol. 55, 193-204. Regarding other recent ac- 
cessions in Boston, the ivories illustrated in the 
Museum of Fine Arts 1957 Annual Report and 
index to the Bulletin have been published in CJ 
54 (1958) 49-55; Greek coins and a bronze bust 
acquired in the last few years appeared in Greek 
and Byz. Stud. 1 (1958) 97-117; gold and silver dec- 
orative objects, plate and other ancient coins in 
Archaeology, Spring, 1959; the Minoan gold axe 
in the Bulletin, Summer, 1959; the Ilioupersis 
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fore her royal marriage in Constanti- 
nople.49 In the pagan Empire Minerva, 
goddess of wisdom, was a popular fig- 
ure for steelyard balances. In the 
centralized imperium of Constantino- 
ple, where Theodosius II ruled for a 
very long time, what was more logical 
as a successor to Minerva than the 
new Holy Wisdom incarnate in an 
empress who had turned from the dy- 
ing paganism of Athena’s city to 
embrace the Christianity of the Em- 
pire? Furthermore, Eudocia’s pagan 
name before her conversion was none 
other than Athenais. 

These thoughts must have been in 
the minds of the artists who created 
the first group of these steelyard bal- 
ances in the lifetime of the empress. 
As time passed, however, new weights 
were produced by taking casts from 
those in circulation, and no doubt the 
identification of the empress as well 
as the original intellectual message of 
the group were lost to the Byzantine 
officials overseeing the scales used in 
government transactions and in public 
commerce. On the grounds of stylistic 
comparison alone, the weight now in 
Boston appears to belong among the 
earliest survivors of the type, and we 
may safely speculate that it belongs 
among those produced in the lifetime 
of Aelia Eudocia. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


krater by the Altamura Painter in the October 
10, 1959 Illustrated London News; and the hoard 
of medallions and aurei of the Second Tetrarchy 
(306 a.p.) in the November 12 issue of the same 
journal. The photographs illustrated here are by 
Messrs. Edward J. Moore and Dietrich Widmer. 
2Ace. no. 58.14; William E. Nickerson Fund, 
No. 2. H. (to top of horn): 35g in. (0.092m.); L.: 
45, in. (0.115m.). Cf. T. Ozgiic, M. Akok, ‘‘Objects 
from Horoztepe,’’ Belleten Tiirk Tarih Kurumu 21 
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(1957) 211-19. There are four of these bulls and a 
group of related objects in America. 


3M. J. Mellink, ‘‘The Royal Tombs at Alaca 
Htytik and the Aegean World,’’ The Aegean and 
the Near East, Studies Presented to Hetty Gold- 
man (New York, 1956) pp. 38-58. 


4 Acc. no. 58.318; J. H. and E. A. Payne Fund. 
H.: 7% in. (0.18m.). 


°G. M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Handbook of the Greek Collection (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953) p. 16, pl. 8a; C. Zervos, L’Art 
des Cyclades du début da la fin de l’Age du 
Bronze, 2500-1100 avant notre ére (Paris, 1957) 
p. 55, fig. 8. 

§ Acc. no. 60.233; Classical Department Special 
Purchase Fund. H.(max.): 4 in. (0.10m.). 


7E. Bielefeld, ‘‘Antike Kunst in deutschem 
Besitz,’’ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Ernst 
Moritz Arndt-Universitét Greifswald, Gesell- 
schafts- und sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe, Nr. 
4/5, Jr. V (1955/56) 254, no. 8, pl. 6, figs. 16-18, 
with detailed bibliography. For the Vix krater, 
see principally: R. Jeffroy, Le trésor de Vix 
(Paris, 1954) pp. 16ff.; MonPiot 48 (1954) pls. 
16 ff. I wish to thank Miss Dorothy K. Hill of the 
Walters Art Gallery for help with this and other 
objects published here; she plans a full study of 
this class of handles. Other helpful references 
were provided by Dr. Herbert A. Cahn of Basel. 

An excellent, complete example of one of these 
jugs, with short spout turned upwards and with 
the female described as a nymph, is discussed 
by K. Schefold in the catalogue of the 1960 ex- 
hibition of Greek art in Basel: Meisterwerke 
griechischer Kunst, pp. 39 f., 176, no. 178. Another 
handle, from Dodona and with a spiraled shaft, 
is illustrated in the 1954 Ergon, the Greek Archae- 
ological Society’s annual report of excavations, 
p. 27, fig. 29. Its twin was found in the early 
excavations at Dodona: C. Carapanos, Dodone et 
Ses ruines (Paris, 1878) pl. XLIV, now shown in 
the Carapanos Room of the National Museum, 
Athens. 


8 Acc. no. 60.137; William E. Nickerson Fund, 
No. 2. H.: 444 in. (0.115m.). 


9H. B. Walters, British Museum, Catalogue of 
the Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Etruscan (Lon- 
don, 1899) p. 37, no. 277, pl. VI; S. Reinach, Réper- 
toire de la statuaire grecque et romaine (Paris, 
1913-30) vol. 2, p. 109, no. 9. 


10D. K. Hill, Catalogue of Classical Bronze 
Sculpture (Baltimore, 1949) pp. 26 f., nos. 47 and 
(esp.) 48; see also Reinach, p. 109, no. 8, etc., 
and the refs. under no. 94 in Ars Antiqua A. G., 
Auction II, Lucerne, May 14, 1960, dated 300- 
200 B.c. 


11 See CJ 54 (1958) 50, fig. 2. 


12 Acc. no. 60.41; Gift of J. J. Dixwell by Ex- 
change. H.: 4%o in. (0.125m.). 


138 Cf. the running actors and slaves, as the 
terracotta Boston no. 01.7679: M. Bieber, The 
Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (New York, 1955) 
figs. 545 ff.; The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theatre (Princeton, 1939) pp. 156 ff., figs. 213 ff. 


14 Acc. no. 60.232; William E. Nickerson Fund, 
No. 2. L. (max. of handle with two dogs): 634 in. 
(0.17m.). The handles were shown in the ex- 
hibition of Etruscan art at the Institute of Arts, 
Detroit, in 1957-58. 

15 In the Etruscan relationships between Greek 
myths of sleep and death and funerary sculpture, 
cf. the second-century terracotta Adonis dying on 


an elaborate couch, before which lies his dog; the 
group is in the Vatican: W. Drayer, M. Hurli- 
mann, et al., Art of the Etruscans (New York, 
1955) no. 116. 


16 Acc. no. 59.999; Gift of Mrs. Cornelius C. 
Vermeule, Jr. L. (max.): 1% in. (0.035m.). Etrus- 
can bronze prototypes of about 400 B.c. exist in 
Boston, Baltimore and Bologna. 


17 Acc. no. 59.962; Classical Department Special 
Purchase Fund. L. (max.): 5%o in. (0.15m.). 

18 Reinach (above, note 9) vol. 5, 2, p. 456, no. 
1; P. Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs de la collection 
Fouquet (Paris, 1911) pl. 35; the collection was 
sold at auction in Paris in 1922 (June 12). For the 
role of elephants in the early Hellenistic civil 
wars (ca. 323-300 B.c.) see Sir William Gowers 
and H. H. Scullard, ‘‘Hannibal’s Elephants 
Again,’’ Num. Chron. 10 (1950) 272 f. 


19 Ace. no. 58.968; John Michael Rodocanachi 
Fund. H.: 54% in. (0.13m.). Similar statuettes are 
in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore: D. K. Hill, 
Catalogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture (Balti- 
more, 1949) p. 101, esp. no. 221. 


20 Acc. no. 58.694; John Wheelock Elliot Fund. 
H.: 1214 in. (0.32m.). Photographed by Dietrich 
Widmer of Basel. 


21 Cf. A. Strelkov, Fayoum Portraits; A Study 
and Description of These Images (Moscow, 1936) 
(in Russian) p. 28, pl. VI; A. Reinach, ‘‘Les Por- 
traits Gréco-Egyptiens,’’ Rev. Arch. 2 (1915) 25, 
fig. 1, showing ladies with the same jewelry and 
(in the first instance) a ‘‘melon’’ headdress. 


22 Comparable busts of men are in Cairo; the 
second is from Sohag in Upper Egypt: J. Strzy- 
gowski, Catalogue général des antiquités égypti- 
ennes du Musée du Caire, vol. 12, Koptische 
Kunst (Vienna, 1904) pp. 17f., no. 7272. My col- 
league William Stevenson Smith collaborated in 
the study of this portrait. 

23 Ace. no. 58.584; Gift of Mrs. Abraham C. 
Webber in Memory of Mr. Abraham C. Webber. 
H.: 2714 in. (0.69m.); W.: 223g in. (0.57m.). 

24 Cf. G. M. A. Hanfmann, The Season Sarco- 
phagus in Dumbarton Oaks, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951) Catalogue nos. 468-71; one can trace 
the development of the Four Seasons on Roman 
sarcophagi in Professor Hanfmann’s basic mono- 
graph and catalogue. 

25 Acc. no. 59.692; Gift of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Vermeule, III. H.: 3% in. (0.084m.). 


26 As late as 1435, one sees the costume worn by 
the three trumpet players on the left upper panel 
of Luca della Robbia’s Cantoria in Florence: 
J. Pope-Hennessy, Italian Renaissance Sculpture 
(London, 1958) fig. 19, pl. 42, p. 293. Some bronze 
statuettes of Dispater hold a small funerary jar 
(olla) in the outstretched hand. 


27 Cf. E. Babelon, J.-A. Blanchet, Catalogue 
des bronzes antiques de la Bibliotheque Nationale 
(Paris, 1895) nos. 694-98; H. B. Walters, British 
Museum, Bronzes (London, 1899) nos. 1788-91. 
There are, of course, statuettes of Dispater in 
which, save for attributes, he is hardly distin- 
guishable from Jupiter or his brothers. 

28 Acc. no. 60.153; Classical Department Special 
Purchase Fund. H.: 344 in. (0.082m.). 

29 A. H. Smith, British Museum, A Catalogue of 
Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, vol. 3 (London, 1904) pp. 93 f., no. 1731, 
pl. V. Smith had not yet identified the complete 
statue when he published the Genzano herm, 
which was found in 1777. 
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30 See AJA 59 (1955) 134; JHS 77 (1957) 292 and 
the references cited. 


31 See AJA 59 (1955) 144, pl. 45, fig. 26. 


32 So on the recently-discovered gold medallions 
of Maximianus and his son Maxentius; see II- 
lustrated. London News, November 12, 1959, pp. 
650 f., figs. 3 and 7. The Gallic emperor Postumus 
(258-267 a.p.) stands out among several slightly 
earlier rulers particularly devoted to Hercules; 
see P. Bastien, ‘‘Les Travaux d’Hercule dans le 
Monnayage de Postume,’’ Rev. Num. 1 (1958) 59-78. 


33 Acc. no. 58.704; Gift in Memory of Dr. Jacob 
Hirsch by the Trustees of his Estate, and Seth K. 
Sweetser Fund. H.: 3% in. (0.08m.). Published by 
E. Langlotz in Bedeutende Kunstwerke aus dem 
Nachlass Dr. Jacob Hirsch, Auction A. Hess, 
W. H. Schab, Lucerne, Dec. 7, 1957, no. 63, and 
by F. W. Robinson, Small Bronzes of the Ancient 
World, An Exhibition, March 23 through April 20, 
1947, The Detroit Institute of Arts, p. 11, no. 81. 


34 Hanfmann (above, note 24) p. 135, no. 4, fig. 
79; pp. 167 f., nos. 363 and 364; see also E. Babe- 
lon, J.-A. Blanchet (above, note 27) p. 577, no. 
1423; H. B. Walters (above, note 27) p. 148, 
no. 823. 


35 Acc. no. 59.961; William E. Nickerson Fund, 
No. 2. H.: 5% in. (0.15m.). 
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86 For example, the bust in the Archaeological 
Museum, Istanbul, from Kayseri (Caesarea in 
Cappadocia) (no. 1333): Guide illustré des bronzes 
(1937) p. 42, pl. 23; N. Firatli, A Short Guide to 
the Byzantine Works of Art in the Archaeological 
Museum of Istanbul (1955) p. 49, pl. 15, fig. 36. 


37 Marvin C. Ross of Washington (D.C.) brought 
this example to my attention; he plans a full 
publication of the group and has kindly furnished 
me a list of these weights and many helpful de- 
tails. 

38 Victoria and Albert Museum (M74-1947) ; 
Early Christian and Byzantine Art, Small Picture 
Book No. 14 (London, 1955) pl. 3. Munich: R. Del- 
brueck, Spdtantike Kaiserportradts (Berlin, 1933) 
pp. 229ff., no. A. Mrs. Crane’s example was 
shown in the exhibition of Ancient Art in New 
York Private Collections, at the Metropolitan 
Museum, December through February 1959-60, and 
will be published in the catalogue of that exhibi- 
tion. Dietrich von Bothmer kindly furnished in- 
formation and a photograph for study. 

39 Delbrueck, loc. cit. 

40 Her biography, with appropriate numismatic 
evidence, is set forth in H. Goodacre, A Hand- 
book of the Coinage of the Byzantine Empire 
(London, 1957) pp. 33 ff. 
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1. Etruscan leopard. William Francis Warden Fund 61.130 


Etruscan Leopards and Lions 


RIVING NORTHWEST from Rome toward Pisa on the modern successor 
to the ancient Via Aurelia, one is soon in the “Etruscan Places’ of D. H. 
‘Lawrence. The names ring with the romance of heroic deeds, curious 
customs and funereal remains of a vanished civilization. Nature has always been at 






her romantic best here. 
From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pine, 
Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 


Of purple Apennine; 


From lordly Volaterrae, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For godlike kings of old; 


Cervetri, Tarquinia, Vulci, Orbetello, Piombino, Volterra, whether the names 
are ancient or modern, they conjure up the spell of Lord Macaulay. They also re- 
call the material images of Etruscan civilization, which have been enriching the 
collections of Europe and the two Americas for over a century and a half. 
Stopping at Montalto di Castro in the heart of the wild and marshy section of 
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Etruria, halfway between Tarquinia and Orbetello, one is surrounded for miles 
by remains of the great necropolis of Vulci. Little has been explored of this perhaps 
the richest of southern Etruscan cities, but for generations the tomb complexes have 
yielded the finest in Greek vases and Etruscan bronzes of the centuries from 650 
to 450 B.c. These Etruscans were wealthy enough from their mining resources 
to command the best in artistic produce from workshops in Corinth, Athens and 
the Greek cities to the East. The demands of Etruscan religion and interest in the 
hereafter meant that prized possessions found their way into elaborate rock-cut 
tombs beneath the naturally hilly terrain and beneath artificial mounds or tumuli. 

The insides of the tombs at Vulci, finished like rooms in houses, were occasionally 
decorated with frescoes suggesting the life of the deceased, the Etruscan pantheon 
and the mythological creatures to be encountered in the world of the gods. At 
Tarquinia the painting of underground tombs was carried out widely, giving us 
the great legacy in this branch of Etruscan art familiar to all in recent picture books. 
At Vulci in the period 600 to $00 B.c. a certain emphasis was placed on the outside 
of tombs. The tops and passageways were decorated with large sculptures carved 
in a comparatively hard, grey volcanic stone known as nenfro. Nenfro is a limestone- 
like version of the softer, brown or reddish-brown material known as tufa. Tufa 
was widely used in sculpture and architectural decoration by the Etruscans and by 
the Romans of the early Republic, before a taste was developed for marbles imported 
from the Greek world, Southern Italy, Sicily or Greece itself. The subjects of these 
tomb-guardians at Vulci ranged through the whole repertory of Greek fantastic 
and mythological creativity. There were centaurs, half-man and with the body of 
a horse attached behind. There were sphinxes, creatures with female heads and the 
bodies of winged lions. Pegasus, the winged horse ridden by Bellerophon, appears. 
Griffins of a sort are recorded. The most common creation was the winged lion. 
Finally, there was the very rare category of the leopard. 

From the early part of the last century excavators at Vulci began coming upon 
these creatures in their search for the rich contents of the tombs. Museums and 
private collections in Italy, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, France, England, 
the United States and South America contain specimens, many of indifferent quality 
or poor preservation. Others were recorded in early publications and are now lost 
or have only come to light again in recent years. The Museum of Fine Arts will 
shortly place on display in the new Etruscan Gallery a very fine specimen of a winged 
lion, and a recumbent leopard whose near-uniqueness is matched by his fetching 
composure. Both may be considered revelations in present-day knowledge of 
Etruscan Art. 

Let us consider the leopard first (Figs. 1-2). Rudyard Kipling said of the leopard, 
before he acquired his spots, “he was the ’sclusivest sandiest-yellowish-brownest 
of them all — a greyish-yellowish catty-shaped kind of beast.” These adjectives fit 
admirably. He is relaxing in a pose of dignified meditation with his head down on 
the side of his chest, his forelegs almost tucked under, his hind legs against his side 
and tail curled up over his powerful left haunch. Pointed ears amid the bow curve 
of hair on the forehead, large almond eyes surrounded by folds of skin, a powerful 
snout and feline cheeks complete the picture. 
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2. Side view of the leopard in Fig. 1 


The beauty of the leopard lies in the timeless construction of his body, the arrange- 
ment of the solids and the silhouette. He was certainly meant to be seen from be- 
low, befitting his perch in a position over the lintel, on the side or on the top of a 
tomb. Like the beasts of early Greek vases or like the leopards of mediaeval heraldry, 
he may have had a counterpart or pendant facing in the opposite direction. Like 
early Greek archaic pedimental sculpture, he is carved within the framework of 
a slender vertical profile, one which from all angles emphasizes the power of his 
neck. The balanced simplicity of the masses of carving gains further emphasis from 
the fact that, in reversal of the process described by Kipling, this leopard has prob- 
ably lost his spots. They were no doubt applied in paint over a thin layer of stucco, 
traces of which are visible on every surface. 

Where did the Etruscan sculptor of about 575 B.c. derive his model for such a 
beast? Just as there were no centaurs, Pegasuses or sphinxes in Etruria at this time, 
so we can be sure that leopards were nearly as difficult to see. There were certainly 
small mountain felines and large wildcats, but this is hardly one of them. This 
leopard is an Etruscan version of those beasts, incorrectly named “panthers” for 
archaeological convenience, who are found on vases and in terra cottas made at 
Corinth between the Greek mainland and the Peloponnesus in the generations just 
before and after 600 B.c. To the Corinthian school, although found near Thebes 
in Boeotia, belongs a terra-cotta leopard in Kipling’s sandy-yellow, enlivened with 
reddish-brown spots and lines (Fig. 3). Long in the collections, this alert feline once 
formed the plastic handle of a large vase.? 
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3. Terracotta leopard from Boeotia. Henry L. Pierce Collection 01.8055 


4. Bucchero oenochoe with leopards 
Gift of Mrs. H. P. Kidder 01.13 
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6. Etruscan winged lion. 
William Francis Warden 
Fund 61.131 
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7. Etruscan winged lion. Courtesy, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Rogers Fund, 1960 


8. Etruscan winged lion. Courtesy, 
the University Museum, Philadelphia 
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The method of transmittal down the Gulf of Corinth, across the Sicilian Sea, 
perhaps by way of Tarentum, and up the Adriatic or Ionian Sea to Etruria must 
have been through vases such as this. A contemporary Etruscan pitcher in bucchero 
or blackened volcanic clay in the collection shows the results in similarly small 
dimensions. A leopard with archaic Greek face similar to his large counterpart in 
stone reclines with several brothers on the body of the vase and, while looking out 
at the viewer, curls his tail up in suitably decorative fashion (Fig. 4). The monu- 
mental Greek parallel, however, survives from a building closer to Etruria than the 
city of Corinth. A beast who is half leopard, half lion filled both halves of the West 
or rear pediment of the Temple of Artemis at Corfu on Corinth’s island-colony 
of Corcyra (Fig. 5).4 Corcyra is the island closest to the heel of Italy, and the Temple 
of Artemis is generally dated about 580 B.c. The leopard of the pediment, who has 
a lion’s mane because the sculptor probably never saw either beast, is also reclining, 
with his tail curled up over his right rear haunch. He is carved in limestone. His spots, 
or tufts of hair, are represented by concentric circles which cover his body regard- 
less of the schematized muscles beneath. His face is also lively and intelligent, with 
the pleasingly direct expression of archaic sculpture. It is in mollifying this directness 
to something spiritual in its reflectiveness that the Etruscan sculptor has created a 
masterpiece in native Italian stone. 

If the Etruscan leopard is contemplative, the Etruscan lion is exuberant almost to 
the point of boisterousness (Fig. 6).5 He may be described as “‘a very happy fellow,” 
although no doubt the sculptor was moved by notions of ferocity when he carved 
him. He was decidedly a winged lion, and the loss of curling feathers as well as lower 
has reduced him to the appearance of one big roar. Open mouth, upper and lower 
teeth and fleshy jaws have as unnatural contrast (for a roaring lion) a great tongue 
which lolls down as far as the chest. There are traces of red paint on this tongue, 
suggesting the lion might have been a riot of color in antiquity. The stone is rougher, 
redder and more porous than that in which the leopard is carved. Nonetheless, the 
sculptor’s feeling for curved surfaces outweighs the stylization of wings and leg 
muscles in giving the head and body a vast sense of form as well as spirit. 

Two important recent acquisitions by other American museums broaden our 
knowledge of these lions from the Etruscan world of 575 to 525 B.c. The first, 
contemporary with our lion, is in the Metropolitan Museum of New York and 
supplies the missing details of lower forelegs and curled wings (Fig. 7).° He shows 
the amount of variation enjoyed by sculptors in carving details of muscles, feathers, 
whiskers, jaws, nostrils, haunches and other points of comparison. The artist has 
carried off the feeling of ferocity with greater success, a success not due merely to 
preservation. The face has an almost reptilian cast to it. The animal is overwhelming. 

The second feline resides in Philadelphia, in the University Museum (Fig. 8).7 
Chronological arrangement of these winged lions has proven next to impossible 
because of the mutilated condition and variance in details of the survivors. Parallels 
in archaic Greek sculpture, however, give every indication that the lion now in 
Philadelphia must be a generation or more younger than the beasts in Boston and 
New York. His eyes are smaller and more natural; his tongue looks more human 
or equine (in an effort to look more feline); and his wings begin to approach those 
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9. Middle Corinthian alabastron. Anonymous Gift 60.1465 


of South Italian Greek sphinxes in the late archaic period. He is also carved in nenfro 
of the same grayish cast as the leopard, although the stone is more pitted. 

So far we have been assuming a Greek source for the iconography and design of 
the winged lion. Like the leopard, the winged lion reached Etruria through the 
intermediary of small, portable objects such as painted vases. He also came from 
Corinth, the great Greek commercial center which received, utilized and dissemi- 
nated artistic influences and designs from all over Greece, Western Asia Minor and 
the ancient Near East. An apt parallel in Corinthian vase-painting of the period 
about 590 to 575 B.c. has just entered the collections. It is a large alabastron or ovoid 
jar in buff clay with red, black and brown decoration (Fig. 9).8 A winged lion, 
with bird-like legs, walks majestically amid filling ornaments in the form of rosettes 
and a large triangle beneath the wing. The mouth is open, and the tongue protrudes 
between the fangs in the stylized semblance of a roar similar to that found in the 
Etruscan stone lions. The connections between Corinthian and Etruscan lions 
illustrated here become all the more cogent when we note that the alabastron was 
probably found years ago in the very necropolis of Vulci from which large Etruscan 
animals now scattered about the world ultimately derive. 

Through Greece the Etruscan winged lions have connections with the older 
civilizations of Anatolia and Mesopotamia. Many critics have noted the coincidences 
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of resemblance between these lions and those of Hittite art. The fact that the Etrus- 
cans produced beasts like those of the ancient East is due in part to the Eastern 
element in their ancestry. It is more immediately due to the fact that “Oriental” 
motifs were the rage in Greek art from 750 to $50 B.c., and the Etruscans took over 
the Near Eastern stable of fantastic, winged beasts by way of Greek designs. 

In the leopard and the lion the Etruscan genius revolves around an ability to take 
motifs and designs on small scale from other civilizations and transform them into 
a monumental art of great originality, vigor and beauty. These beasts have inner 
and outer life of their own. They cannot be mistaken as dull, eclectic repetitions 
of Greek inventions. Their size in no way spoils, rather it enhances, their effective- 
ness. Etruscan art is now so accepted that we need speak no longer of its identity 
separate from the art of the Greeks and its contributions to the later art of Italy and 
the Romans. The addition of a monumental leopard and a lion to the collections 
in the Museum enriches our civilization in its broadest sense, a civilization so rightly 
concerned with the best art in the pasts of all peoples and especially those peoples 
whose pasts are in so many respects our own. 


CORNELIUS VERMEULE 


FOOTNOTES: 


I. 


Height 2434 inches (0.62m.); length is 
33 inches (0.84m.). He appears in The 
Illustrated London News, April 29, 1961, 


p. 717. 


. A. Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek and 


Etruscan Vases in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Cambridge (Mass.), 1928, I, 

no. $35; G. M. A. Richter, Animals in 
Greek Sculpture, New York, 1930, fig. 30; 
P. Barnard, The Contemporary Mouse, 
New York, 1954, p. 38. 


. Fairbanks, op. cit. no. 662. 
. G. Rodenwaldt, Die Bildwerke des 


Artemistempels von Korkyra, Berlin, 1939, 
pl. 20. 


. His height is 1734 inches (0.45m.), and 


his length is 2034 inches (0.52m..). 


. Acc. no. 60.11.1; D. von Bothmer, 


Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
20, 1961, pp. 181ff., fig. 4; ibid 19, 1960, 
pp. 45 (fig.), 60. Andrew Oliver has 
kindly supplied photographs and 


information. 


. Acc. no. §9-24-1; E. Kohler, “An 


Etruscan Tomb-Guardian”, Expedition, 
Bulletin of the University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, 2, no. 2, 


Winter 1960, pp. 25ff., 2 figs. Miss Kohler 
has furnished the photographs and helpful 


comment. 


. Its height is 854 inches (0.22m.). 


D. Adlow, The Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 9, 1961, p. 5, fig. The vase has been 
attributed by J. L. Benson to the 
Erlenmeyer Painter. 


Norte: 


The subject of lions and leopards in 
Etruscan art was treated exhaustively by 
the late W. L. Brown of Oxford, in a 
book The Etruscan Lion, Oxford, 1960. 
Chapter IV gives a list of winged lions 
then traceable, and Appendix II discusses 
“Leopards and Panthers’’. ‘The only other 
leopard known at the time Brown 
compiled his material was recorded by the 
early Etruscologist L. Canina, in 

L’ Antica Etruria maritima, Rome, 1846-SI. 
It seems to be now lost. On the basis of 
the line engravings, this leopard appears 
to have been carved much later than the 
animal discussed here. 

I wish to thank my colleagues Mary 
Comstock and Julia Green for sundry 
observations on how felines behave. 
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A GRAECO-ROMAN PORTRAIT 


OF THE THIRD CENTURY A.D. 
AND THE GRAECO-ASIATIC TRADITION 
IN IMPERIAL PORTRAITURE 
FROM GALLIENUS TO DIOCLETIAN 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE III 


DESCRIPTION AND STYLE OF THE HEAD* 


Classical Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is an important Roman 

portrait of the period A.D. 265 to 285 (figs. 1-6).1 The head comes 
ultimately from an area in the metropolis of ancient Rome, if we imagine the 
city extending from Saxa Rubra to the port and cemetery complexes near the 
mouth of the Tiber. The discoloration of the face was caused by a thick, pebbly 
deposit which was mostly removed before the head came to Boston. The areas 
not covered by hair and beard were finished with the high polish peculiar to 
many portraits and sarcophagus reliefs in the second and third centuries A.D. 
The hair was treated in a radically different fashion, as we shall see, setting the 
face and neck off in a mounting picture of circumscribed contrasts. 

The man is of early middle age, say between thirty and forty. The charac- 
teristic features of the portrait are the large eyes, with pupils drilled in half- 
moons and irises indicated by lines running nearly a full circle from the upper 
lids; eyebrows above the deeply-set sockets, the hair being indicated by 
incisions; and the varying treatment of the hair of moustache and chin, of 
the side of the face and the neck, and of the forehead and back of the head down 
to the neck. The moustache and beard at the chin have been represented by 
incised lines to divide the mass of thin, silky hair, but the curls of the beard at 
the sides and those growing below the chin have been delineated with the 
straight or running drill, some of the struts between the channels having been left 
to heighten the effect of light and dark among the tight masses of curls. Over 
the forehead the same technique of drilled hair is used on a bolder, broader 
scale; the curls are tighter near the line of the flesh, but from the forehead to 
the back of the crown and the neck the channels between the strands lengthen. 
At the back of the head the drillwork is discontinued. The neck is finished with 
a Claw chisel on the underside and has a cutoff section at the left side, indicating 
that the head could be set in a draped or a heroic nude statue with a paludamen- 
tum or general’s cloak on the left shoulder. As we shall see, the nature of the 
sitter makes it unlikely the head was made for a statue in military costume. 

So much for the details of appearance. It is not these details but the over-all 
effect of the portrait from several angles that gives it the quality of animportant 


\ marble head of a bearded man, recently acquired by the Department of 


* I have profited from discussions about the portrait published here with a number of colleagues: 
B. Ashmole, O. Brendel, D. M. Brinkerhoff, E. B. Harrison, Bartlett Hayes, V. Poulsen, P. T. Rath- 
bone, B. Rowland, W. S. Smith, D. Thimme, W. J. Young, and another whose name unfortunately 
cannot be mentioned but whose contributions were of the utmost importance. Mr. Edward J. Moore 
prepared many of the photographs. Others are acknowledged in the footnotes and captions. 

* Accession no. 1958.1005; Otis Norcross Fund. H. 15 ¥ in. (0.394 m.). Parts of the ears and one or 
two locks of hair and beard near the ears have been broken in modern times. There are pick marks on 
the back of the neck. The marble is cloudy with small crystals and appears to be Proconnesian or a 
similar type from Western Asia Minor. These marbles were widely exported during the third century: 
see, J. B. Ward Perkins, ‘“‘Tripolitania and the Marble Trade,” JRS, 41 (1951), p. 103. 
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work of a period when portraits are scarce or difficult to identify. The large eyes 
gazing upward and to the left characterize it as a work of those decades in Late 
Antiquity when Roman portraiture was abandoning its interest in the specific 
physical and intellectual details of a face for the inspired icon of post-Con- 
stantinian monumental portraiture and, ultimately, of the painting, mosaics, 
and minor arts of the Byzantine Middle Ages. The transcending quality of the 
eyes is reinforced by the accented verticality in the carving of the face and neck. 
The unanatomical structure of fourth- and fifth-century Roman heads 1s an- 
ticipated by presentation of a portrait in which detail, other than the shadowed 
effect of the hair, is subordinated to the broad flesh areas and their sur- 
rounding hair and beard. The eyes loom all the more important not only by 
virtue of their size but also by way of contrast with the flesh, hair, and beard. 

The accent on the drilled hair and beard places the new head somewhat 
apart from the main development of Roman portraits in the years A.D. 250-300. 
This stylistic individuality demands explanation in the context of accepted 
chronologies in portraiture in the second and third quarters of the third 
century A.D.? These years were not only important in the development of Late 
Antique portraits but, in addition, our understanding of this period has been 
complicated by the number of styles that were current for a variety of reasons. 
Portraits made in Rome or Ostia often differed from those made in Greece.* 
Asia Minor had sculptors who worked in styles peculiar to the major cities of 
that area.t Palmyrene portraits are but one manifestation of this art in the 
regions East of the Mediterranean.5 Roman Egypt often used an idiom all its 
own.® Portraits and artists moved freely round the Mediterranean, and a work 
in a regional style need not turn up always in its home area. We shall try to 
show that the artist who made the Boston head worked in a tradition influenced 
by portraits from Athens before A.D. 260 and Asia Minor in the century from 
Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-180) to Gallienus (253-268). 

Another recognized stylistic point about portraits of ca. A.D. 260 to 285 is 
illustrated by the new head. Portraitists were not only constantly making novel 
experiments in these years but frequently returning for inspiration to older 
styles of Greek and Roman portraiture. Certain portraits of the period 230-260 
Jean heavily on prototypes of the last century of the Roman Republic.? Under 
the Emperors Valerian and Gallienus sculptors of portraits and of sarcophagi 
were inspired by literary and philosophic trends to revive styles of other 
periods of Graeco-Roman greatness: first the classicism of Augustus or Hadrian, 


* See generally, H. P. L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichte des spitantiken Portrdts (Oslo, 1933), pp. 1-14; 
G. Bovini, ‘‘Osservazioni sulla ritrattristica romana da Treboniano Gallo a Probo,’”’ MonAnt, XXX1X 
(1943), cols. 180-369. 

5 E. B. Harrison, The Athenian Agora, I, Portrait Sculpture (Princeton, 1953), Sec. III, pp. 90-105. 

* L. Budde, ‘‘Kleinasiatisches Bildnis des dritten Jahrhunderts n. Chr.,”’ JdI, 54 (1939), pp. 247-255. 

* A point developed and illustrated by H. Ingholt in the exhibition catalogue, Palmyrene and 
Gandharan Sculpture (New Haven, 1954); see also, M. Morehart, ‘‘Early Sculpture at Palmyra,” 
Berytus, 12 (1956-57), p. 74 ff. 

® Illustrated in the Fayoum portraits and in the coffin-masks in relief: A. Strelkov, Fayoum Por- 
tvaits; A Study and Description of these Images (Moscow, 1936 [in Russian]) ; C.C. Edgar, Graeco-Egyptian 
Coffins, Masks and Portraits, Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire (Cairo, 190 5). 

* B. Schweitzer, ‘‘Altr6mische Traditionselemente in der Bildniskunst des Dritten nachchristlichen 
Jahrhunderts,” Nedevlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, 5 (1954), pp. 173-190. 
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and then the baroque Hellenism of the Antonine Emperors.’ After Gallienus 
the revived Antonine Baroque disappears amid philosophic austerity leading 
to the cubism of Tetrarch portraiture, especially in coins,’ but a small group 
of portraits carries on this Graeco-Roman Neo-Baroque style. One of these is 
the head published here. 

As we examine portraits made in the same century as the new head, the 
similarity of the technique used in the hair and beard to that of the best con- 
temporary sarcophagi becomes evident. This is especially true of the sarcophagi 
on which Greek philosophers and personifications stand beside the deceased. 
Mrs. Elsbeth Dusenbery’s analysis of drillwork in the heads of the sarcophagus 
representing philosophers in the Lateran provides a concise statement of the 
visual effect of this manifestation of revived Antonine Baroque under Gallienus, 
on a lower artistic level than that found in the new head: “‘...the drill has been 
used on the heads of the sarcophagus figures with an almost mathematical 
exactitude. Light and dark areas alternate with equal emphasis in a harsh 
regularity, and the whole is bound into the regular curve of a tightly closed 
outline. Compared (with Antonine sculpture), the coiffures of the sarcophagus 
heads have the unyielding, petrified look of coral formations.’’!° Something of 
this characterizes the new Boston head. 


PORTRAITS IN THE ROMAN TRADITION, A.D. 235-265 


To place the new head in its correct framework at the turn of the last quarter 
of the third century, we must look first at examples of imperial and private 
portraiture representative of the best work in Rome about the middle of the 
same century. Partly owing to the distinctiveness of his plump face, the Emperor 
Balbinus (A.D. 238) has been identified in bronze and marble portraits and on 
his large sarcophagus in the Museum of the Praetextatus Catacomb.! A marble 
bust in Boston, with the griffins of imperial apotheosis on its base, probably 
represents Balbinus shortly after his death, for he had been a candidate of the 
Senate and was remembered as a constitutionally elected emperor in a period 
when elevation to the purple depended mainly on the whims of the soldiery. In 
this marble portrait, the debt to craftsmanship in bronze is evident in the 
incised-line treatment of hair and beard over the plump flesh (fig. 7).!2 This 
representation of hair and beard by a linear treatment over plastic forms began 
with portraits of Caracalla in his last years (ca. A.D. 215-217),!3 developed under 


° E. B. Dusenbery, ‘‘Sources and Development of Style in Portraits of Gallienus,” M arsyas, 4 (1948), 

pp. 1-18. 
°C. C. Vermeule, “Roman Numismatic Art, a.D. 200-400,” Numismatic Circular, 65 (1957), p. I. 

*© Dusenbery, op. cit., p. 4, figs. 16a, b; see infra, note 74. 

“ B. M. Felletti Maj, [conografia Romana Imperiale, Quaderni e Guide di Archeologia, II (Rome, 19 58), 
pp. 140-146. 

* Acc. no. 88.347; L. D. Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture (Boston, 1925), p. 226, 
no. 134; Felletti Maj, op. cit., p. 144, no. 1309. 

*8 The portrait of Caracalla in New York, from a statue showing the Emperor as Hercules, was made 
in the last year of his rule, or in the period of his rehabilitation under Elagabalus: G. M. A. Richter, 
‘Four Notable Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” 4 JA, 44, NO. 4 (1940), pp. 439-442; 
idem, Roman Portraits (Metropolitan Museum, 1948), covey and no, 107. 
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Alexander Severus (222-235), and was the norm in portraits made in Rome 
(whether in metal or marble) after Alexander Severus’ death.4 

In bronze portraits of the Emperor Trebonianus Gallus (251-253), the face 
is treated with a naturalism recalling that of the late Republic, but the handling 
of hair by means of small incisions and gouges makes one conscious of the 
separation of these parts or surfaces of the head from the plain areas of flesh 
(fig. 9).1° We have mentioned the prominence of this separation in the new 
portrait, even though its hair and beard are represented in a far more dramatic 
style. In the portraits produced in Rome, however, a reaction to the limitations 
of the incised-line treatment of hair is apparent at the very time when the style 
reaches its zenith under Trebonianus Gallus. A contemporary masterpiece of 
anonymous portraiture in marble, now in the Institute of Arts in Detroit, 
shows a timid return to the representation of the beard by modeled rather than 
incised carving (fig. 8).16 The beard is carved down to the neck below the jowls 
and chin, a tendency which appears in its richest development in the new 
portrait in Boston. On a head in the Museo Capitolino, representing the same 
person who appears as a victorious zmperator on the Ludovisi battle sarcophagus 
in the Museo Nazionale Romano, the moustache, beard, and eyebrows are 
mostly scratched in, but the hair is treated in groups of long, thin strands and 
has its ultimate model in portraits of the Augustan or Julio-Claudian periods of 
the first century A.D. (fig. 10). The man in question has been plausibly identified 
in a recent article as the Emperor Hostilianus, a contemporary of Trebonianus 
Gallus.}’ 

The full return to marble portraits dependent on traditions of modeling 
rather than finished casting was a product of renewed classicism under the 
Emperor Gallienus (253-268).18 Ancient historians paint a grim picture of 
the Empire in these years tottering under barbarian pressure, military revolts, 
and imperial mismanagement; the cumulative blame for fifty years of decline 
being placed on the shoulders of an Emperor who did what he could to keep 
the Empire from splitting into four or five separate kingdoms. Gallienus found 
time to encourage philosophy, Plotinus and Neo-Platonism, and portraiture in 
Kome was not the least of the arts stimulated as a result of this progress and 
revival.!® The ten odd surviving portraits of Gallienus can be arranged chrono- 


44 Felletti Maj, op. cit., passim, pl. vii fi. 

* Felletti Maj, op. cit., pp. 201-207, pl. xxxvff.; J. M. C. Toynbee, Roman Portrait Busts, The 
Arts Council (London, 1953), no. 54. 

*® Acc. no. 27.212; from Rome. H.: 12 % in.; W. H(eil), “Four Roman Portrait Heads,” Bulletin of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, IX, no. 3 (1927), p. 30; Museum Card Set B. 1 3; Paintings and Sculpture 
Illustrated, 3rd ed. (1943), p.35; Masterpieces of Painting and Sculpture (19409), p. 25. I owe the photo- 
graph, verification of the Detroit Institute references, and permission to publish the portrait to Francis 
W. Robinson. 

7 H. von Heintze, ‘Studien zu den Portrats des 3. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. — 4. Der Feldherr des 
grossen Ludovisischen Schlachtsarkophages,’’ RM, 64 (1957), pp. 69-91; H. Stuart Jones (ed.), The 
Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino (Oxford, 1912), p. 178, no. 92, pl. 39. 

18 A. Alfdldi, Die Vorherrschaft der Pannonier und die Reaktion des Hellenentums unter Gallienus, 
Funfundzwanzig Jahre romisch-germanischer Komission (Mainz, 1930). 

*° Dusenbery, loc. cit.; G. Bovini, ‘‘Gallieno: la sua iconografia e i riflessi in essa delle vicende storiche 
e culturali del tempo,” Atti della Reale Accademia d'Italia, Memorie, Ser. VIT-II, fasc. 2 (1941) 
pp. 115-163. 
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logically to demonstrate a shift from the revived Julio-Claudianism of the 
Hostilianus head (described supra) to the third-century version of Antonine 
Baroque portraiture, which constitutes one of the main traits of the new head 
in Boston.” 

Two portraits of Gallienus in the Museo Capitolino in Rome (fig. 11)#4 and a 
head in Berlin? depend on likenesses of Augustus or of his step-son Nero 
Drusus, the popular father of Germanicus and the Emperor Claudius. One sees 
here the incised lines disappearing in the undercut carving of the hair over the 
forehead and of the sideburns. The later third-century characteristic of having 
the beard growing on the neck under the chin and jaws is apparent in these heads 
of Gallienus. Revived classicism becomes more pronounced in the magnificent 
portrait identified as Gallienus in the Smith College Art Museum, Northampton, 
Massachusetts (fig. 12).23 Gallienus in this instance looks more like Hadrian 
(A.D. 117-138); the Hadrianic style, blended with the third-century emphasis 
on the sitter’s spiritual life, is apparent in the carving of the hair and beard in 
delicate groups of curls and fine strands. Portraits of Gallienus in the Museo 
Nazionale Romano, the Museo Torlonia (fig. 13), the Louvre, and in Copenhagen 
show, to a greater or lesser extent, the revival of hair styles and the use of 
lights and darks in portraiture found under Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Commodus (A.D. 140-190).”4 This implies fuller cutting of the hair on the 
forehead and deeper, more richly carved and drilled work on the beard. The 
Emperor sometimes looks like an Antonine ruler or a Greek philosopher; the 
climate in imperial portraiture is suitable for the production of a head such as 
the one published here. A head of Gallienus recently found in Portugal has 
sideburns and hair at the back of the head showing the same close curls and 
fullness as the portrait in Boston; it stands at the peak of this classical revival 
which led to the perpetuation of stylistic currents of a century earlier. 


20 M. Leeb, ‘“A New Portrait of Gallienus,’’ Smith College Museum of Art, Bulletin, nos. 29-32 (June 
1951), pp. 8—I10. 

21 Leeb op. cit., nos. 1, 2; Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pl. 52, no. 76, pl. 37, no. 27. 

22 C. Bliimel, Rémische Bildnisse, Katalog der Sammlung antiker Skulpturen (Berlin, 1933), p. 47f., 
no. Ri1r4, pl. 74. 

23 Leeb, op. cit., passim, dated shortly after the beginning of his sole rule, in a.p. 260. The Director 
of the Smith College Art Museum has kindly furnished the photograph reproduced here. 

24 A. Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano: R. Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale 
Romano (Rome, 1932), no. 736; Leeb, op. cit., no. 3; Felletti Maj, op. cit., p. 225f., no. 293, pl. XLII. 

B. Rome, Museo Torlonia: C. L. Visconti, I monumenti del Museo Torlonia (Rome, 1884), 
no. 604; Leeb, op. cit. no. 4; Felletti Maj, op. cit., p. 226f., no. 295, pl. XLIt. 

C. Paris, Louvre: Dusenbery, op. cit., fig. 11; Leeb, op. cit., no. 5; Felletti Maj, op. cit., p. 224, 
no. 292, pl. XLIl. 

D. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek: F. Poulsen, Catalogue of Ancient Sculpture (Copen- 
hagen, 1951), no. 768; Leeb, op. cit., no. 6; Felletti Maj, op. cit., p. 227, no. 296, pl. xL11, who 
supplies full bibliography for all four portraits. 

© Felletti Maj, op. cit., p. 226, no. 294, pl. xLu1, who speaks of the intensity and plasticity of this 
portrait as indications of its possible Greek origin; FastiA, VI (1951), no. 4024, fig. 107. The hair over 
the forehead is less linear than in most other portraits of Gallienus; in no case does the workmanship 
in the portraits of Gallienus as sole Augustus approach the degree of controlled drilling found in the hair 
and beard of the Boston head. 
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ANTONINE PORTRAITS FROM WHICH THE BOSTON HEAD DERIVES 


The relationship between the Boston head and Antonine portraits needs 
clarification by analysis and illustration. The new head in right and left profile 
shows an arrangement of hair dependent on portraits of the period from 
Antoninus Pius through Commodus, portraits made both in Rome and in Asia 
Minor. The head of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161) in the E. P. Warren col- 
lection at Bowdoin College is one of the best surviving portraits of that Emperor 
and has points in common with the late third-century portrait published here 
(fig. 14).2° The high polish sets off the face and neck; the hair is massed over the 
ears and on the back of the neck; the beard forms deep lines and curls, beneath 
which a strong jaw and prominent chin may be discerned as characteristics of 
the person portrayed.?? 

Two Antonine busts in Boston exhibit features revived in the new head. One 
of these, which comes from Spain, shows the same incised-line treatment of the 
thick moustache, the beard with thick curls on either side divided by thin hair 
on the chin, and the elongated face which in the later period could be enhanced 
by the mystique of large eyes with pronounced irises and wide double circles for 
the pupils (fig. 15).28 The second portrait, sometimes identified as Marcus 
Aurelius when he was Caesar (ca. A.D. 155), but probably a private citizen of the 
following decade, exhibits the Antonine large eyes and hair in tight, corkscrew 
curls, in which the use of the running drill and the deliberate preservation of 
bridges in the drilled channels begin to become evident (fig. 16).29 The 
surface is also polished, but in none of the Antonine portraits mentioned here is 
the polish as high and as hard as that found in the third-century portrait with 
which we are dealing or in sarcophagi of ca. A.D. 270, such as the sarcophagus 
from Acilia in the Museo Nazionale Romano. 

In the portrait of Marcus Aurelius at the height of his career, ca. A.D. 175, 
recently acquired by the Art Museum, Princeton University, we note the use of 
the drill in the rich hair and beard, thin, incised lines close to the cheeks and 

*° M. Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoninischer Zeit, Das vimische Herrscherbild, 11, 4 (Berlin, 
1939), Pp. 126; S. Casson, Descriptive Catalogue of the Warren Classical Collection of Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick, Maine, 1934), p. 3, SW-3; Handbook of the Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, 5th ed. 
(Brunswick, Maine, 1950), p. 20, fig. 13. The photograph is reproduced by courtesy of the Bowdoin 
College Museum of Fine Arts. 

*” Other portraits of Antoninus Pius show the degree of dependence on portraits of this Emperor 
found in the new head in Boston; in M. Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoninischer Zeit, cf. pl. 3, 
right profile (Rome, Terme no. 718); pl. 4, slightly to the right (Naples, Museo Nazionale, no. 6078) ; 
etc. 

*8 Acc. no. 01.8193; Caskey, op. cit., p. 222, no. 131; A. Garcia y Bellido, Esculturas romanas de 
Espana y Portugal, I (Madrid, 1949), p. 64f., no. 50; II, pls. 44f. 

* Acc. no. 24.419; Caskey, op. cit., p. 220ff., no. 130; Wegner, op. cit., p. 171. A. Hekler has identified 
the sitter as G. Volcacius Myropnous, a man known from an inscribed portrait found in the necropolis 
at Isola Sacra: ArchAnz (1933), col. 398; ibid. (1932), col. 471, fig. 7. G. Calza has rightly questioned this 
identification: La necropoli del Porto di Roma nell’ Isola Sacra (Rome, 1940), Pp. 225. 

© R. Bianchi Bandinelli, ‘‘Sarcofago da Acilia con la designazione di Gordiano ITI,” Bollettinod’ Avie, 
XXXIX (1954), pp. 200-220; S. Aurigemma, The Baths of Diocletian and the Museo Nazionale Romano, 
3rd ed. (Rome, 1955), p. 128f., no. 330, pl. Lxxrf.; this sarcophagus is discussed below, in some detail 
and with further references. The high, hard polish occurs on the season sarcophagus in New York, from 


near Rome via Badminton House, dated ca. a.p. 220-235 by F. Matz: Ein rémisches M eisterwerk, Der 
J ahveszeitensarkophag Badminton—New York, JdI, 19, Suppl. (Berlin, 1958), p. 167. 
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neck, large eyes gazing upwards, and a high polish (fig. 18).3! The presence of 
these details in an accentuated form makes the Antonine derivation of the new 
Boston head, a work of about a century later, very apparent when the two 
portraits are compared.*? When we turn to a head of Commodus as Bacchus, 
ca. 190, from Tralles in the Maeander valley of Western Asia Minor, now in the 
Canterbury Museum, a head showing extensive drillwork as well as the East 
Greek notion of the heaven-gazing ruler, the Antonine and later relationships 
stressed here become so obvious that further examples are unnecessary by way 
of demonstration (fig. 17).3 The Commodus is the product of a workshop in 
Aphrodisias or Smyrna, and when we study portraits of the third century our 
belief that East Greek artistic ideas served as inspiration for the Boston head 
are even further confirmed.*4 


FORERUNNERS IN THE PERIOD A.D. 200-260 


Certain heads of the first half of the third century A.p. carry the Antonine 
characteristics described above to the form in which they reappear in the new 
head. A head in Boston, excavated in Rome and identified from a statue base 
found with it as C. Mummius Caecilianus Placidus, belongs to the transition 
from the Antonine-Severan portraits to those of the second quarter of the 
century (figs. 19, 20).®° The hair above the forehead is worked out in detail with 
the help of the drill and the heavy locks come down to the ears and the nape of 
the neck. This portrait anticipates features of the so-called classical revival 
under Gallienus. A cuirassed bust of a man, in the Museo Nuovo Capitolino, 
has been dated in the first half of the third century by R. Paribeni and in the 
period of Gallienus by Mustilli; the drilled hair over the forehead, combined 
with modeled and incised beard, anticipates the general appearance of the new 
Boston head, but the cuirassed military man belongs to the reign of Alexander 
Severus (fig. 21).%6 

If we turn for a moment to monumental sarcophagi, the art in which we 
encounter methods of carving like those in the new head, we shall see the 
traditions discussed here carried on to ca. A.D. 230 in the portrait of the deceased 
on the first of two well-known sarcophagi with hunting scenes, in the Palazzo 


*! Acc. no. 58-1; H.: 13 % in. (0.34 m.); AvtQ, 21, no. 2 (Summer 1958), p. 216f., fig.; from an English 
private collection. The nose is restored. Miss Frances Jones has kindly furnished the photograph, taken 
by Elizabeth Menzies. 

*2 The heavy eyelids of the Boston head are a feature borrowed from portraits of Marcus Aurelius: 
cf. Wegner, op. cit., pl. 28 ff.; also Commodus: Wegner, pl. 51 ff. 

%8 The Commodus in Canterbury is published in ‘‘“Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis: Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain,’ Part III, 1, AJA, 63, no. 2 (April, 1959), p. 146; it appears in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Canterbury Museum and Public Library, no. 6 (Autumn 1948). Mr. F. Jenkins has 
supplied the photograph and information. Cf. also the so-called ‘‘transfigured Commodus” in the Museo 
Nazionale Romano: H. P. L’Orange, Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture (Oslo, 1947), p. 71f., fig. 46; 
Wegner, op. cit., pl. 50. 

** Cf. the two early third-century busts in Brussels from Smyrna and the head of ca. A.D. 270 in 
Frankfurt from Rome: F. Cumont, Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Catalogue des sculptures et 
inscriptions antiques (Brussels, 1913), p. 49ff., no. 39f. 

© Acc. no. 88.349; Caskey, op. cit., p. 225f., no. 133. 

°° R. Paribeni, [1 ritratto nell’arte antica (Milan, 1934), pl. 309; D. Mustilli, J] Museo Mussolini 
(Rome, 1939), p. 154, no. 17, pl. xciv, 352. 
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Mattei in Rome (fig. 22).87 We see here the same lines in the moustache and on 
the chin, the same drilling of the hair over the forehead, and the same carving 
and drilling as the beard moves from the mutton-chops down to the neck 
beneath the jaws. A head (the so-called ‘“‘Carinus’’) in the Stanza degli Imperatori 
of the Museo Capitolino in Rome has been dated in the Antonine period by the 
British School Catalogue and in the first half of the third century a.p. by 
R. Paribeni (fig. 23).38 The first dating was certainly influenced by the de- 
pendence of the head on Antonine prototypes, but the portrait belongs to the 
years close to A.D. 250 and stands apart from the Roman tradition discussed 
above in presenting the subject with rich curly hair and a modeled beard. Not 
only in the eyes but in the strong reliance on incised lines below the cheeks, on 
the chin, and for the moustache does one see the later date of this bust. These 
details anticipate similar features in the head at Boston. 

Two other heads span the period from the middle of the third century into 
the reign of Gallienus; both are in Western European museums and come from 
Italy. A portrait in the Museo del Prado in Madrid is dated by the cataloguer 
ca. A.D. 250 (fig. 24).3° The traits discussed in connection with the standard 
Roman portraits (of Trebonianus Gallus and the like) of this period and certain 
characteristics of the Boston head are combined here. The hair which forms a 
flat cap on the top of the head is rendered by a series of incised lines, but the 
moustache and beard are drilled in a forceful fashion, resembling the treatment 
of the beard of the Boston head as a mass of tight, drilled curls. A portrait of a 
man in the Sala delle Colombe of the Museo Capitolino has been dated in the 
reign of Gallienus and has hair of the Julio-Claudian type and a beard which 
combines some drilling with plastic modelling of curls.*° In style this portrait 
stands halfway between portraits of Gallienus of ca. A.D. 260 and the tendencies 
evident at a later date in the new head. 


FORERUNNERS FROM GREECE AND ASIA MINOR 


The portraits of Cosmetes, or religious leaders and thinkers, set up (often with 
dated herms or pedestals) in the Agora of Athens offer a narrowly dated con- 
spectus of portraiture in the greatest Greek city in its latest phases under the 
Roman Empire.** The development comes to an abrupt halt in a.p. 267 when 
the city was laid waste by the Herulian invaders, just as Antioch in Syria 
suffered complete artistic destruction as a result of the Sassanian devastations 


*? G, Rodenwaldt, ‘‘Zur Kunstgeschichte der Jahre 220 bis 270,” JdI, 51 (1936), p. 84f., fig. 1; 
Cambridge Ancient History, Plates, V, p. 178f. 

% Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 212f., no. 79, pl. 52; R. Paribeni, op. cit., pl. 308. 

89 A. Blanco, Museo del Prado, Catalogo de la escultura, | (Madrid, 1957), p. 20f., no. 10-E, pl. 2. 

40 Stuart Jones, op. cit., p. 180, no. 97, pl. 42. 

*! Harrison, op. cit., p. 98ff.; L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichte des spdtantiken Portrdts, p. 9 ff.: 
H. Weber, Gnomon, 26 (1954), p. 372 ff. The influence of the Cosmetes style was felt in Rome, among 
other places, in the portraits on the lids of large sarcophagi, such as the Attic Achilles sarcophagusin 
the Museo Capitolino from Monte del Grano (L’Orange, op. cit., p. 9, no. 2, figs. 12, 14). A portraitist 
must have been in residence in the showrooms of Attic sarcophagi in Rome; no donbt he often came 
from the parent atelier in Greece. 
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seven years earlier and as the artistic activity of many a city in Asia Minor was 
curtailed by barbarian inroads after A.D. 250. In the years 200 to 260 portraits 
of Cosmetes in and around Athens reflect a blending of Greek feeling for 
sculpture in the round and a Roman interest in progressive naturalism; Asiatic 
and Egyptian experiments in inspired psychological presentation often infringe 
on this duality of traditional Graeco-Roman portrayal (however much this 
double aspect seems to have been modernized). 

Two Athenian portraits of Cosmetes made ca. A.D. 220-230 foreshadow the 
Boston head in style, technical details, and general appearance. The first is a 
bald-headed man with drilled hair at the sides of his head and a drilled beard ;*#2 
the second, closer in all details and in general effect, has the same hair and beard 
as those of the new head but without the same differentiation between the face, 
hair, and beard and without the lightly carved, undrilled hair of the moustache 
and chin (fig. 25).48 The absence of the latter details confirms the dating of the 
second Athenian head a half-century earlier than the one published here. 
Clearly, then, we have evidence that, while many aspects of the Boston head 
are foreshadowed in portraits from Italian workshops, the closest parallels 
from an earlier period are to be sought in Greece and, as we shall see, in Asia 
Minor. 

An important contribution, in this respect, of western Asia Minor is a head in 
Berlin from Miletopolis in Mysia (fig. 26). This head has achieved a measure of 
fame in the present century as the example par excellence of third-century 
portraiture in Asia Minor, and most authorities now date this portrait in the 
reign of Gallienus.*4 It does not lessen the force of the arguments presented here 
if its date is moved back to the last years of Alexander Severus.4® When the 
portrait from Miletopolis is placed alongside the Boston head, several similarities 
become apparent: the large eyes with half-moon pupils and large circles for the 
irises, rich hair framing the forehead and falling down to a heavy mass of rough 
curls on the back of the neck and between the ears, broad eyebrows treated in a 
series of incised lines, moustache and beard represented by similarly incised 
lines merging with curls on the cheeks and neck, and (where the Berlin head 
permits comparison) the thin bridge of the nose with the area directly between 
the eyes cut in more deeply than in less sensitive Roman portraits. More than in 
mere details, however; it is in the general cast of the head, in the eyes that are 
turned to the sitter’s left, and in the long face and neck that we see that the 
Berlin and Boston heads belong to a common tradition of portraiture; momen- 

** P, Graindor, “‘Les Cosmétes du Musée d’Athénes,” BCH, 39 (1915), p. 332, no. 12, fig. 17 (inv. 
Pe uae op. cit., p. 337ff., no. 14, fig. 19 (inv. no. 342); Harrison, op. cit., p. 93f., with the 
oe that the Antonine technique survives in the vermicular drilling among the curls of the 

wr ce Blimel, Romische Bildnisse, p. 47, no. R113, pl. 73; L. Budde, JdI, 54 (1939), p. 254. 

A portrait bust of a bearded man, head tilted back and with upturned eyes, belonged to the Brum- 
mer Gallery and is said to have come from Asia Minor: Walters Art Gallery, Early Christian and 
Byzantine Ari (Baltimore, 1947), p. 24, no. 7, pL. vi. The drilling of hair and beard, as well as the cast of 
the face make this the perfect transitional piece from the Athenian Cosmetes no. 14 to portraits from 


Asia Minor of the time of Gallienus. I would be inclined to date it about A.D. 260. 
4° So Dusenbery, op. cit., p. 3 ff., fig. 18. 
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tary withdrawal and preoccupation with thoughts beyond the world of reality 
are shared by these and other heads.*® 


PARALLELS IN THE LAST YEARS OF GALLIENUS AND LATER 


The comparisons adduced in the previous sections, close as they are to the 
new head, betray nevertheless degrees of stylistic difference which indicate that 
the head in Boston is later than any of them, later than the first decade of the 
Emperor Gallienus. None of the portraits mentioned so far has quite the lack 
of articulation between face and neck, the same indifference to surface move- 
ment in the face, and the tight, mechanical precision of drilling in the hair and 
beard. Three other portraits exhibit these qualities in the period A.D. 260 to 280. 
They are: 

1. Head of a man, no. 580 in Room X of the Museo Profano Lateranense 
(fig. 27).47 The hair is drilled at the top over the forehead, at the sides and in the 
beard, but not on the chin. Of this portrait, A. Giuliano has recently noted that 
the treatment recalled late Antonine portraiture, ‘“‘ma qualche caratteristica, 
come l’alternarsi della tecnica a trapano con quella a scalpello, suggerisce una 
datazione nell’eta di Gallieno quando sembrano rivevere alcuni motive barocchi 
antoniniani. 

2. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek no. 760, a man of ca. A.D. 265, from 
Rome.* The long hair, covering the ears, is undercut by drilling, and the short, 
curly beard grows down the neck. F. Poulsen notes that while this fashion 
originates ca. A.D. 250 it is not combined with long hair until the time of 
Gallienus. 

3. Head in the London Art Market, from Stowe and Lowther Castle (fig. 28). 
The head was formerly set on an early imperial togate body of different marble 
and workmanship; they have been separated, and the latter has been stripped 


46 Something of the same qualities, on a lower level of workmanship, appear in a head found in the 
Athenian Agora and dated by Miss Harrison in the period of Gallienus (op. cit. 62f., no. 48, pl. 31). Of 
the use of the drill to outline the locks of hair, she notes: ‘‘... it is doubtless an extension to portrait 
sculpture of a technique used in cheap copies and imitations of classical sculpture and in carving of 
relief sarcophagi.’’ A bronze head in the Allard Pierson Museum, Amsterdam, identified by G. A. S. 
Snijder as Valerianus II, shows how misplaced the revival under Gallienus of the East Greek feeling 
for plastic form was in the medium of bronze (Critica d’Arte, I [1935], p. 30ff., pl. 18 ff.). 

The bust of a full-bearded, middle-aged man of the late Severan period and the cuirassed bust of a 
man of ca. A.D. 255, found in a cache of sculptures at Antioch, show that the ‘‘Graeco-Asiatic’’ and the 
‘““Roman”’ styles exercised the same duality in the Greek East that they did in the area of Rome. The 
bearded man, with features not unlike Septimius Severus in the last year of his reign, has heavily 
drilled strands of hair, beard, and moustache. The cuirassed officer is younger, less philosophic and 
more vigorous; his hair is treated in regularly drilled incisions (somewhat different from those of the 
truly Roman style), and the beard makes a timid effort at plasticity as it creeps from chin down on to 
the neck. See Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II, The Excavations 1933-1936, edited by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 
1938), p. 172, no. 133f., pl. 5. D. M. Brinkerhoff called my attention to the problems of this cache; he 
is planning a fuller publication of the group of mythological, historical, and decorative sculptures 
against the background of Greek imperial workshops in Aphrodisias, Ephesus, Smyrna, and other 
Western Asiatic cities. 

*7 A. Giuliano, Catalogo dei ritvattt romani del Museo Profano Lateranense (Vatican City, 1957), 
p. 76f., no. 94, pl. 56. 

* F. Poulsen, Catalogue of Ancient Sculpture (Copenhagen, 1951), p. 527£., no. 760. 

“A. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain (Cambridge, 1882), p. 491, no. 14; F. Poulsen, 
Einzelaufnahmen, XJ, under no. 3077. 
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of restored arms, feet, and plinth. Although much scraped and cleaned and 
with nose, chin, and a patch in the right cheek restored, this bearded head 
reveals on a lower artistic level all the characteristics of organization and 
drillwork found in the Boston head. The head from Lowther Castle is not more 
than three or four years earlier than the new portrait. 


CARINUS AND NUMERIANUS, A.D. 282-285 


A colossal head in the Sala dei Magistrati of the Palazzo dei Conservatori has 
been plausibly identified on grounds of style and numismatic comparisons as 
the Emperor Carinus, son of Carus and elder brother of Numerianus (fig. 30).5° 
This head forms a close counterpart, in the Roman tradition, of the Boston 
head which shows to a more marked degree characteristics found in portraits 
from Athens and Asia Minor. The Conservatori Carinus has the same large eyes, 
simplicity of detail, and transition from polished flesh to incised curly beard. 
Differences are evident in the treatment of the hair as a tight, lightly carved 
cap and in the absence of drilling in the beard. If the Carinus from Castro 
Pretorio is one of the last manifestations in Italy of the renewed Hellenism of 
Gallienus, the new head in Boston may be regarded as a contemporary work 
manifesting a greater degree of that Hellenism, expressed in slightly different 
terms but producing essentially the same spiritual effect. As regards the 
execution of the eyelids and the incised lines leading from the cheeks and neck 
to the beard, the Boston head is more carefully carved; finer lines are also used 
in the moustache and eyebrows. 

The relationship of the Conservatori Carinus and the Boston head leads to a 
possibility of identifying the person represented in the latter. Carinus was not a 
savory personality, although the recital of his crimes by Vopiscus and others 
may have been intended to contrast with the virtues of his successor Diocletian.®4 
Numerianus, the younger son of Carus, died naturally or otherwise near 
Heraclea in Thrace at the age of thirty-two, in a.D. 284. He was apparently as 
thoroughly attractive as his older brother was unattractive, being noted for his 
pleasant disposition and his abilities as poet and rhetorician. One pictures him 
more at home in Greek and Latin studies than among the legionaries, whom 
he was forced to lead on the Eastern frontier during his father’s and his own 
brief reigns. It would be natural to have a portrait of Numerianus represented 
in the Greek or Western Asiatic fashion, in contrast to portraits of Carinus. 
Allowing for the literary overtones of the marble head, the profile is like that 
of Numerianus on his medallions and coins as Emperor. On his last issues he 
wears a beard along the jaws and under the chin (fig. 29).°3 Association of the 

°° Felletti Maj, op. cit., p. 283f., no. 379, pl. LIX, fig. 203, with bibliography; Arndt-Bruckmann, pl. 
877{.; Stuart Jones, Palazzo dei Conservatori, p. 76, Fasti Moderni, II, no. 5, pl. 22. 

°1 E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. W. Smith, II (London, 
1881), p. 56ff. 

°2 Histovia Augusta, Loeb ed., XI, p. 432 ff. 

8 E.g. H. Mattingly, E. A. Sydenham (etc.), The Roman Imperial Coinage, V, 2 (London, 1933), 


pl. VU, nos. 6, 12; I’. Trau Sale, A. Hess (Lucerne, May 1935), no. 3183 (Antoninianus from aureus 
dies); K. Pink, ‘‘Medaillonpragung unter Carus und seinen Sdhnen,” Centennial Publication of the 
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new head with Carus is ruled out by his age and baldness. The new head could 
well be that of a man of thirty-two, and present the features of an Emperor 
remembered for accomplishments rare in the successors of Gallienus. The fact 
that the family names of Carus, Carinus, and Numerianus were Marcus Aurelius 
is reason enough for the production of a portrait of Numerianus in the late 
Antonine tradition.®4 


THE STYLE OF THE BOSTON HEAD 
CONTINUED INTO THE FOURTH CENTURY A.D. 


Six portraits, five of them in the round and one among the reliefs of the Arch 
of Constantine in Rome, carry the stylistic traditions of the Boston head into 
the middle of the fourth century a.p. The first and last heads were made, 
appropriately enough, in Asia Minor; the middle three are in Rome or come from 
the capital. Only a few observations on workmanship in portrait sarcophagi and 
a word on numismatic parallels remain to complete the framework into which 
we can fit the new head. The six portraits are: 

1. Head of the Emperor Diocletian (A.D. 284-305) in Istanbul, from Nico- 
media.®> Although the hair follows the Roman fashion of not being drilled, its 
arrangement over the forehead, the beard framing the face, and the thinner 
hair of the moustache and chin continue the style of the Boston head in the 
first decade of the Tetrarchs. 

We may also note in passing: 

ta. Head in Dresden: this portrait stands between the Conservatori Carinus 
and the colossal marble head of Constantine in the same collection.** The tight 
curls of the hair and beard are shared by the Boston head; the head in Dresden 
should be dated A.D. 290. 

2. Bust of a young zmperator (“Alexander Severus’); no. 293 in the Sala dei 
Busti of the Vatican (fig. 31).°” The hair is drilled in a mass of tight curls in the 
Antonine tradition of the Boston head; the eyes, eyebrows, incised beard, and 
schematic rendering of the face recall portraits of ca. A.D. 280, but these 
tendencies have been given emphasis in the direction of stark simplicity, so that 
the head must belong to the beginning of Constantine’s rule, ca. A.D. 310. 


American Numismatic Society (New York, 1958), p. 558, no. 12; also the bronze medallions: Ars 
Classica, Sale XVIII (Geneva, 1938), no. 472 (which is Hirsch Sale XXIV, Consul Weber, no. 2423); 
Ars Classica, Sale VIII (Geneva, 1924), no. 1428 (C. S. Bement), showing the beard under the chin. 

*t The number of Emperors with Antonine and Severan names in this period is both proof of the 
esteem with which these ages were remembered and a reminder that the Balkan provinces produced a 
number of rulers whose ancestors had settled the area in the years from Antoninus Pius to Caracalla. 
Rodenwaldt speaks of the Antonine desire to figure the Emperor as the ‘‘philosopher regnant,’’ as 
opposed to Caracalla’s wish to be presented as ‘‘the simple soldier’ (Cambridge Ancient History, XII, 
Pp. 545). Numerianus would have favored the former mode of portrayal; in the period ca. 280 this 
would be the Graeco-Asiatic as opposed to the Roman style. 

*° F. K. Dorner, ‘‘Ein neuer Portratkopf des Kaisers Diokletian,’’ Die Antike, 17 (1941), pp. 139-146; 
ArchAnz (1939), col. 170, figs. 36-39; H. Weber, op. cit., p. 373. 

°6'V. Miller, in Antike Plastik, Walther Amelung zum sechzigsten Geburtstag (Berlin, 1928), p. 152ff., 
fig. 1; the Conservatori Constantine (R. Delbrueck, Spdtantike Kaiserportrdts [Berlin, 1933], pl. 37 ff.) 
is available for comparison as fig. 3. 

°? W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, II (Berlin, 1908), p. 487, no. 293, pl. 64. 
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3. Colossal head of a young man, found on the Esquiline Hill and now in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori (Fasti Moderni I, no. 5) (fig. 32).°8 The eyes look 
upwards to the sitter’s left, producing, along with other details, a superficial 
resemblance to the Boston head, but the simplified, rolled curls arranged in a 
regular pattern round the forehead and the smooth face and neck are products 
of the period from ca. A.D. 315 to the death of Constantine. H. P. L’Orange has 
compared this portrait to a head of Constantine set in one of the Hadrianic tondi 
on the Arch of Constantine and suggested that the young man might be 
Crispus, Constantine’s eldest son.®® Crispus was put to death in 337, the last 
year of Constantine’s reign. 

4. The colossal head of Constantine from the Giustiniani collection now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, has the same gaze, directed upward and to 
the left, but places increased stress on vertical symmetry topped by simple, 
schematic curls (fig. 33).% In this portrait, dated ca. 325, the tendency to 
geometric form noticeable in the Boston head becomes a frame of organization 
more conceptual than anything encountered in the period after Carinus. The 
absence of a beard makes the transition from the neck to the face seem more 
abrupt than in any of the heads discussed in this section. 

5. The heads of the Roman citizens in the north frieze of the Arch of Con- 
stantine show that ca. A.D. 315 the drill was still used in the fullest possible 
fashion for hair, beard, and moustache.® The workmanship of the Constantinian 
friezes in the arch provides a post-Tetrarch link between portraiture, historical 
relief, and carving on sarcophagi. The use of the drill is frequently encountered 
in heads of the Greek type on sarcophagi contemporary with the Boston head 
(see znfra). There are, however, too few state or historical reliefs of this period 
for a fuller comparison with non-funerary monumental relief. The Arch of 
Galerius at Salonica provides examples of deep drillwork in a rough and 
deteriorated form. In the Constantinian period we have the two Victoriae 
supporting the inscription on the Baths of Helena and Constantine. The 
ensemble is now built into a wall in the Sala a Croce Greca of the Vatican. The 
head of the Victoria on the left presents one of the latest examples in state relief 
of the Hellenistic (topknot) hair style and the Greek imperial technique of 
carving. A monumental relief of a running Victoria in the Archaeological 
Museum at Istanbul, from the Constantinian city, offers further evidence for 
the perpetuation of these techniques in the fourth century a.p.6" 


8 Stuart Jones, Palazzo dei Conservatori, p. 70, pl. 32. 

°° H. P. L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichte des spatantiken Portrdts, p. 131, no. 76, fig. 146f. 

°° G. M. A. Richter, Roman Portraits (Metropolitan Museum, 1948), no. 110 and bibliography; 
Delbrueck, op. cit., pl. 28f.; acc. no. 26.229; bequest of Mary Clark Thompson, 1926. The photograph 
appears by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum and through the kindness of Miss Christine Alexander. 
Certain characteristics of the arrangement of hair on the sides of the Boston head linger on in the 
heads of Constantine from the arch in Rome: e.g. Delbrueck, pl. 27A, a head in one of the Hadrianic 
tondt; A. Giuliano, Arco di Costantino (Milan, 1955), fig. 51. 

8! H. Kahler, ‘‘Dekorative Arbeiten aus der Werkstatt des Konstantinsbogens,”’ JdI, 51 (1936), 
p. 189, fig. 10; Giuliano, op. cit., fig. 44. All the hair styles discussed in this paper occur to a greater or 
lesser extent in the Constantinian friezes; the level of workmanship varies from powerful simplicity to 
crudeness. 

618 The right-hand Victoria from the Baths of Helena is too greatly restored for stylistic analysis: 
G. Lippold, Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, III, 1 (Berlin, 1936), p. 190f., nos. 586, 591, 
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6. A portrait of a bearded man in the Musée Cinquantenaire in Brussels 
comes from Aphrodisias in Caria.** This head continues the style of the new 
portrait in Boston after the middle of the fourth century, keeping the plastic 
form of hair, face (in the tradition of Greek sculpture), and beard. The transcen- 
dentalism, however, has become frozen into an image of pre-Byzantine con- 
ceptualism ; the eyes are round and stare in a fixed fashion. We may observe this 
loss of inner life progress into the fourth century in portraits 2 through 4 of the 
group discussed here. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE BOSTON PORTRAIT TO HEADS ON SARCOPHAGI 


The sarcophagus found at Acilia on the road from Rome to Ostia a few years 
ago and now in the Museo Nazionale Romano is a disturbing document of por- 
traiture in the years ca. A.D. 270 to 280 (figs. 34, 36). One scholar has identified 
the young Roman on the left, who is the center of attention on the part of some 
of the elders around him, as the Emperor Gordianus III (238-244) (fig. 35). 
This would not necessarily imply that the sarcophagus was his, for the 
figures of a man (largely lost) and a woman (head preserved) occupied the 
center front according to the schema of marriage sarcophagi such as those in 
the Museo Torlonia and in the Museo Nazionale in Naples. Whoever the young 
Roman is, the monument may be that of his parents or other relatives. 

The present writer has attempted to identify the boy as Hostilianus and the 
sarcophagus as that of Etruscilla (and, thus, a cenotaph of Traianus Decius, 
who was lost in the morasses of Moesia).** Helga von Heintze’s dating of the 
sarcophagus twenty to thirty years after Decius’ defeat and death is sound on 
stylistic grounds ;® a monument such as this would naturally commemorate the 
transmission of power to Hostilianus, a major event in Etruscilla’s life. Etrus- 
cilla lived on in Rome after the death of her husband and her two children. An 
attractive alternative is that the sarcophagus may commemorate Salonina (and 
Gallienus), the youth who is given such prominence being their son Saloninus. 
Saloninus was put to death by Postumus at Cologne in 259, at the age of about 
seventeen. We have already commented on the plausibility of Baroness von 
Heintze’s identification of the Ludovisi battle sarcophagus as that of Hostilianus 
(A.D. 252).% 

The disturbing factor in the style of the Acilia sarcophagus lies in the difference 
between the head of the boy and those of the philosophers, men of letters, and 
personifications surrounding him. It is almost as if his head had been recut from 
an older one, especially in view of his enormous hand. The boy’s portrait 


pl. 74. The relief in Istanbul was seen, walled up in the ‘‘Hunter’s Gate,”’ by early travelers: G. Mendel, 
Catalogue des sculptures, II (Constantinople, 1912), p. 449 ff., no. 667; Vermeule, “Aspects of Victoria on 
Roman Coins, Gems, and in Monumental Art,’’ NumCirc, 66 (1958), Appendix, no. 11. 

°2 G. Rodenwaldt, Griechische Portraits aus dem Ausgang der Antike, 76 (Berlin, 1919), p. 18ff., 
no. II, fig. 7; Cumont, op. cit., p. 51ff., no. 41. 

63 R. Bianchi Bandinelli; see supra, note 30. 

64 4 JA, 60 (1956), p. 200. 

6° RM, 64 (1957), p. 91, note 171. 

°6 See supra, note 17. On page 71 of the article she lists the opinions and identifications which have 
swayed scholars since the sarcophagus was discovered in 1620. 
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conforms strictly to the ““Roman”’ tradition. This is one of the principal styles 
of portraiture discussed in these pages in relation to artistic currents preceding 
the period from Gallienus to Numerianus in Rome and the Eastern provinces. 
This head has no rich, drilled curls. The eyes are large with half-moon pupils 
and big circular irises, as befits a portrait of ca. A.D. 270-285, but the hair is carved 
in tight V-shaped wedges with an overlay of incised lines. The drove used in 
smoothing down the face is very evident, and the contrast with the high polish 
of the hand and the faces of the philosophers and the Genius Senatus to the 
boy’s left is extreme. One might almost suppose that the youth’s face had 
been touched with plaster and paint, to make it stand out more. 

The philosophers to the left of the boy, whether living or dead, must have 
been Greeks or men trained in the atmosphere of Neo-Platonism. The filleted 
head of the Genius Senatus next to the mutilated principal figure may be 
derived through the Otricoli Zeus from the Sarapis of Bryaxis or the Blacas 
Asklepios of the fourth century B.c.®’ The heads of these figures have ample 
curls and rich beards; both the hair and beard are deeply cut with the running 
drill, channels being broken up by puntelli as in the Boston head. Other surfaces 
have, as has been mentioned, a high finish. This similarity to the techniques 
employed in the Boston portrait is not coincidental; other sarcophagi of thesame 
period present, to a less startling degree to be sure, examples of the Roman style 
used for the principal figure (usually the deceased) and the florid Graeco-Asiatic 
style used for secondary philosophers or mythological figures. This suggests that 
the artists of the Boston head and the few portraits that may be grouped 
around it worked in a style associated less with portraiture than with mythology 
and the copyist tradition. It would seem likely on the basis of the portraits 
discussed above that these artists learned the technique of carving mythological 
scenes and Graeco-Roman copies in ateliers that had their roots in Athens or 
Aphrodisias; when they had an opportunity to do portraits they were no less 
competent than their portraitist colleagues grounded in the metalworking 
tradition, but their portraits were noticeably different and, like their copies, 
noticeably traditional in concept. The head in the background of the Acilia 
sarcophagus, the second to the boy’s left, even looks like the person who sat for 
or inspired the portrait in Boston.® 

A few other sarcophagi may be mentioned for their relation to the style and 
technique of the Boston head. The following are representative: 

I. Sarcophagus with the deceased couple standing amid attendants and 
philosophers; Rome, Museo Torlonia no. 395 (discussed above as a monument 
of the decade 270-280, the date of the sarcophagus from Acilia).6® Although it 

662 ‘The same hair, combined with a beard like that of the Conservatori Carinus (supra, note 50), is 
seen in the damaged but magnificent head of a man of a.D. 270 to 280 in the Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): G. M. A. Hanfmann, Observations on Roman Portraiture, Collection Latomus, XI (Brus- 
sels, 1953), p. 17ff. 

°’ Cf. G. Lippold, Handbuch der Archdologie, 111, 1 (Munich, 1950), pl. 95. 

°° This head does not show well in general views of the sarcophagus, and no published photograph 
shows this part in detail. 


*° Museo Torlonia, Album, pl. 99; Bianchi Bandinelli’s detailed study of condition and restorations 
appears as an Appendix to his discussion of the sarcophagus from Acilia: op. cit., p.202 ff., especially p. 220. 
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is heavily restored, R. Bianchi Bandinelli’s recent study and detailed photo- 
graph have shown several crucial heads to be ancient. His figure no. 7, a 
bearded man on the left front, has features similar to those of the Boston head; 
the hair and beard are carved and drilled in the same fashion. This also applies 
to the technique of nos. 13 and 15, farther to the left; the second is a Greek 
philosopher bearing a strong resemblance to Socrates.” 

2. If we follow Rodenwaldt’s dating, the sarcophagus with hunting scenes in 
the Palazzo Rospigliosi in Rome takes us back to the years 235-240 (fig. 37).?! 
The Roman traditions of incised-line rendering of hair and beard are developed 
from late Severan portraiture (as discussed supva) in the standing and the 
riding hunter, who is evidently the same man. The style of the Boston head is 
exemplified by the attendant at the back, to the right of the standing hunter. 
Clearly, the dictates of current Roman fashion were closely observed in the 
principal portraits on the major sarcophagi of the third century; just as the 
‘‘Roman’’ portrait busts discussed in the beginning of this paper numerically far 
exceed in the Roman West the florid, drilled heads, so their counterparts on 
sarcophagi are correspondingly more numerous. Whether or not this means 
that the portraitists and the sarcophagus carvers were different persons is hard 
to say, although the practice of exporting sarcophagi with uncarved portraits 
and the number of surviving unfinished examples would suggest that such was 
the case.’* The stylistic differences, discussed above, between most portraits 
and secondary figures would also seem to support this suggestion. 

3. In another sarcophagus in the Museo Torlonia, we see a seated reader in 
the center, flanked by philosophers (the Seven Sages and the Nine Muses) ; 
Rodenwaldt dates this monument in the decade 250-260.’? The seated man’s 
hair is treated with the linear incisions characteristic of bronze portraits of 
Trebonianus Gallus; his beard also recalls work in metal, but some of the 
whiskers are modeled and curl on the jaws. The philosophers, as we might 
expect by now, have curly hair and beards, both drilled. 

4. [The same contrast, lessened by an advance of five to ten years and there- 
fore dated (by Rodenwaldt) at the apogee of the Julio-Claudian, Hadrianic and 
Antonine revivals under Gallienus, appears in the seated reader of asarcophagus 
in the Lateran; some have identified him as the neo-Platonist Plotinus (ca. 
A.D. 204/5-270) (fig. 39).”* A comparison with the Boston head is afforded not 

7 Bianchi Bandinelli, op. czt., pp. 220, 203, fig. 3. 

1 Rodenwaldt, JdI, 51 (1936), p. 88, pl. 3. 

“2 On this subject, see J. B. Ward Perkins, ‘‘Four Roman Garland Sarcophagi in America,’’ Archae- 
ology, II (1958), pp. 98-104; zdem, ‘““The Hippolytus Sarcophagus from Trinquetaille,” J RS, 46 (1956), 
p. 14ff.; see also supra, note I. 

C. R. Morey’s collection of Asiatic sarcophagi (Sardis, V, 1 [Princeton, 1924]) shows how often the 
““Graeco-Asiatic’’ heads discussed here occur in the figures of columnar sarcophagi in the Greek East; a 
sarcophagus in Florence (Palazzo Riccardi) and another in Copenhagen (Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek) 
illustrate these heads as the principal imitations of Asiatic sarcophagi in Italy, ca. A.D. 250-270 (Morey, 
op. cit., p. 56ff., fig. rorf.; F. Poulsen, Catalogue of Ancient Sculpture, p. 564f., no. 790). 

*8 Rodenwaldt, op. cit., p. 113, pl. 5; Cambridge Ancient History, Plates, V, p. 198f. The man appears 
as the seventh Sage; his wife, standing in front of him, is the ninth Muse. 

74 Rodenwaldt op. cit., p. 104f., fig. 10, pl. 6; see supra, note 10. On the identification as Plotinus: 


K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker (Basel, 1943), p. 182. It is possible 
that the true portrait of Plotinus may be sought, as G. M. A. Hanfmann reminds me, in the likeness of 
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by the principal philosopher but by the features of the man at the extreme 
right. 

5. Rodenwaldt has dated the sarcophagus of the mercator frumentarius 
Afrarius to the years around 275; the sarcophagus is now in the Museo delle 
Terme.” Afrarius’ portrait is in the Roman tradition, but (as with the Con- 
servatori Carinus) his likeness was carved by an artist conscious of the older 
styles revived under Gallienus. The grain merchant has full hair in strands, 
large incised eyebrows, and a plastically rendered, muttonchop beard. 

Besides being evident in many secondary and a few major figures on the best 
sarcophagi of the years 230 to 280, the technical characteristics of the Boston 
head are present in other details of important as well as of artistically inferior 
sarcophagi of the period. Sarcophagi and fragments from the Praetextatus 
Catacomb in Rome dating from these years show the tight, channeled curls 
with puntella heightening the effect of shadows used in the manes of lions on 
hunting sarcophagi and on sarcophagi where decorative lions’ heads break up 
the principal scenes, as well as in the hair of the profiled masks or heads forming 
the corners of large sarcophagus lids.’® In many cases the quality of these details 
is very high. Although we have seen that these peculiarities of decorative 
carving were used with infrequency if not reluctance in contemporary portrait 
heads carved in the Rome area, sarcophagi such as these remind us of the 
varied application of these characteristics. They also point to the ability of the 
sculptors.7® 

The Antonine revival in the later years of Gallienus filtered down to sarco- 
phagi of patently lesser merit. There are many of these, some with portraits, 
and the stylistic temper productive of the Boston head is evident on some, 
though not on others.”” One of the former, dated by Gennaro Pesce in the 
period just after Gallienus, was probably made in Ostia and exported to 
Sardinia, where it was found. Two Victoriae hold the :mago clypeata of a young 
man, and groups of Eros and Psyche appear on the left and right front.”8 The 
drilled technique is used throughout, for the hair of the deceased, in the heads 
of the Victoriae and in the mythological groups. A head of the Boston type oc- 
curs as that of the central hunter on the front of a small sarcophagus with 
a thin, sad-faced, bearded, Asiatic Greek which turns up in Western Asia Minor and at Ostia: see the 


references cited supra, under note 44, and infra, under note 84. 

*° Rodenwaldt, of. cit., p. 109, fig. 12; Cambridge Ancient History, Plates, V, p. 202f.; Budde, JdlI, 54 
(1939), p. 240ff., fig. 4. 

"6 M. Giitschow, Das Museum dev Prétextat-Katakombe, MemPont, 1V (1934-38), pl. vi (lions’ manes 
and corner masks); also, esp., p. 149ff., fig. 30, a fragment of a ‘“‘bathtub” sarcophagus with hunters 
and philosophers, in the Lateran and from the Praetextatus Catacomb (dated A.D. 250). 

“82 One looks in vain for state reliefs in the century from the Severan arches to the Arcus Novus of 
Diocletian. Two fragments from the Via Appia near the Porta S. Sebastiano, in the Museo Nuovo 
Capitolino and the old Antiquario on the Celian, probably come from a semiofficial tomb built ca. a.p. 
220 to 230. The better-preserved relief shows two men in Greek and one in Roman garb looking ata 
scene involving musicians, beneath a curtain to suggest an interior. The hair and beards are drilled out 
in the manner of the Athenian third-century Cosmetes: L. Budde, Die Entstehung des antiken Re- 
prasentationsbildes (Berlin, 1957), p. 18, fig. 75; idem, Severisches Relief in Palazzo Sacchettt, JdI Acht- 
zehnies Evgdnzungsheft (Berlin, 1955), p. 66f., pls. 11-15. 

*” See generally, G. Bovini, I sarcofagi paleocristiani. Determinazione della loro cronologia mediante 
Panalist dei ritvatti, Monumenti di Antichita Cristiana, II Ser., V (Vatican City, 1949). 

*® G. Pesce, Sarcofagi romani di Sardegna (Rome, 1957), p. 72, fig. 6rf. 
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hunting scenes, in the Galleria Ia of the Palazzo dei Conservatori. Again, the 
date is ca. A.D. 280.” Finally, to the period between 260 and 280 we may assign 
a sarcophagus in Boston, showing the deceased (with drilled hair and beard 
down to the neck) standing between two sets of the Four Seasons (fig. 38). The 
hair of the eight genii shows the drilled technique on a cruder level than that 
encountered in the central portrait.”* 


NUMISMATIC PROBLEMS IN RELATION TO 
PORTRAITS OF THE PERIOD A.D. 260-—285 


Coins provide considerable help for the study of portraiture styles current in 
Rome and throughout the Empire.®° Actually, we find greater stylistic variation 
in coin portraits of the emperors after Gallienus than could be deduced merely 
from the identification of imperial and other portraits in marble and bronze 
that are assigned to this period. In the period 235 to 260 coin portraits from the 
mint of Rome show the hair and beard usually executed in the incised-line 
technique which has been associated in these pages with Roman rather than 
Greek or Asiatic portraits (fig. 40). The coins of Gallienus from 260 to his death 
show frequent shifts to the Antonine styles of rich, curly hair and beard (fig. 41). 
The most startlingly Antonine group of portraits on coins are those of the 
Gallic Emperors, who are known only from their coins. 

Portraits of Postumus (257-268) vary according to the quality of die design 
in Roman Gaul and near the frontiers, but his finest medallions and coins are 
closely modelled on the elaborately treated portraits of the Antonines and their 
African successor Septimius Severus (fig. 42).8! The general character of design 
and the selection of reverse types in the coins of Postumus are based so closely 
on those of Septimius Severus as to suggest a consciously-directed Severan 
revival; we should remember that in the decades after the sack of Athens and 
Antioch the Antonine and Severan periods must have been thought of as the 
most recent “Golden Ages” of the Roman Empire. Trajan and Augustus were 
still names to remember, but it was the relatively stable and prosperous 
Antonine and Severan periods that were immediately followed by the half- 
century of chaos.** The artist of the Boston head may have been just as 


”® Stuart Jones, Palazzo det Conservatort, pl. 26; cf. also Conservatori, Scala, II, 11, pl. 11. 

a Acc. no. 92.2583; G. H. Chase, Greek and Roman Antiquities. A Guide to the Classical Collection 
(Boston, 1950), p. 153, fig. 201. 

A sarcophagus front with hunting scene, dated by Cagiano at the end of the third century A.D., 
manifests the Graeco-Asiatic style in striking fashion in the hair and beards of the principal hunter 
and his four subordinates; the sarcophagus should be dated about a.p. 260: M. Cagiano de Azevedo, 
Le antichita di Villa Medici (Rome, 1951), p. 96, no. 191, pl. 41. 

8° For this period, see generally: R. Delbrueck, Die Minzbildnisse von Maximinus bis Carinus, Das 
vomische Herrscherbild, III, 2 (Berlin, 1940); M. Leeb, A Numismatic Approach to Stylistic Problems in 
Roman Portraiture of the Period 268 to 284 4.D. (M. A. Dissertation, New York University, 1950) 
Marsyas, 7 (1953), p. 82. 

8! Felletti Maj’s enlarged photograph of the famous aureus of Postumus with facing bust, in the 
British Museum, shows the dependence on Antonine and Severan prototypes in a dramatic fashion 
(op. cit., pl. xLvitt, fig. 160; cf. also fig. 161 ff.). 

*2 A point developed at length in the writer’s ‘Copying in Roman Imperial Die Design,’ NumCire, 
LX, no. 7 (1952), p. 356f. 
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dependent on recollections of Antonine and Severan prosperity in choosing or 
developing his portrait type as were the die designers of Postumus. 

Among the Gallic successors of Postumus, Victorinus (ca. A.D. 265-267) often 
has anumismatic portrait that recalls in retrospect the Antonine bust from Spain 
now in Boston, which we have cited as a second-century forerunner of the new 
Boston head. The style of the coin portraits, as well as of the reverses used by 
Victorinus is one of near-mannerism, with the same long face and delicate curls 
as are seen in the Antonine head from Spain. In general, the figures and letter- 
ing on the coins of Victorinus achieve an attenuated grace rare in these 
troubled years.®? After the Gallic Empire in the West, the portraits in the 
principal Roman series shed many of the revivalist qualities achieved under 
Gallienus; as in bronze and marble portraits, the features of emperors on their 
coins are rendered with a reliance on the old tradition of linear incision (fig. 
43). On coins, however, portraits in the style of the Boston head are far from 
exceptional, an important point considering that in monumental sculpture we 
often date objects merely by their association with coins. 

In the coin portraits of Quintillus, brother of Claudius II Gothicus (270), 
the woolly hair and plastically rendered beard offer a contrast to most portraits 
of Claudius or of his successor Aurelianus (270-275), under whom the numis- 
matic transition to Constantinian and later styles can be said to begin in 
earnest (fig. 44).84 In portraits of the thoroughly Roman Emperors Tacitus 
and Florianus (275-276), the fashion of incised hair and beard on the cheeks is 
often combined with plastically rendered curls, especially noticeable under the 
jaws and on the neck. As for Carinus, we find several types of portrait on his 
coins: incised hair, delicately treated yet thick, curly beard; or, more richly 
treated hair, and luxuriant, baroque curls under the jaws (fig. 45). 

Concerning the numismatic portraits of Numerianus, it is sufficient to note 
that the contrasts in style suggest softness and humanism, instead of being in 
the military tradition. Some heads of Numerianus on his coins are as baroque, 
to use the terminology of the modern historian of art, as those of the Emperor 
Quintillus. The identification of Numerianus as the subject of the new head in 
Boston depends on the small series of medallions and coins that date from the 
end of the young Emperor’s career and show him in the full beard we would 
expect in an essentially literary presentation in marble. The Boston head seems 
to take up this literary presentation and give it all the depth, accentuation, and 
breadth that was possible in a major work in this unusual style, a style that 
grew out of a long tradition ultimately derived from the Greek and Western 
Asiatic portraits of the fourth century B.c.% 


88 Felletti Maj, loc. cit., fig. 164; pls. XLIX—Lx illustrate most of the remaining numismatic develop- 
ments touched on here, The two portraits of Numerianus (figs. 207, 208) show some beard and woolly 
hair but not the fuller beard of the Boston head. 

8* See C. Vermeule, ‘‘Eastern Influences in Roman Numismatic Art a.v. 200-400,’ Berytus, XII 
(1956-57), p. 94, note I. 

®° The bearded man in Boston from the Agora at Assos, a portrait of about A.p. 230, gives visual 
form to the precise workmanship of Greek fourth-century classicism in its transition through Late 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Empire (inv. no. 84.65; Bulletin, tvt [1958], p. 74f., fig. 5) 
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CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages a number of points have been taken up and restated in 
different forms. Since no one save the compiler of abstracts expects all argu- 
ments to be condensed in a list of conclusions, a recapitulation can include only 
those ideas that are essential for the understanding of the portrait with which 
this paper has been concerned: 

1. [he head in Boston was carved in the generation from A.D. 265 to 285. 
It was found in the area of Rome. 

2. The style of carving is traditional to Western Asia Minor in the second and 
third centuries A.D. and can be traced throughout these centuries in portraits 
in the area of Rome. It is a style especially associated with the Hellenic 
portraits, the secondary figures, and the decorative carving of the best sarco- 
phagi of the period. 

3. The style of the head revives that of the portraits of the period of Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus, and this revival may have been influenced by the 
identity of the sitter. 

4. The Boston portrait may represent Marcus Aurelius Numerianus, an 
Emperor of good reputation and a man of literary accomplishments, who died 
at the age of thirty-two in Thrace, under very suspicious circumstances, in 
A.D. 284. Coin portraits providing the closest parallels belong to the last 
months of the Emperor’s life. 

5. Coins of the twenty years in question, especially the Gallic ones, show how 
frequently a ruler was represented in the Hellenic and Antonine baroque 
traditions that are combined in the Boston head, although in all branches of art 
a more severe, simpler style had been in vogue for portraits from the last 
years of Alexander Severus onwards. Coins also show how often the two styles 
alternated in portraits of the same Emperor or Caesar. 

These ideas are by no means original or revolutionary, but they bear restate- 
ment when new evidence appears in their support. The head recently added to 
the collections in Boston is, in the last analysis, of more-than-average importance 
as a work of art; there are few portraits of the same quality surviving from this 
period —twenty crucial years in the struggle of the Roman Empire to outlive 
a half-century of internal strife and disasters on its frontiers. The new head also 
reminds us that much can be done in studies of ancient iconography to identify 
portraits and groups of portraits that stand somewhat apart from the main 
artistic trends of a given age. These portraits are often disregarded or wrongly 
dated in periods to which they seem to have a stylistic affinity. There are more 
parallels to the new head in the decades when it was made than one realizes 
at first. 
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2. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. Head of a Man (ca. A.D. 265-285). Three-quarter View to right 
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7. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. Bust of the Emperor Balbinus (A.p. 288 
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10. Rome, Museo Capitolino. A Roman, perhaps the Emperor Hostilianus (a.p. 251 
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11. Rome, Museo Capitolino. The Emperor Gallienus (A.D. 2538-268) 





12. Northampton, Mass., Smith College Art Museum. Gallienus 
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16. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. Bust of a Roman, perhaps Marcus Aurelius as Caesar 
ca. A.D. 155) 
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21. Rome, Museo Nuovo Capitolino. Bust of an Officer (ca. A.D. 225-235) 
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24. Madrid, Museo del Prado. Portrait, from Italy (ca. A.D. 250) 





25. Athens, National Museum. Portrait of a Cosmetes (A.D. 220-230) 
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29. Rome, Musei Vaticani. Bronze Medallion. 
Numerianus as Augustus and Consul (A.D. 283) 





30. Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori. 
Colossal Head of the Emperor Carinus (a.D. 282-285) 


31. Rome, Museo Vaticano. Bust of a Young Imperator (ca. A.D. 310) 
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33. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Colossal Head of Constantine the Great (ca. A.D. 325 





34. Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano. Sarcophagus from Acilia (ca. a.p. 270-280) 
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40. Silver Medallion. 41. Silver Medallion. 
Philippus I (A.p. 244-249) Gallienus and Salonina (A.D. 260-268) 





42. Bronze Sestertius. 43. Bronze Medallion. 
The Emperor Postumus (A.D. 257-268) The Emperor Probus (a.p. 276-282) 





44. Gold Aureus. | 45. Gold Aureus. 
Constantine the Great (A.D. 306-337) The Emperor Carinus (A.D. 282-285) 


Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
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1. The Emperor Maximianus Herculeus (286-310). 
Samuel Putman Avery Fund. 61.1136 





Maximianus Herculeus and the 
Cubist Style in the Late Roman 
Empire, 295 to 310 
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HE MARBLE HEAD illustrated here is only a fragment, the ruin of a human 
likeness in marble (Figs. 1, 2). Notwithstanding, it is practically a unique 
survival of the cubist style in Tetrarch portraiture, the imperial court style 
which marked the decade of transition to Constantinian portraiture on the eve of 
Christian toleration in the Roman Empire. The style is excellently documented on 
coins of Diocletian (284-305) and the three rulers whom he co-opted to share the 
burdens of empire. Monumental portraits in the cubist idiom of the decade from 295, 
however, have scarcely survived, and few among the few survivors can be linked 
with Diocletian or his co-emperor Maximianus Herculeus (286-305) and their two 
junior colleagues, Galerius and Constantius Chlorus. Coin-portraits suggest this 
battered marble head is a likeness of Maximianus Herculeus. The portrait may have 
been carved before 305, or it may be a product of the following five years, when the 
Roman Empire possessed as many as seven rulers at one time. Among these was 
Maximianus, who was unsatisfied with inactivity and attempted a return to power, 
one which ended in his permanent elimination from the imperial scene. 





Description of the Portrait 


A careful description of the head is not out of place, since so much needs elabo- 
ration. The lower jaw is missing, as is most of the left cheek. The head has been 
broken in two diagonally, from just behind the left eye to the back beyond the right 
ear. The nose is gone and the ears, which were originally almost roughed out, are 
damaged. There are modern pick-marks and abrasions on the surface. A large rec- 
tangular dowel-hole in the back of the head evidently served to attach it to the niche 
in which the statue stood. A small piece on the right cheek has been reattached. 
Another piece, behind it, is now missing. 

The hair is blocked-out, and its surfaces have been indicated by picks of the chisel. 
The ears are set off by a smoothed-out area in the hair and beard. The beard is a series 
of smaller, sharper picks. A horizontal and a vertical furrow mark the wrinkles of the 
brow. The eyebrows were also treated in the same fashion as the beard. The upper 
eyelids have no overfold, and the pupils consist of deeply-incised single circles. The 
neck was thick and bull-like, suiting the cubist tendencies of the portrayal. The 
marble is certainly Greek, possibly from northwest Asia Minor or the island of 
Proconnesus in the Sea of Marmora. These quarries were used extensively in Late 
Antiquity. A precise provenience for the head is not known. It was seen years ago on 
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the art market in Rome, and from the mounting gives evidence of having been in a 
European private collection. 

The total visual aspect of the head is one of simplification into three parts: the hair 
and beard, the skin of the face and neck, and the large eyes with their curiously in- 
cised pupils. It is the result of design, not the accidents of damage, that these human 
details present the aspect of having been incised in the surface rather than modelled 
from the cube of marble. It is the adherence to rectangles that gives this style of por- 
traiture the name “‘cubist.’’ The sculptor has created a portrait without a soul, a 
likeness devoid of inner life and feeling. In the large eyes it remembers the formulae 
of more psychological, more spiritual and philosophic portraits of the earlier part of 
the third century a.p. This “cubist” head is unlike the portraiture of the reign of 
Constantine the Great (306-337), which reintroduced much Hellenistic plasticity and 
sculptural form into a classical art so conceptual as the marble fragment shown here. 
After Constantine the Great, in the later fourth and in the fifth centuries, Roman 
imperial portraiture progressed rapidly toward the ‘iconism’ of Byzantine style. This 
was not the cubist conceptualism developed in the last decade of the First Tetrarchy 
(the rule of Diocletian and his three colleagues); it was a more elegant, more refined 
and courtly conceptualism drawing much from the mannerist tendencies to elon- 
gation inherent in Hellenistic painting and sculpture, and in Roman art of the 
Antonine age (circa 150 to 200). 


Maximianus Herculeus and his Rivals 


Between 305 and 307 at least seven men were involved in the affairs of empire, in 
a rivalry from which Constantine the Great ultimately emerged as undisputed ruler 
of the Roman world. Despite the “cubist” style the individual features of these men 
can be distinguished, and, as indicated, comparison with their coins leads to the 
suggestion that this mutilated marble represents Maximianus Herculeus. He was 
named “Herculeus” because of his admiration for that Roman divinity, a foil to 
Diocletian’s obsession with the cult of Jupiter or Jove. This obsession gave Diocletian 
the name of “Jovius.”” Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximianus, to give his full name, 
ruled Italy and the West from 292 to 305, while his senior colleague Diocletian 
governed the East. He abdicated with Diocletian in May 305 but returned to power 
in 306 at the behest of his ambitious son Maxentius. Intrigues against his son forced a 
second abdication in 308, and three years later he committed suicide at Marseilles, 
having tried to overpower his astute son-in-law, Constantine the Great. This brief 
sketch emphasizes the family connections among all these colleagues of and successors 
to Diocletian, a fact which complicates their portraiture. They were all closely related 
by blood or marriage, but this did nothing to prevent their civil wars. 

Their complicated histories may be further summarized briefly. Diocletian ruled 
with his colleague Maximianus from 292 to 305. They bore the title of ‘Augustus.’ 
The two junior rulers, Galerius (also named Maximianus) and Constantius Chlorus, 
were given the title of ‘Caesar.’ On the abdication of the Augusti in 305, Galerius and 
Constantius Chlorus moved up to the positions of Augustus. Maxentius, not in the 
line of succession, made himself Augustus in 306. Galerius allowed his nephew 
Maximinus Daza to become Caesar in 305 and himself died of the plague in 311. In 
308 Maximinus Daza and Licinius both assumed the title of Augustus, but their 
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quarrelling led to Daza’s defeat in 313. In the interim, Constantius Chlorus had died 
at York in 306; his son Constantine the Great moved up from Caesar to Augustus in 
307. The narrowing-down process was even more pronounced after the suicide of 
Maximianus and the death of Galerius. Constantine defeated Maxentius at the gates 
of Rome in 312 in the famous battle of the Mulvian Bridge (won, it is said, in the 
sign of the Cross). Licinius, the remaining rival of Constantine the Great and his 
brother-in-law, was put to death in 324. 


2. Side view of Fig. 1. 
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3a. Gold Aurei of the Roman Emperors from Diocletian to Constantine the Great. 
Top row, left to right: Maxentius as Caesar, Galerius Augustus, Constantius Chlorus 
Augustus. Center row, left to right: Maximianus Senior Augustus (Second Reign), Galerius 
Maximianus Augustus, Galerius Maximianus Augustus. Bottom row, left to right: 
Diocletian, Constantine the Great (Caesar), Maximinus Daza Caesar. 
Theodora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Zoe Wilbour. 59.494-512 


3b. Top row, left to right: Maxentius Augustus, Maxentius Augustus, Maximianus Herculeus. 
Bottom row, left to right: Maximianus Herculeus, Galerius Caesar, Constantius Augustus. 
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The Numismatic Evidence 

Fortunately, all these principals in the dramatic struggles of Roman imperium in 
the twilight of its pagan phase appear on coins. Identification of this marble portrait 
as Maximianus Herculeus is reached by comparison with the best numismatic evi- 
dence and by a similar process of eliminating the other rulers on the strength of their 
coins. In short, Diocletian is too thin, wrinkled and old, a fact brought out in the 
known marble likenesses of the most senior of all these rulers.? Galerius Maximianus 
was too plump, too jowly and too hairy. Constantius Chlorus had a too-prominent 
nose; he also had a receding upper lip. Maxentius was possessed of a head which 
sloped forward too much to allow his candidacy in the present marble; generally 
speaking, his face was also too sharp. Maximinus Daza was too young; he had too 
little beard, choosing to sport only sideburns. Finally, Constantine the Great 
inherited an enlarged version of his father’s forehead, and he did not wear a beard. 

The fifteen gold aurei used here to show these rulers as die cutters saw them in the 
cubist style are part of a great hoard of Tetrarch gold found a few years ago in the 
western Mediterranean’ area, and evidently assembled late in the year 306 or early in 
307 (Fig. 3).4 The coins are in excellent condition and represent the best products of 
the principal mints in the western half of the Roman Empire. The first portrait of 
Maximianus Herculeus (Fig. 3a, no. 4) belongs to the period of his return to power 
in 306; he is styled with the newly-conceived title of Senior Augustus, created for 
Diocletian and himself on their abdication in 305. The other two aurei (Fig. 3b, nos. 
3, 4) date from the last years of his joint rule with Diocletian. In all three coin- 
portraits he has the close-fitting, well-trimmed cap of hair seen in the marble head. 
The shape of the skull, the single furrow of the brow and the angle of the beard are 
matched on the coins. Close inspection of the aurei even reveals that the die engraver 
has tried to show the thick eyelids setting off the circular pupil with its pinpoint 
center, as seen in the marble. 


4. Philip the Arab, Bronze Sestertius of Seleucia in Cilicia. 
Septimius Severus, Silver Tetradrachm of Antioch in Syria. 
Theodora Wilbour Fund in Memory of Zoe Wilbour. 61.1060, 60.1148 
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The conclusion is inescapable that this marble portrait of one of the successors of 
Diocletian, presumably his senior colleague Maximianus Herculeus, is the very 
epitome of the cubist style at the Roman court in the decade from 300. The large 
rectangular hole in the back of the head, for attachment of the statue to its niche, 
gives a faint clue to the type of setting. If the head was found in Rome, this likeness 
of Maximianus Herculeus may have stood in the Baths of Diocletian, a building with 
countless niches, which was finished in 305 or 306. On the other hand, triumphal 
arches in this period contained niches for statues, and in 303 or 304 Diocletian and 
his colleagues put up an arch in the center of Rome. It stood close to the present 
church of S. Maria in Via Lata until as late as 1523, and various fragments have been 
since identified in Roman collections. Maximian could well have adorned a monu- 
ment such as this.5 Regardless of where this head (and its statue) stood, the portrait 
provides the first really exact surviving monumental three-dimensional parallel to 
the coin-portraits which have been heretofore the chief evidence for Diocletian’s 
cubist style. 

Coins, because of their precise dates and because Diocletian used mintmarks, indi- 
cate that the cubist style came from the Greek east, specifically from the region of 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes in Syria. The style emerges as an abrupt novelty in the 
western mints in A.D. 293 to 294 and arrives almost directly from the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Imperial Antoniniani, a silver or silver-washed coin about twice the size 
of the aureus, struck A.D. 290 to 292 at Cyzicus in northwestern Anatolia and at 
Antioch, have caught this new concept of portraiture. The series of Roman imperial 
Antoniniani struck in the east provide a connection for the genesis of this style back 
to the rule of Philip the Arab, Roman emperor from 244 to 249 (Fig. 4). In the 
numismatics of the Greek imperial east this style can be traced back to the period of 
Septimius Severus, that is, to the years 193 to 211 (Fig. 4).° 


The Cubist Style Traced in Monumental Portraits 


Can the development of the style be traced in monumental portraits? The answer 
is yes. The beginnings, in Rome that is, also lie back in the late Antonine or early 
Severan periods, that is, in the generation from 180 to 200. A little-known portrait of 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius (reigned from 161 to 180) demonstrates the cubism latent 
in what is meant to be a very baroque presentation of the philosopher emperor (Figs. 
5, 6). The head, carved in Pentelic marble, is nearly three times life size and is said 
to have been found near Ostia or one of the other harbors of Rome.’ It probably 
surmounted a statue of the emperor in cuirass, for the crown of the head (now 
missing) was surrounded by a large wreath, undoubtedly an oak wreath. Only the 
ribbons or fillets which tied this wreath remain, lying along the back of the neck. 
Marcus Aurelius was honored after his death as a god, and this head may have been 
carved in the reign of his son Commodus (180 to 192). It may also have been con- 
ceived early in the rule of Septimius Severus, who claimed to be the adopted son of 
Marcus Aurelius and the brother of Commodus, although he had really won the 
throne by force of arms after the violent death of the latter. 

Antonine and early Severan sculptors loved the full beard and curly hair of Marcus 
Aurelius, Commodus and Septimius. Their likenesses gave every opportunity to use 
the running drill and the bore in undercutting the locks and in setting them off 
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5. Head of Marcus 
Aurelius, Emperor 
161-180. 

The Indiana University 
Art Museum. 





6. Side view of Fig. 5. 
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7. Head of Gordianus m, Emperor 238-244. 8. Side view of Fig. 7. 
Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano. 


from face and ears. Here the sculptor has been no less diligent, and even rather heavy- 
handed, as befitted the colossal scale of his portrait. He has tried to produce a play of 
light and shade in hair and beard, but his concern with the imperial image of the 
sitter has led to failure with respect to qualities of life and motion. Marcus Aurelius 
is like a large, hairy cube, and his face seems flattened into a series of blurred rec- 
tangles. To be sure, loss of the top part of the head compresses the face, but it does 
not explain the fact that the normally sympathetic features of Marcus Aurelius have 
become the distorted reflection rather than the mirror of reality. The genesis of the 
cubist style lies in this portrait carved over a century before that of Maximianus 
Herculeus. 

Gordian 11 ruled the Roman Empire from 238 to 244. He came to the throne at the 
age of thirteen, being the descendant of a family long noted for their championship 
of good government in the Empire. Much was accomplished before Philip the Arab 
instigated his murder, and throughout Asia Minor inscriptions testify to activities of 
engineering and road-building in his name. Such was also the case in Italy. The 
colossal head of Gordian shown here was found at Ostia. This port was ever the con- 
cern of emperors in their efforts to keep the grain supplies flowing from Egypt to 
Rome (Figs. 7, 8).8 The head is half again larger than that of Marcus Aurelius, mak- 
ing it the remains of an extremely impressive statue. The curliness of the hair has 
given way to simply-roughened locks, closely following the contours of the skull. 
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The large eyes with their abstracted gaze are enframed by eyebrows and a moustache 
similarly treated by a series of chisel-cuttings and incisions. Contrast between the 
areas of hair and the flesh surfaces is very marked, and the baroque qualities remain- 
ing in the portrait of Marcus Aurelius have now completely disappeared. The accents 
of simple geometry are much more firmly pronounced in this head. 

From colossal marbles it is not the sudden shift one might suppose in turning to a 
gold pendant medallion less than three inches in diameter (Fig. 9).? The bust of a 
Roman in a fringed cloak and tunic is carried out in minute detail, containing as 
many workings of the surface as would be found in a large bronze or marble head. 
Numismatic parallels indicate this is a man, otherwise unknown, of about A.D. 245, 
the reign of Philip the Arab. His hair is even more compressed than that of Gordian, 
needing only the introduction of rectangular lines above the forehead and at the 
temples to make it like that of Maximianus Herculeus in the marble with which this 
discussion began. The thick neck is very like those seen in the auret of Maximianus 
and his co-rulers. The likeness needs only the “frozen” quality of the eyes and a 
reduction of the lines of forehead and mouth to resemble a cubist portrait of the end 
of the century. This gold pendant is said to have been found along the Egyptian coast 
near Alexandria. If it were made in Alexandria, then it could be added to the 
numismatic evidence for the genesis of the cubist style in the East. The pendant, how- 
ever, was found among jewelry set with Roman aurei, and the whole ensemble may 
have been created in Rome. Furthermore, marble portraits made in the capital around 
250 were just as advanced as this pendant in presenting forerunners of the late third 
century cubist style. 


9. Man of about a.p. 245. Gold Pendant. Kansas City, Missouri. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. 





The baroque traditions of the Antonine age did not die with Marcus Aurelius and 
Septimius Severus. Portraits in which a strong emphasis was placed on elaborate hair 
continued to be painted and carved throughout the third century a.p. The feeling for 
illusionistic life found in late Antonine marbles and bronzes gave way in these por- 
traits to a harder, drier rendering, one which borrowed something of the schema- 
tization of the proto-cubist portraits. The men who preferred to be represented with 
full heads of hair and beards were often Greek men of intellect rather than the rough- 
and-ready Roman soldier-emperors, to whom the proto-cubist style appealed because 
it dispensed with any frills that might be construed as being luxurious, over-intel- 
lectual and un-military. 

When a portrait of the Antonine intellectual type and the proto-cubist type are 
found side by side in the third century, the contrast can be very startling. Such is the 
case on a large marble sarcophagus found about a decade ago at Acilia on the road 
between Rome and Ostia.?° Philosophers and personifications congregate around a 
man of rank and his wife, and they point toward a boy standing at the right front 
corner. The head of the principal man is lost, but the head of the woman survives, 
and the figure of the boy is perfectly preserved to form a powerful focus in the com- 
position (Fig. 10). The sarcophagus should be dated about 270, and it has been sug- 
gested that the young man is an imperial prince. The monument may have been the 


10. Young Roman Prince and a Philosopher. Detail of a Sarcophagus, circa A.D. 270. 
Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano. 
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11. Head of Numerianus, Emperor 
282-284. 
Otis Norcross Fund. 58.1005 





coffin of Salonina, wife of Gallienus (Emperor 253 to 267); in this case the youth 
would be the Caesar Saloninus who was put to death by the usurper Posthumus at 
Cologne in 259 at the age of seventeen. He is seen here in a profiled close-up which 
has allowed the camera to travel across the face of the philosopher next to him. This 
philosopher, balding though he is, wears hair and beard in the plastically-modelled, 
undercut Antonine style; his face is also thought of as a unit of flesh, bone and muscle. 
The lad beyond him, however, has the cap-like hair, large eyes and simple flesh sur- 
faces of the head in the gold pendant and of Gordian m1’s colossal marble portrait. The 
lad anticipates the cubist style of Diocletian and Maximianus by slightly more than a 
generation. 

On the eve of Diocletian’s advent to undisputed rule of the Roman world, the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Numerianus (282-284) sat for a portrait in the style of the 
great Marcus Aurelius of the previous century, after whom his family was named 
(Fig. 11).** Numerianus was a man of intellectual pretensions, a student of things 
Greek, and it was not unexpected that he should have chosen a likeness both Greek in 
spirit and reminiscent of the Antonine period, when the Roman Empire was peaceful 
and prosperous. Other rulers in the crucial decades from 260 to 280 had turned back 
to Antonine and Severan styles for their official portraits. These periods were 
remembered with nostalgia by Romans whose own world was crumbling about 
them. Antonine, and reminiscent of Marcus Aurelius, though the head of Numeri- 
anus may seem at first glance, this portrait is expressed in an idiom not far from the 
cubist portrait of Maximianus Herculeus. The hair is arranged in tight curls around 
the forehead; the eyes are large and emphatic in their heavy lids and circular pupils; 
and the flesh surfaces are moulded into a stiff frontality, despite the effort to indicate 
a turn of the head to the sitter’s left. 
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Conclusions 


The portrait of Maximianus Herculeus is still, despite the similarities cited here, 
very different from any of the predecessors in its development. It is the forceful 
expression of a militant style which dominated Roman imperial court circles for a 
brief period.When the rulers concerned were swept away by death and their own 
internecine rivalries, the cubist style died with them. Constantine the Great emerged 
as sole emperor, and when he transferred the capital to his new city of Constantinople 
on the Bosphorus, he sought out artists who worked in the revived Antonine Roman 
Hellenism traditional to Western Asia Minor. Out of this eastern Roman form of 
Hellenism developed a major current of Byzantine art. Maximianus and his col- 
leagues, however, did save the Roman world from disintegration. Their political 
contributions were many and significant. Their court art was both a manifestation of 
their individuality and a foreshadowing of conceptualism to come in the art of 
Mediaeval Europe. 


CORNELIUS VERMEULE 
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Egyptian Contributions To Late Roman Imperial Portraiture 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


PLATES VI-X 


In the century from 225 to 325 vast and vital changes affected one of the major arts of the Roman 
Empire, the production of official and private portraits. Egypt had contributed much to the formulation of 
Roman portraiture in the last fifty years of the Roman Republic and the first five generations of the Empire, 
that is the Augustan and Julio-Claudian periods. In the years of transition to Late Antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages, the Roman province along the Nile was to make further contributions. These are documented 
here. Throughout the ancient world the chain of upheavals which are now familiar to historians of art swept 
away Hellenistic notions of how man should create his image and substituted a succession of fresh observa- 
tions, eclectic combinations, revivals and new techniques culminating in an immobile image of man. In 
its suave, accomplished form, this distillation of classical currents gone astray is the essence of early Byzantine 
religious and secular art. 


Egypt was no more a participant, no less a spectator in artistic events than other stable provinces of 
the Empire in the century from the death of Marcus Aurelius (180) to the advent of Diocletian (284) and 
his system of government by four rulers, the Tetrarchs. A path to Parthia, Mesopotamia and the trade routes 
to India lay athwart Egypt, and this meant frequent imperial comings and goings. Imperial power had a 
basis in the rich harvests of the Nile, and this guaranteed a residue of artistic creativity in the commercial 
centre of Alexandria and the cities to the south. Being on the other end of fast sea communications from 
Ostia, Egypt received the latest Roman styles sooner than, say, Syria and Anatolia. Coin-types of the mint at 
Alexandria are closer in the second and third centuries to the styles of the capital than are those of Syrian 
Antioch, Tarsus, Ephesos, Pergamon or any other dominant provincial monetary centre. Monumental por- 
traits offer examples of accomplished art, but there is rarely anything that would be startling if excavated in 
Rome. Egyptian artists were not imitators, or merely accomplished provincials. They were working on 
portraits that are worthy rivals of Rome in imaginative attention to detail, but, like the artists of the capital, 
they expressed themselves in the cosmopolitan styles of a world created by Roman centralization and 
systematic dissemination of imperial visual imagery. 

The third century opened with an African emperor, Septimius Severus, securely on a throne won 
after a civic upheaval unparalleled in Rome since the death of Nero. His interest in Egypt was more than 
partly national; he visited the Nile for ostentatious imperial purposes and turned about toward Rome to 
make the capital a centre of worship for his favorites Sarapis, Isis and Horus, the Egyptian Capitoline Triad. 
He had learned about Egyptian gods in Tripolitania, at Lepcis Magna where he and his wife, Julia Domna, 
were immortalized as this Capitoline-Isaic triad. ‘Thus, the Septimius Severus who built temples to Sarapis 
and Isis in Rome, buildings on a scale unrealized by so-called foreign cults, was only bringing to the capital 
the grandiose gifts of a religion learned in the provinces and in the circles farthest removed from the army 
which had propelled him to power. 


After Septimius Severus the passage of power shifted to Syria and back to Rome. Severus Alexander 
passed through Egypt on his way to the Persian Wars early in the fourth decade of the third century. His 
coins document a transition from the Roman military image back to the Hellenistic ideal about 230. The 
military emperors of the decades from 240 sent some portraits to Egypt, and these were faithfully copied in 
public and private likenesses. There is a silence from 260 to 285, the years when Gallienus was presiding 
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over a political disintegration and an artistic rearmament in Rome. Occasional work in marble and por- 
traits in precious metals speak of an art firmly rooted in Rome and carefully spread to Alexandria. Egypt 
went on satisfying local officials and private citizens with a portraiture approximately a decade behind 
work in Rome. Suddenly, about 295, a transformation hit the world of Rome, and this change had a basis 
in the workshops of Alexandria, Memphis and lesser cities from the Delta to the quarries near the cataracts. 
Egypt’s interests lay in her control of stones harder than marble; the export of porphyry was particularly 
important. aor a a 

Severus Alexander visited Egypt i in 231 on his way to indecisive struggle against the Persians, and 
thereafter the province existed as witness to the Sassanian dangers on the eastern frontier. When, thirty 
years later Antioch fell, Anatolia was threatened, and Valerian was tricked into captivity, conditions re- 
mained the same so far as imperial art was concerned, although economic forces were clearly on the decline. 
The closest Egypt came to war, other than revolts, was in 273 when Aurelian restored Syria to the Empire 
by obliterating Palmyra and salvaging the trade routes through the Mesopotamian valley. In 2096 there was 
a major Alexandrian uprising, one that gave Domitius Domitianus to the throne, but after a few months 
Diocletian and his colleagues regained the control they were to keep until the breakup of the Tetrarchy in 
the years 306 to 312. 

_ The artistic point of devarinre: is a head of tlre emperor Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximianus, exe- 
cuted in Greek marble and found in Rome or its vicinity (pl. v1, figs. 1, 2). Battered though it is, the portrait 
speaks in terms of great power. Inordinately large eyes with circular panies: in the centres give the face an 
unreal appearance. not lessened by the schematic line of the forehead, the hair sharply defined in incised 
lines, and a rude beard that is also merely picked onto the cheeks. A large, rectangular hole in the back of 
the head suggests it once surmounted a statue set in and attached to a niche. Such niches with statues of 
Diocletian and his three Tetrarch colleagues were parts of triumphal arches of the early fourth century, such 
as the arch of Galerius at Salonika. This head may have once graced a monument of this type in the old 
imperial capital. Maximianus, surnamed Herculeus, ruled with Diocletian from 286 until their abdication 
in 305. He could not remain inactive, however, and returned to struggle and intrigue for power for five 
years from 306. Constantine the Great finally forced his suicide as a curtain-raiser to the final struggle with 
the emperor Maxentius, who was Maximianus’s son. This portrait is one of the few surviving imperial 
examples of the so-called Tetrarch “‘cubist style” in Mediterranean marble and found in Italy. This style, 
well documented on contemporary coins, was shaped in sculpture at the hands of artists working in Egypt. 
As it emerged fully developed in the decade from 296, it is one of Egypt’s important contributions not only 
to a late phase of ancient art but to the development of Mediaeval styles in western Europe out of the 
official portraiture of the Late Empire. The Tetrarch cubist style gave way to a classical reaction or revival 
under Constantine the Great in the years from 315 to 330, but, like all radical changes in art, elements of its 
message survived to be incorporated in Roman art of the fourth century and early Byzantine periods. 

Three sets of sculptures in porphyry, the Egyptian stone, bring the story of the cubist style from Italy 
to Egypt and back again to Rome. The bust of a Tetrarch found at Athribis (presumably the city of that 
name in the Delta) has been variously identified as Galerius (junior partner and successor to Diocletian in 
the East), Maximinus Daza (in the East from 308 to 313) or Licinius I (co-emperor with Constantine the 
Great from 307 to 323) (pl. vu, fig. 3). The features are general enough in the cubistic idiom that identifica- 
tion beyond ‘“‘a younger member of the first or second Tetrarchy” is impossible. The important thing is that 
the head and bust, wrapped in a general’s cloak, show on a high qualitative level how the cubist style was fully 
developed and refined in hard reddish-purple porphyry before being brought to Nicaea, to Salonika or to 
Rome for transference to the softer, more-traditional Pentelic and Greek island marbles of the better im- 
perial sculptors’ workshops. The big pupils, round eyes, picked-out beard and straight hairline of Maxi- 
mianus explain themselves when we see that, wherever the cubist style had its ultimate roots, the final 
details of development were worked out in studios and stoneyards up the Nile,.at Memphis or in Alexandria. 
Egypt had made a similar, very material contribution about 50 B.c. when. it was realized by artists in 
Alexandria or in Rome how admirably suited were hard, colored stones, and the techniques involved in 
shaping them, to the production of portraits in the Roman Republican, fact-bound or veristic style. 
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Ptolemais or Akkon (tAkka or St. Jean d’Acre) lies in Phoenicia-Judaea, south of Sidon or Tyre and 
a similar distance to the north from Caesarea. Like Caesarea it was a major Roman site and from its ruins 
in 1258 the Venetian admiral Lorenzo Tiepolo appears to have extracted the pair of statues of the four 
Tetrarchs, grouped two by two and now set either side of a pillar outside San Marco in Venice. Details of 
the statues of Diocletianus and a partner, who may be Maximianus Herculeus (without his beard) or 
Galerius, show the elegance within the Tetrarch cubist framework of these statues patently exported from 
some workshop in Egypt (pl. vu, fig. 4). What does not show in the detail is the way their bodies have been 
elongated, almost to the point of distortion, in anticipation of the trend to exaggeration of dematerialized 
proportions which is a signature of Byzantine departure from traditional classical canons. The simple, yet 
graceful reduction of details in the faces of these rulers as conceived by a Romano-Egyptian sculptor makes 
their portraits seem very much the courtly provincial counterpart of the Maximianus from Rome. 

There remains a need to connect this burst of activity in the porphyry studios along the Nile with the 
imperial capital along the Tiber. Rome was less a world centre under the Tetrarchs than one of several 
imperial capitals. We have mentioned Nicaea and Salonika, with their Tetrarch triumphal arches; time has 
dealt very harshly with the early fourth century, but the style is seen also in architectural decoration at 
Diocletian’s Dalmatian palace at Spalato and in painterly mosaic in the imperatorial portraits of the villa, 
perhaps that of Maximianus Herculeus during an interval of retirement, at Piazza Armerina in Sicily. The 
porphyry Tetrarchs, Diocletianus and Maximianus, of the Vatican Library, are as crude and dumpy as 
their counterparts from Ptolemais are elegant, within the forceful idiom of their style (pl. vu, fig. 5). They are 
the true mirrors of brutal disturbance in the decade from 305. Precise provenience is vague, but it is evident 
they were exported to Rome in antiquity and extracted from the ruins of some Late Antique building in the 
Renaissance or earlier. In the emphasis on picked-out beards they are closer to the bust from Athribis than 
the Maximianus from Rome or the San Marco heads. Egypt had evolved a forceful primitivism in sculpture 
at a time when imperial productivity in the arts was only beginning to recover from the sack of Antioch 
forty years earlier, from the revolt and decimation of artists (mint-workers) in Rome under Aurelian and the 
disasters brought by barbarians and usurpers in the decades from 260. 

How far the Tetrarch cubist style had departed from the late Antonine baroque can be measured 
by turning the clock back to the early third century and examining a lifesized head of the emperor Septimius 
Severus (193 to 211). Although found in the vicinity of Rome, this is one of the so-called Sarapis portraits 
of the African ruler from Lepcis Magna, a head in which the corkscrew locks of hair over the forehead, the 
side curls and beard are arranged in conscious recollection of the colossal early Hellenistic cult-statue by 
Bryaxis the Younger in the Ptolemaic Serapeum at Alexandria (pl. vm, fig. 6). The drill, both points and run- 
ning grooves, has been used to enhance the play of light and shade that followed the eyes across the polished 
surfaces of the face. Septimius Severus has been given the nobility of an Antonine philosopher, such as 
Marcus Aurelius (161 to 180); in fact, Severus nursed the official fiction that he was the adopted son of 
Marcus and therefore a legitimate ruler in the descent from Antoninus Pius, Hadrian and Trajan. This is a 
standard portrait in its combination of Roman and Egyptian Hellenistic iconography. Work of this type 
was done in Egypt or in Ostia or in Tripolitania, and it is hard to say whether the provinces contributed 
anything to the sculptural style as the course of Antonine illusionism drew to its close. 

The colossal marble and stucco portrait of the emperor Severus Alexander (222 to 235) is a curious 
document of continuity in the Romano-Egyptian world and an illustration of conservative tendencies in 
the years around 231. The portrait started life as someone else, probably Ptolemy IV or Ptolemy VI or 
even Mark Anthony before 31 B.c., and received its Sarapis locks over the forehead and its stucco beard 
when the huge cult image was transformed into a likeness of Severus Alexander (pl. vim, fig. 7). This probably 
took place in or after 231, when the last of the Severans and bearer of a name great in eastern conquests, 
passed through Egypt on his way to the Persian frontiers. The vacant stare stems partly from the fact the 
painted pupils have vanished. Severus Alexander, like Septimius Severus, was represented in the guise of 
the Alexandrian Sarapis. While the head of Septimius Severus no doubt graced a togate statue, the head of 
Severus Alexander may well have belonged to a colossus which showed the young ruler in the tunic and full 
himation of Sarapis. This is from its Hellenistic origins, a conservative portrait with ultimate roots in the 
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ruler-iconography of successors to Alexander the Great throughout the Mediterranean world. The very 
counterpart of this portrait in its Roman transformation can be seen in an anonymous likeness, a so-called 
Fayoum portrait in tempera on panel, of a man who was not long dead when Alexander visited Alexandria 
(pl. vi, fig. 8). The same Hellenistic values in sculpture have been achieved purely in painting, with large 
brown eyes looking out rather soulfully from a brownish face enframed by zig-zagging black and brown 
curly hair. 

About this time the Hellenistic residue in northwest Asia Minor was producing a much more dreamy, 
soul-inspiring portrait. ‘The man from Miletopolis in Mysia is typical of this late survival of the Pergamene 
school at its best (pl. vu, fig. 9). The large eyes are not much different, but it is the “‘part’’ of the unruly hair 
and the tilt of the head that give this portrait its dreamy appearance. If the Tetrarch cubist style, one so in- 
timately bound up with Egypt, was foreshadowed in the third century or earlier, it was not in Egypt itself, 
in western Asia Minor or in Rome. Egypt was too strongly rooted in a conservative Hellenistic tradition and 
too tied artistically as well as politically to the capital in Rome or, at second best, to the sculptural styles 
of Athens and Roman melting-pots such as Ephesos. Asia Minor, as represented by the young man from 
Miletopolis, had a series of Antonine revivals and transformations of dramatic Hellenistic styles which 
were exciting and original in their results but not productive of earth-shaking changes. 

Still, the Tetrarch style did not arrive in Egypt or Rome in a single day. It had to come from some- 
where, and its sources are easy to document. They lay on the eastern frontier of the Roman Empire, and they 
were brought to the imperial capital from Palmyra in Syria in the generation after Aurelian ravished that city 
and brought the province of Syria (and adjacent lands) back into the Empire. Why did workshops in Rome 
need artists from the eastern frontier, from Antioch or Tarsus or Caesarea in Judaea or Ptolemais-Akkon or 
Alexandria in the period from Probus (276 to 282) to the abdication of the First Tetrarchy in 305? The an- 
swer has been anticipated in the bit about the destruction of six thousand craftsmen, after a prolonged siege, 
in the imperial mint in Rome about the time Palmyra fell. The vacuum had to be filled from somewhere, 
and artists flocked or were transplanted to the capital from Syria in the wake of Aurelian. Many of these artists 
may have been captured or lured to Persia to work in a highly oriental style for the revived Sassanian Empire 
in the generation before the Roman legions under Aurelian came thundering back into the East. The new 
styles begin to appear on coins of Aurelian’s successors, and they conquer the Roman Empire with a rush in 
the decade after 296, the year of Diocletian’s monetary reforms which established a uniform system of Roman 
imperial mints from Londinium to Antioch in Syria and Egyptian Alexandria. 

How deeply rooted were anticipations of the Tetrarch cubist style in the art of the East can be gauged 
by comparing a Palmyrene bust dated by H. Ingholt in the first half of the second century A.D. (pl. rx, fig. 10). 
The big, frozen eyes and stylized hair are there, the latter lying like a tight fur cap around the forehead. 
We know that this rather timeless Palmyrene style was practiced in the local limestone, in complex funerary 
chambers filled with portraiture, from the first century to the termination of the city’s power. Transfer the 
handsome softness of this young man with his finger-rings and pallium to the forceful roughness of an Illyrian 
peasant-soldier such as Maximianus Herculeus and you have the flowering of the Tetrarch court style. 
Egypt’s contribution was to popularize the style by showing the ancient world that it was best represented in 
the hard colored stones indigenous to her quarries. 

A head of the ill-fated emperor Numerianus (282 to 284) shows the Tetrarch style in its most Hellenic 
form on the eve of its emergence as a force in the art of the capital (pl. rx, fig. 11). Like the Septimius Severus, 
this portrait comes from the vicinity of the imperial capital, probably from one of its harbor-complexes. The 
hair and beard try to recall the Antonine illusionistic plasticity of the Septimius Severus, but they have begun 
to settle in the groove of unreality or conceptual systematization so far as relationship to nature is concerned. 
Yet, this is a very sophisticated portrait, polished in spirit as well as surfaces. There was something crude and 
brutal about the Tetrarch cubist style, perhaps because it was so encouraged by military men. After all, in 
the revolt of 296, the Tetrarchs had to show their sternest natures in dealing with the city of Alexandria. 
They could not have been pleasant men to the artists who perpetuated their faces in porphyry. 

In an eastern Mediterranean textile of the fifth century a.p., a work found in Egypt, we see that the 
Romano-Egyptian portrait style of the early fourth century did not pass away from the decorative folk-arts of 
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the Empire (pl. x, fig. 12). The official who clings groundlessly to the curtain he is pulling back documents the 
transition of the Tetrarch cubist style to the early Middle Ages. His large, acentric eyes, his comb-tooth hair 
and his heavy-nosed face would be as at home in the art of a Romanesque cathedral or a Bayeux tapestry as 
in the ancient world shortly before the rise of Islam. 

Our concern with official imperial portraiture and with courtly styles, whether seen in the likeness 
of an emperor or in the reflection of a Fayoum portrait, has left little room for so-called Coptic art. Coptic 
painting, sculpture, textiles, or ivory reliefs, whether they belong to the pagan or Christian phases of Roman 
and early Byzantine Egypt, are the local parallel to the folk-art tradition which lay beneath classical art in 
Italy and the Latin West. As the folk-art tradition emerged to major importance in the ateliers of the Arch 
of Constantine in Rome from 312 to 320, so Coptic art came into its own in Egypt as a strong supplement to 
altered Hellenistic and imperial classicism. In Italy and in Greece or Western Asia Minor, classicism reas- 
serted itself in the generations after the founding of Constantinople in 325. The folk-art tradition, which had 
been partly tied in with the Tetrarch cubist style and which had a generation of activity on its own in Rome, 
became again one style among many in the fourth century. The Hellenistic elements which it joined to form 
Byzantine art, on lofty and lesser levels, would have taken new, vital forms in Egypt after the seventh century 
if the world of Rome had not become the world of Islam. As it was, the Hellenistic traditions of Alexandria 
showed surprising vitality over and above their Coptic counterparts in the fifth and sixth centuries. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Note 


William Stevenson Smith and Adolph S. Cavallo have kindly furnished photographs used here. The 
majority of illustrations were prepared by Edward J. Moore, figure 7 being the work of Dietrich Widmer 
of Basel. Besides these, I am grateful to Bernard V. Bothmer and Edward L. B. Terrace for suggestions. 
Mary B. Comstock has collaborated in preparing this note for publication. 

For the Septimius Severus and the Alexander Severus, see BMFA 58 (1960) 13-25; the Numerianus 
and comparable portraits are published in detail in Dumbarton Oaks Studies 15 (1961) 2-22. The photographs 
of porphyry Tetrarchs are taken from R. Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke (Berlin-Leipzig, 1932) and H. P. 
L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichte des Spatantiken Portrats (Oslo, 1933), where they are documented in detail. 
The numismatic evidence for the development of the Tetrarch styles out of Egyptian, Syrian, Palmyrene 
and Sassanian art is collected in Berytus 12 (1956-1957) 85-100. 
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THE COLOSSUS OF PORTO RAPHTI IN ATTICA 


(PLATES 24-27) 


N the summer of 1960, while excavations were taking place on the promontory of 

Koroni, the excavators asked me to join them in a study of the colossal statue set 

on a high base atop the conical island at the mouth of Porto Raphti’s spacious bay. 
Accordingly, an expedition to the island was made in July 1960." 


THE STATUE 


A woman (PI. 24), headless and armless, wears a girt chiton, or chiton in the 
form of a peplos, and sits on a rectangular throne of rocks, terminating in a slightly 
uneven plinth. Her right arm was raised and extended, and her left arm rested on her 
left thigh, or just above it. Her left leg was drawn back, raising her left knee; her 
right leg was relaxed, as the lower limb and foot were extended. These are both 
missing from just below the knees. Traces of the right foot are visible on the plinth. 
The cloak or himation falls down the back in tight zigzag folds. It is also arranged 
over the raised right arm, around the shoulders from right to left (pinned with a 
brooch on the right shoulder ?), down the left side and over the left leg to the plinth. 

The head and upper part of the neck were worked separately and inset. The 
statue may possibly have been knocked off its base at some time and damaged on the 
bottom. The bottom is uneven, as the view from the back bears out. The base has 
been reinforced with stonework and is now held by a pair of iron bands bolted at 
front and back (Pl. 25, a, b,e). The marble of statue and base is Pentelic, that of the 
latter being much coarser than the block of the sculpture. The remains of holes for 
clamps, two of which are visible in the front view, indicate that some of the smaller 
blocks of the base were set in new positions when the modern repairs took place. 


1 James McCredie prepared the photographs shown here except as indicated below. Eugene 
Vanderpool has offered numerous helpful observations in the investigations of the statue. In the 
summer of 1935 Sterling Dow visited the island, took the photograph reproduced on Plate 25, a, 
and likewise pursued the saga of the “ Raphti”’ on his return to Athens. His notes made at that 
time and his evaluation of the early travelers have proven invaluable as source for and corroboration 
of what appears here. The Photographic Library of the German Institute in Athens supplied the 
visual counterpart, shown here (PI. 25, e), to the testimonia of topographers working in Greece in 
the three decades from 1870 to 1900; José Dorig identified the travelers of 1893. Plate 26, a and b 
are also from German Institute photographs. Lucy Talcott made the identification of the “ scissors.” 
After this study was completed, Friedrich Matz suggested the other two travellers of 1893 were 
Alfred Briickner (bearded, wearing hat) and Paul Wolters (not visible in Pl. 25, e, but seen in 
another German Institute photograph of the Raphti). 
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Dodwell’s view (Pl. 25, d) shows these lying on the ground in the early nineteenth 
century. 

The statue is 2.35 m. high. The width at the seat is 1.40 m. and at the back of the 
base 1.77 m. The base is 2.00 m. high. 

On the basis of style it is easy to date the carving in the second century aes 
Christ. The rounded depth of the cutting and the drillwork in the drapery are signa- 
tures of this century. The sharp-edged flatness of the cloak as it falls down the back 
finds parallels in cuirassed statues of Hadrian, the example set up in the middle of 
the Athenian Agora serving as a prime illustration.” For details of treatment in 
general, the seated figures and the reliefs of the monument to Philopappos on Mouseion 
Hill in Athens * provide points of comparison, remembering that the size of the statue 
at Porto Raphti and its extreme weathering, particularly on the front (facing sea- 
ward), make the carving seem coarser. 

Notwithstanding the damage, the statue has many points of aesthetic power and 
forceful beauty. The posture still evokes a feeling of formal majesty, and the view 
of the right side shows the rhythmical transitions from cloak to body to rockwork 
seat and plinth, conveyed in the bunching of drapery and the depth of cutting. The 
fact that the statue portrayed a woman can be stated without question. Just enough 
of the modelling of the chest below the breaks at the neck remains to show this 
(PL. 26, c). The left breast is covered by the folds of the cloak, but the right breast 
is clearly visible beneath the chiton just below the break. Furthermore, no statue of 
a man surviving from the Greek and Roman worlds wears the chiton girt in this 
fashion and hanging in loose overfolds almost to the lap. The drapery goes back to 
that used for statues of female divinities in the late Pheidian periods, and in fact the 
whole concept of the statue recalls sculptures of the West Pediment of the Parthenon. 
The manner in which the Pheidian freedom of dignity and graceful nobility have been 
transformed into an image endowed with thematic formality can be paralleled in 
various cult images and personifications of the Roman imperial period. These Roman 
statues will be taken up again, when the identification and function of the colossus of 
Porto Raphti are discussed. 


THE PROBLEMS 


So large a statue was not dragged up so steep a hill (Pl. 26, b) at the entrance of 
a large harbor (PI. 26, a) for little or no reason. The statue must have had an identity, 
and perhaps a function, important in Attica of the imperial age. The purpose of this 


*E. B. Harrison, Athenian Agora, I, Portrat Sculpture, Princeton, 1953, pp. 71-74, no. 56; 
Vermeule, “ Hellenistic and Roman Cuirassed Statues,” Berytus, XIII, 1959, p. 55, no. 183; E. 
Rosenbaum, 4 Catalogue of Cyrenaican Portrait Sculpture, London, 1960, p. 77, under no. 100. 

°M. Santangelo, “Il monumento di C. Julius Antiochos Philopappos in Atene,” Annuario, 
III-V, 1941-1943, pp. 153-253, especially pp. 200-205. 
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paper is to supply the identity and to suggest the function of the colossus. Much has 
been written about the statue in centuries past. Among visitors to Porto Raphti 
before 1880, only Ludwig Ross (1843) made near-correct identifications, and earlier 
misidentifications have persisted down to the most recent editions of the standard 
guides to Greece. 

The common misapprehension is that the statue represents the Attic hero 
Erysichthon, since Pausanias made vague reference to his tomb at Prasiai (I, 31, 2). 
This identification will be discussed at a number of points in the following pages. 
Since some time in the very remote past, the seated posture of the statue and the 
ample drapery bunched on the lap have inspired local inhabitants to call it the “ Tailor ” 
(‘Padrns). Thus, in the discussions to follow the statue can immediately shed part of 
its anonymous character and appear as the Raphtis or Raphti. It would be super- 
fluous to add that, the Greeks having conferred the name Raphti on the statue, the 
Raphti repaid the kindness by conferring its misnomer on the harbor. Since the Raphti 
can now be clearly recognized as a lady, it seems only fitting that the name of Porto 
Raphti be changed to Porto Modistra! 


EARLY TRAVELERS 
INTRODUCTION 


A glance at the map of Attica, particularly at the map made before 1800 * when 
towns were fewer, reveals the importance of Porto Raphti as a port of access to 
Athens. When weather or political conditions prevented ships from using the Piraeus 
complex, Porto Raphti’s spacious and relatively secure harbor on the eastern coast 
provided an alternative landing place (Pl. 26, a). From Porto Raphti it was slightly 
less than a day’s journey overland by the back route to Athens. The Ptolemaic fort 
at Koroni (see above, pp. 26-61) is evidence that the successors of Alexander the Great 
in the third century B.c. grasped the strategic implications of the harbor. From the 
island of Keos (Kea) fleets or single ships could jump off either around Sounion to the 
Piraeus or up the east coast to Koroni, depending on weather and hostile manetverings. 

These conditions of antiquity carried on with equal force in the Middle Ages and 
later, when Byzantine galleys, Italian traders, Arab and Turkish warships, or the 
vessels of western powers sought to visit or blockade Athens for various reasons. 
Porto Raphti, then, was traversed by persons who might have noticed the statue. 
Their numbers appear to have been quite out of proportion to the attention lavished 


*The Venetian geographer Marco Coronelli’s map of Attica, ca. 1686, shows “ Porto Raphte 
o Rapheta” as the only port on this coast; see J. R. Wheeler, Harv. St. Cl. Phil., VII, 1896, pp. 
177 ff.; D. Sicilianos, Old and New Athens, London, 1960, pp. 169f. In volume III of J. Stuart, 
N. Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, London, 1794, there are Rochette’s comprehensive map of 
Attica (ca. 1790, after the Introduction) and Stuart’s own survey (1753, before p. 1). 
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in early descriptions on isolated monuments removed from the centers of Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Greece. As a result, a number of early travelers saw or mentioned 
the statue and another statue on the smaller island slightly farther in the harbor. In 
the recorded accounts lie many clues to the nature and purpose of the colossus. Since 
these accounts focus on a single object in a relatively deserted area, they can be col- 
lected and compared very neatly. The testimonia contain accuracies, inaccuracies, 
phantasies and deliberate falsehoods which form a telling footnote to how the different 
early travelers looked at antiquity, and consequently to their reliability when dealing 
with sites more important than Porto Raphti. 


TESTIMONIES AND COMMENT 


Niccolo da Martoni, 1395. Liber Peregrinatioms ad Loca Sancta, Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
MSS, Fonds lat. 6521, fols. 67-103 (J. M. Paton, Mediaeval and Renaissance Visitors 
to Greek Lands, Gennadeion Monographs, Ill, p. 31; Judeich, Ath. Mitt., XXII, 
1897, pp. 425, 431-432). 


In February 1395, Niccolo, returning to Italy from Jaffa, found himself on the 
island of Kea or Zea, where his ship took refuge to avoid the Turkish pirates said 
to be in the area. After midnight on the night of the twenty-second to the twenty- 
third of February, they began the run to the Piraeus, but headwinds forced them to 
double back and take the alternate route to Porto Raphti. They reached the harbor 
in the evening of the twenty-third, and Niccolo arrived in Athens the following morn- 
ing after a nocturnal trip through mountains and deserted places in the rain. He 
writes (in Latin) only the following about the port. 

On a certain mountain not far distant from this port are two images in marble, a man and a 
woman. Here it is related concerning these that the aforesaid man once lived and chased the 
aforesaid woman, who was a virgin, for the purpose of knowing her in carnal fashion. She fled 
through these mountains not wishing to submit to his will. When, at length, the woman saw that 


she could not escape the clutches of this man, she directed her prayers to God, that they both be 
turned into images of marble. Her prayers were heard and thus they remain to the present day.® 


These chance comments of late Mediaeval travelers can be notoriously sketchy, 
and it is a mistake to try to read too much into them. Nonetheless, Niccolo appears to 
have sailed between the Koroni headland and the Raphtis island on a windy night, 
when no doubt his as well as the crew’s minds were on other things. He may have 


> De viro et multere conversis in statuas marmoreas. 
Prope quem portum non multum longe in quodam monte, sunt due ymagines de marmore, viri et 
mulieris, de quibus hoc recitatur quod dictus vir existens homo sequebatur dictam mulierem, que 
erat virgo, causa ipsam carnaliter cognoscendi. Ipsa fugiebat per dictos montes nolens se consentire 
voluntati sue. Tandem videns mulier quod non poterat evadere de manibus dicti viri suas preces 
fundit Deo ut converterentur ambo in ymagines marmoreas et exaudite fuerunt preces sue, et sic 
manent usque in hodiernum diem. 
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seen one or both of the statues and asked about them. Perhaps they were described 
to him by the locals during his short stay on shore, before hastening on to Athens. 
On the other hand, his account of them reads more like one of those legends, of 
Murabilia type, that Mediaeval voyagers delighted in recording. His geography is 
inaccurate only in the sense that from the shore at certain angles the islands of Porto 
Raphti merge into the mountain landscape and become mountains themselves. He or 
his informants begin the long tradition of identifying one of the statues as a man. 
No mention is made of the “ tailor,” and Porto Raphti is called only “ alium portum 
distantem ab Acthenis milearia X XIII or.” 


Itinerarium Maritimum, after 1571. Florence, Laurenziana, Cod. Medic. Palat. 54 
(Paton, Gennadeion Monographs, III, p. 40). 


The author mentions the course from Zia (or Zea) to Sounion under the heading, 
‘Da Coranto al cavo delle Colonne m. 60 per levante.”’ He continues, 


Dicontro a Cavo delle Colonne per Scilocco m. 5 e Visola di Rafti, che ha da ponente un buon 
porto, e per tutto intorno ad essa a buon surgitore, ma é bisogna havere buon Piloti per le secche, che 
sono intorno a detto Cavo. 


Then, having named the island, he describes the “tailor” as holding a pair of 
scissors in its hand! 


La conoscenza dell’Isola di Rafti é una Statua grande di Marmo, che tiene in mano un paio di 
forbice, e si vede lontano m. 30 in mare. 


This estimate of how far the Raphtis could be seen at sea is important in the light 
of the suggestion to be put forth here that the statue served as a lighthouse in 
antiquity. I shall return to the detail of the scissors (below, p. 78). 


“Sr. de la Guilletiére, February 1669.” André Georges Guillet (or Guillet de St. 
Georges), Athenes ancienne et nouvelle (en 1669) et estat present de empire des 
Turcs, Paris, 1676 (third ed.), p. 105. 

A. G. Guillet never visited Greece, but, using others’ accounts, he produced this 
book, attributing the travels to a fictitious brother, Guillet de la Guilletiere (S. H. 
Weber, Catalogues of the Gennadius Library, II, pp. 82-83, no. 364). What is par- 
ticularly annoying about this useful description is the reference to drawings of both 
the statues. The author may have had such things in his possession, or he may have 
mentioned them merely to give authenticity to his “ brother’s”’ account. He writes, 


Le Port de Raphti est un des plus asseurez de toute la Grece. On y moiiille sur sept & huit 
brasses d’eau, fond de vase, meslé d’herbes marines, & de bonne tenué. Mais ce qui en fait l’excel- 
lence, c’est qu’il est couvert presque de tous cétez par une petite Isle qui laisse a droit & a gauche 
ce qu’il faut d’espace pour entrer dans le Port. Sur la pointe de cette Isle il y a une grande figure 
de marbre, dont je vous porteray le dessein, aussi bien que celuy d’une autre Statue placée sur un 
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petit écueil qui est tout auprés. L’écueil est rond par en bas, & fort aigu par en haut. Le meilleur 
motillage est auprés d’une petite Isle fort basse, qui est dans le Port. 


From Roman times to the present the best anchorage has been in the area indi- 
cated by Guillet, and there are many Roman and Byzantine sherds on the small island 
near the innermost shore of the harbor, not to mention amphorae in the waters sur- 
rounding. Guillet’s mention of the second statue and his knowledge of the best 
anchorage must be based on a discerning eyewitness account. 


Wheler, 1675/76. G. Wheler, A Journey into Greece, London, 1682, p. 447. 


Wheler visited Porto Raphti without the company of his travelling companion 
Jacob Spon. His account is succinct, but among these early reports, it finally gets 
down to giving the reason for the harbor’s name. 


(The harbor is)-——divided into two little Baies, by a sharp point, that runneth into the middle 
of it, and it hath two little islands, or Rocks toward the Mouth: the biggest of which lieth East 
South-East off from the middle point, and giveth the name to the Harbour, from a Colossal Statue 
of White Marble representing a Taylor cutting Cloth; which the Greeks call Raphit. 


Wheler obviously did not explore the islands very closely. 


Perry, 1740. Ch. Perry, A View of the Levant ..., London, 1743, p. 487. 


Perry of Penshurst’s account is in many respects the most complete to its date. 
He is certainly the first early traveler who stopped at the larger island and climbed 
it to study the statue. 


On the Right-hand, entering Port Raffti, is a very high and steep island: Its Figure is a true 
Cone, and the Circumference of its Base, as we judge, about a Mile. Upon the Summit of this 
Island we see a very ancient and curious Marble Statue of one Raffti. The Head and Arms are 
broken off, but the Trunk is yet pretty intire. This Statue seems to have been an exquisite Piece 
of Workmanship ; it is in a sitting Posture, and we judge might have been, when the Head was on, 
about 12 Feet high, and is placed upon a Pedestal of near 8 Feet high. | 

The Tradition goes, that when Apollo reigned King of Greece, one Raffti had deserved well 
of the Commonwealth; wherefore Apollo caused his Statue to be placed here. The People report, 
that in After-times a Beacon was placed upon the Head of it, to give Light to such Ships as might 
be bound into that Port in the Nighttime. 

On another small Island, farther within the Harbour we see another Marble Statue of the 
said Raffti’s Wife; but this likewise is broken and injured by Time, much in the same manner as 
the other. 


The first important point in this account is the evidence of a tradition that the 
head of the Raphti served as support for a beacon-light, turning the statue into a 
pharos. The second noteworthy addition is the description of the second statue, indi- 
cating its state as comparable to the Raphti. The whole report indicates an effort to 
observe (dimensions, for instance) and to listen. Apollo no doubt enters because 
some one has read Pausanias or another source on the connections between Athens, 
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Prasiai and Delos. The business of the beacon could at the least have been based on 
the memories of some one who saw the head lying near by or in the water. A turreted 
Tyche-crown would immediately be taken as the vehicle for a light. 


Stuart, 1753. J. Stuart, N. Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, Measured and 
Delineated by ... , II, London, 1787, pp. 43-44. 


James Stuart, who wrote the text to this volume, appears to have visited Porto 
Raphti alone. Nicholas Revett will be revealed, in an annotated edition of Chandler, 
as making.a mistake about the Raphti so basic that he could hardly have seen the 
statue. Stuart’s descriptions of Porto Raphti and Prasiai fall under the heading of 
explanations of the vignettes in this second volume. The vignette in question shows 
various Greek coins. He writes, | 


On the eastern coast of Attica, looking towards the Cyclades and the Aegean sea, is the 
entrance of a spacious haven, which, by a long narrow ridge of rock, stretching nearly east and 
west, is separated into two commodious harbours. That towards the north, into which you first 
enter, is called Porto Raphti, probably the ancient Alai Araphonides. The other harbour, now called 
Prassa, was apparently the ancient Prasiae: some scattered fragments of ruin on the southern shore, 
point out its former situation. 


Stuart then relates what Pausanias said about Apollo, Delos and Prasiai. He returns 
to the main purpose of his essay, 


In the left-hand corner of the vignette is the face of a medal which I suppose coined at Prasiae: 
on it is a head of Cybele crowned with towers, whence I am induced to believe, that a temple of 
this goddess also was here, although Pausanias has omitted to mention it. On the reverse of this 
medal, which is in the right-hand corner, is impressed a ship, probably the the (sic) Theoris: over 
it are the characters TTPA apparently meant to express the name of this demos. 

I might have observed in the beginning of this article, that on entering the northern harbour 
our attention was excited by two small insulated rocks, on each of which is a mutilated statue of 
pure white marble; indeed so mutilated and defaced, that I was unable to satisfy myself what 
divinities they were intended to represent. The largest, which is really of colossal size, has probably 
been a Neptune, or an Apollo, although at present it is ridiculously called O Raphti, or the Taylor. 
The figure on the other rock is much less: it represents a female, but whether a Thetis or a Diana, 
it is called E Raphti Poula, or the Taylor’s Daughter; and both probably owe their present name 
to the demos Araphen, formerly situated, I suppose, on the shore of this harbour. 


Stuart is no less inaccurate in his numismatics than he is in his topographical 
philology. The vignette on the title page of volume II, his whole excuse for the 
digression on Prasiai, includes the so-called medal of the city, with “ medals ” of two 
other Attic ‘‘ demos’s or townships.” These demes are Marathon and Rhamnous. 
The Prasiote medal is nothing else than a coin of Ascalon in Judaea, a bronze fraction 
of A.D. 76 to 77! The obverse type of the city-Tyche and the reverse of the prow are 
standard designs of Ascalon for many years. The letters A@ of Stuart’s TTPA are 
the first two letters of the city’s name, and the letters TTP are the date according to 
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the local era, reckoned from 104 B.c. The so-called coin of Marathon appears to be 
an Athenian bronze of 393 to 322 B.c., with the reverse letters HO A read as 
MA. Athena’s crested helmet is turned into a “ Pan cap ” in the vignette, and Stuart 
identifies Athens’ patron goddess as the rustic divinity who frightened the Persians 
at Marathon. The coin of Rhamnous is perhaps the misunderstanding of some pat- 
terned incuse reverse, as on coins of Aegina where by imagination one could squeeze 
the monogram for PAM out of the design. An alternative, suggested by Margaret 
Thompson, is that Stuart has read the monograph of Rhamnous in a reverse of one of 
the fourth century tesserae of Athens. As is well known, Athens never allowed her 
demes, with the exception of Eleusis, to coin independently. Eleusis received this 
favor as a pan-Hellenic religious sanctuary. 


Otherwise, Stuart rejects the “ Tailor ” legend and attempts identification of the 
Raphti on the basis of its being male. He gives important information about the size 
and sex of the second statue on the island still named for it. 


Chandler, 1765. R. Chandler, D. D., Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, 3rd ed., 
London, 1817, pp. 177-178. The edition of 1825 has “corrections and remarks by 
Nicholas Revett, Esq.’’ Chandler writes, 


A sharp point of land, running out into the middle, divides the bay; and toward the mouth 
are two little islands or rocks. One of these, on the right hand sailing in, is high and steep... . 
On the summit is a white marble colossal statue, * the posture sedent, the head and arms broken off. 
It is supposed to have been twelve feet high, when unmutilated, and is placed on a pedestal near 
eight feet high. On the other island, which is farther in, is seen a maimed marble statue of a 
female. These images perhaps represented Apollo and Diana, and were placed as sea-marks, or, 
holding lights, served each as a pharos to assist vessels in finding the port in the night-time. 


Revett’s “ correction,” coming where the * appears, consisted of noting, “ The 
statue is destroyed or carried away.” He has confused the two statues and was either 
misinformed in later life, or more likely, did not accompany Stuart on this particular 
excursion. Chandler never visited Porto Raphti, and his account is cleverly pieced 
together from Wheler and Perry. He must have taken the identifications of Apollo 
and Diana from Stuart’s notes, although guesses such as these would not be difficult 
from Pausanias and Perry. 


Leake, 1802 or later. W.M. Leake, The Dem of Attica, 2nd ed., London, 1841, 
pp. 72-73. 


Leake was in Greece four times from 1802, but he does not say just when he 
visited Porto Raphti. He belongs at the head of the list of more observant travelers 
after the interludes of the French Revolution and the early Napoleonic wars. Leake’s 
account adds new elements, 
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The harbour of Prasiae takes its modern name of Rafti from the remains of a colossal statue 
of white marble, seated on a chair, up a steep conical island in the entrance of the harbour, and 
which is vulgarly supposed to bear some resemblance to a tailor (fadrys) at work. The statue, which 
was originally about twelve feet high, is of a workmanship which appears to indicate the decline 
of the arts and was probably that of a Roman emperor. 


For the first time a stylistic judgment of the Raphti is attempted, and although 
the mistake about the sex persists the dating implied is correct, the second century 
A.D. or later. The rockwork seat could be mistaken for a chair, especially from the 
statue’s left side (Pl. 24, d). The smaller statue on the smaller island has evidently 
disappeared. 


Dodwell, 3/4 Sept. 1805. E. Dodwell, A Classical and Topographical Tour Through 
Greece, During the Years 1501, 1805 and 1806, I, London, 1819, p. 532 and PLATE 
(Pi. 25;,d)): 

Dodwell quit Athens on 2 September 1805 with Sir Charles Monck and Mr. 
William Gell. They spent the night of 3/4 Sept. at Porto Raphti. 


It happened fortunately for us that a boat from Tenos had just arrived here, and the sailors 
were employed in cutting wood to carry to their island. We gave them some paras to row us io 
the furthest island in the port, which we were an hour in reaching. It is a hill of a conical form, 
extremely steep, difficult of ascent, and covered with the lentiscus and small pine. The summit 
contains a headless statue of white marble, on a pedestal of stone; it is draped but much mutilated. 
The pedestal and statue are nearly of equal height, both together being fifteen feet. It is in a sitting 
posture, and faces the entrance of the port; the style appears not to be very good; it may be the 
statue of Apollo. The offerings which the Hyperboreans made to the Delian Apollo, were embarked 
for the island of Delos from Prasiai; where the god had also a temple. Part of the pedestal has 
fallen, and the whole is in a state of impending ruin. It is difficult to imagine how such a large mass 
was drawn up so precipitous an eminence. 

The word Raphtes, or Raptes, in modern Greek, signifies a tailor; and the statue is called 
Raphtou-Poula, “ the Tailor’s Daughter.” 

On another island which we visited is a niche of white marble, placed upon a rock; it probably 
once contained a statue, which however must have been of small dimensions. 


Dodwell’s great contribution is the earliest published view of the Raphti on the 
summit of its island (Pl. 25, d). He is also the first to record the disappearance of 
the Raphtopoula, whose name he mistakenly gives to the larger, “male” statue. The 
problem of whether or not Dodwell actually saw a niche on the second island will be 
taken up presently (below, p. 81). 


Gell, 3/4 Sept. 1805. Sir W. Gell, The Itinerary of Greece, Attica, etc., London, 
1819 (2nd ed. 1827, cited here but similar), pp. 77 ff. 


Gell’s account, naturally, contains nothing not reported by Dodwell, but he 


prefers Leake’s conclusions (or vice versa) about the identity of the Raphti. He 
writes, 
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On one of the islands in it (the “ excellent port’) is a niche of white marble; and on another 
pointed rock, at the entrance, is the colossal statue, apparently of a Roman emperor. 


The only hint of what might have happened to the smaller statue, the Raphto- 
poula, occurs in The Letters of John B. S. Morritt of Rokeby, Descriptive of Journeys 
in Europe and Asia Minor in the Years 1794-1796 (edited by G. E. Marindin, London, 
1914), pp. 171 ff. 

Morritt describes the “ activities of a Frenchman established here for the last 
eight years and a painter ” (Fauvel), who was ranging all over Attica in search of 
antiquities for his patron Choiseul-Gouffier and, later, for his own house in Athens, on 
the site of the Agora. Fauvel was then digging in the plain of Marathon, where 
Morritt reports, he “‘ found three busts of Hadrian, Antoninus and L. Verus in another 
part of the plain.” These are, of course, the busts of Herodes Atticus and Marcus 
Aurelius, now in the Louvre, and the pendant Lucius Verus, formerly in the Cook 
collection at Richmond and now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The whole tone 
of Morritt’s account suggests 1f anyone carried off the smaller statue from the 
relatively accessible island it was Fauvel. Purely speculating, perhaps it perished in 
Athens during the War of Independence or perhaps it lies unnoticed in some French 
chateau. The busts of Herodes Atticus and Marcus Aurelius were “lost” in the 
latter fashion for a number of years.° 


Hobhouse, 1809/10. J. C. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), dA Journey through 
Albania and Other Provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia to Constantinople During 
the Years 1809 and 1810, London, 1813 (Philadelphia, 1817), I, p. 348. 

Byron’s companion Hobhouse has little to add. He combined a view from the 
shore with researches in Chandler. ‘‘... in the mouth of the whole harbour, is a steep 
rocky island, on which we saw very plainly a colossal statue.” He repeats the notion 
that the Raphti “ once served the purpose of a Pharos.” “ Farther in to the north, is 
a small low green island, and on this there was once another statue of a female, 
serviceable, perhaps, in pointing out the mouth of the larger harbour. A narrow range 
of rocks divides the two ports.” He had originally stated that “It (Porto Raphti) 
has a double port, and one basin is called the little, the other the great Raphti.” 


Wordsworth, 1832/33. | C. Wordsworth, D. D., Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, 2nd ed., London, 1844, pp. 124-125, Woodcut (PI. 25, c). The Preface 
is dated 1839, and the first edition appeared in 1840. 

The Head Master of Harrow School, Canon of Westminster and later Bishop 
of Lincoln, had also mentioned the statue briefly in his Athens and Attica: Journal 


éPh.-E. Legrand, “ Biographie de Louis-Frangois-Sébastien Fauvel, Antiquaire et Consul,” 
Rev. Arch., XXX, 1897, p. 58; the busts were found “ dans les ruines des tombeaux des Athéniens.” 
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of a Residence There (2nd ed., London, 1837, p. 221). From the description in his 
later book, Wordsworth may be classed as the last of the early travelers, in the sense 
that they are different from the nineteenth-century scholars. The woodcut, by the 
British artist Copley Fielding (1787-1855), is inaccurate and romantic, with donkeys 
and piles of marble near the statue and the masts of ships visible to the right, as if 
the Raphti dwelt beside the London docks instead of on a lonely island visited only 
by those interested in the statue. The vignette gives every sign of having been em- 
broidered from the plate provided by Dodwell. 


It is a distance of ten miles, in an easterly direction, from this spot (the “ Cave of Bari’’) 
to the bay of Prasiae, one of the best harbours on the coast of Attica. At the centre of its entrance, 
which is a mile broad, is a small island, on which, at an elevation of three hundred feet from the 
level of the sea, is a sitting statue of white marble, from the attitude of which, resembling that of a 
tailor at his work, the harbour derives its modern name of Port Raphte,—an appellation not very 
complimentary to its sculptor, who is supposed to have intended to represent by it a Roman Emperor. 


Brondsted, 18 Dec. 1811. P.O. Brondsted, Reisen und Untersuchungen m Griech- 
enland, Paris, 1826, p. 4, note 1. 

The Danish archaeologist Brondsted can be considered the first of the modern 
critics of the statue. Since his observations were followed by the German topographers 
of the second half of the century and since his remark about Erysichthon was un- 
noticed by his British contemporaries, Brondsted has been placed slightly out of his 
chronological sequence. 


Auf einem der Felseninselchen in dieser Bucht befindet sich noch ein, zwar sehr gemisshandeltes 
aber doch leicht erkennbares Fragment einer kolossalen marmoren Statue, die eilf bei zwolf Fuss 
Hohe gehabt haben muss, und eine sitgende mannliche Figur war. (Nach Pausan ... konnte man 
geneigt seyn zu vermuthen, dass sie den Erysichthon vorgestellt habe.) Diese Bild schien dem Volke 
einem mit seiner Arbeit beschaftigten Schneider abnlich, und veranlasste den neueren Namen 
‘PadrynAtpav. (des Schneiders Hafen). 


He goes on to quote Wheler and point out that the figure is not represented “ cutting 
cloth.” He adds that Chandler never visited Raphtilimani. 


Ross, 1843 or earlier. L. Ross, Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln des adgiischen 
Meeres, Il, Stuttgart and Titbingen, 1843, pp. 9 ff. 

Ross provides a masterly description of the statue, giving full and complete 
measurements in meters, made during a half-day’s visit to the island. His conclusions 
ought to have been read more closely by later scholars. He suggested the head might 
have tumbled into the sea and in his description of the pose noted that the raised 
right arm perhaps held a scepter and the left was placed on the knee. His great con- 
tribution was to realize that the statue was without doubt female. 
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Die Drappirung, die Verhaltnisse, die weiche Form des Leibes und die Andeutung der Briste 
unter dem Gewande lassen keinen Zweifel, dass die Figur weiblich ist. Besonders zeichnet sich die 
zweite Untergartung des Gewandes, deren Bausch (x0éAwos) auf dem Schoosz herabfallt, sehr 
deutlich und unverkennbar ab. 


The “ seat ” or “ chair ” of earlier visitors was correctly classified as “ ein nattirlicher 


Felsblock.”’ 


Having once realized the sex of the statue, Ross offered three groups of very 
plausible identifications. First of all he suggested the statue might have been com- 
missioned by Hadrian or Herodes Atticus. He mentioned the monument to Philo- 
pappos as a stylistic parallel. His first group of identifications comprised an empress 
(Plotina, Sabina, Faustina Sr., Faustina Jr. or Lucilla) or Regilla, Herodes’ wife. 
His second group included the goddesses, that is Hera, Demeter or Athena. His 
final thought lay in the realm of personifications, that the statue represented “ der 
heiligen Theorie (@ewpia), ,”’ which the Athenians sent from Prasiai to Delos. 


Finally, Ross criticizes Gell and Leake, the first for calling the Raphti a Roman 
emperor and the latter for following him, “ aber ich bezweifle, dass einer der beiden 
Reisenden die Statue in der Nahe gesehen, da man in Porto Raphti selten eine Barke 
findet.”” Ross obviously visited Porto Raphti at least a decade after the liberation 
of Greece. Commerce through the port had all but ceased when its strategic value 
as the “ back door ” to Attica disappeared with the destruction of the Turkish fleet 
at Navarino. His estimate of traffic could not have applied in the decade of Gell and 
Leake, when Greek enterprise used all avenues to avoid Turkish taxations. Thus, the 
British travelers probably saw more boats at Porto Raphti than Ross did or one 
does now. 


The three topographers Lolling, Milchhoefer and Judeich wrote about the Raphti 
in various connections. Judeich’s contribution, the last of the three by a decade, has 
been mentioned in connection with his publication of Niccold da Martoni’s visit in 
1395. H. G. Lolling (“ Prasiae,” Ath. Mitt., IV, 1879, pp. 355-356) tried to reconcile 
the views of Ross and Brondsted by suggesting the Raphti was the monument to 
Erysichthon mentioned by Pausanias and that it was a new version of an older statue, 
the present creation dating from the time of Hadrian or Herodes Atticus. The cos- 
tume, if really that of a woman, could be explained by the fact that the old Attic hero 
was dressed as the sacred Theorie of the Athenian mission to Delos. 


A. Milchhoefer’s observations appeared on two occasions. In an article ‘ Anti- 
kenbericht aus Attika ” (Ath. Mitt., XII, 1887, p. 292, no. 237), he rehearsed the old 
and recent identifications and concluded, “‘ Wahrscheinlich ein Grabdenkmal oder 
Kenotaph aus der Zeit des Hadrian und Herodes Atticus.” In the text to E. Curtius, 
J. A. Kaupert, Karten von Aittika (III, Berlin, 1889, pp. 8f.), he pointed out that 
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the monument mentioned by Pausanias (I, 31, 2) could hardly have been on an island 
in the harbor. ‘ Zuversichtlicher darf man behaupten, dass die Grundung einer 
monumentalen Liebhaberei in Geiste Hadrians oder des Herodes Atticus ihren 
Ursprung verdankt.”’ 


Frazer, Dec. 1894. J. G. Frazer, Pausamias’s Description of Greece, 11, Commen- 
tary on Book I, London 1913, pp. 403-404. 


The last visitor to the island whose published record is important has left us a 
beautifully written summation of the opinions since Ross. He favors the theory of 
Lolling and Brondsted, but the suggestion that the statue of Hadrianic or Antonine 
date marks the traditional site of Erysichthon’s grave is another effort at compromise, 
while sticking to the connection between the Raphti and Pausanias’ vague reference. 


Right in the middle of the entrance, breaking the force of the waves when the wind blows from 
the east, a rocky islet in the shape of a sugar-loaf or pyramid rises abruptly from the sea to the 
height of about 300 feet. Its sides, clothed with lentisk bushes and dwarf pines, are so steep that it 
can be scaled only on one side, the north. On its summit, looking seaward, sits a colossal but 
headless and armless statue of white marble on a high pedestal, the blocks of which were falling to 
ruin at the time of Dodwell’s visit but are now held together by iron clamps. This statue, which, 
to judge from its style, dates from the time of the Roman empire, is popularly supposed to resemble 
a tailor (raphii) seated at his work; hence it has given its present name (Porto Raphit) to the bay. 
H. G. Lolling plausibly conjectured that this is the monument described by Pausanias as the tomb 
of Erysichthon who died at sea on his way home from Delos. The striking monument, looking 
out from its high lonely isle across the blue sea, may have been erected on the traditionary site 
of the hero’s grave by some wealthy patron of art in Roman days, perhaps by Herodes Atticus 
himself. 


Although there is the evidence of Erysichthon’s tomb at Prasiai, one might ask 
why, if the statue is taken to be a man, Pyrrhakos has never been mentioned as a 
candidate? He was a contemporary of Erysichthon, who went from Athens to Delos 
and there set up the first wooden statue of Apollo. 

Frazer’s mention of the restorations to the base of the statue is corroborated by 
a photograph (Pl. 25, e) showing the German topographers at the site in the previous 
year (1893). Dorpfeld sits on the statue; Conze seems to be the gentleman in the 
flat, black cap, and the man in the white suit is perhaps Puchstein. The repaired base 
was held together by two sets of iron bands fastened by screw clamps at front and 
back. The photographs of the statue taken by 5S. Dow on a visit in the summer of 
1935 show the bands still in place (PI. 25, a). There were also wooden reinforcements, 
vertically behind the iron bands, at the corners. At present (PI. 25, b) the wooden 
strips have vanished, causing the upper set of bands to slide down and rest on top of 
the lower. The statue, however, seems in no danger of toppling over, although it is 
hoped the Archaeological Service will check the monument from time to time. 
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CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE STATUE(S) BASED ON THE TRAVELERS’ OBSERVATIONS 


To a date at some time after James Stuart’s visit in 1753 a second statue (of a 
woman) existed on the smaller island farther in the harbor. This statue was called 
traditionally the Raphtopoula, and by Dodwell’s visit in 1805 only “a niche of white 
marble, placed upon a rock ” remained. 

Of the Raphti Perry writes in 1740, “ The People report, that in After-times 
a Beacon was placed upon the Head of it, to give Light to such Ships as might be 
bound into that Port in the Nighttime.” This crucial legend or memory of what the 
head might have looked like, plus the iconographic type of the larger statue, suggest 
the head wore a Tyche crown which served as a pharos. The location of the two statues 
on the two islands would have made them admirable guides from the standpoint of 
navigation for ships entering the harbor by the old channel, which ran between the 
peninsula with the Ptolemaic fort and the Raphti island. The modern steamers no 
longer use this route, the one by which early travelers entered the harbor ; vessels now 
skirt the Raphti on the seaward side. 


Early travelers agree (and not merely because of the legend of the woman pur- 
sued or the “ tailor’s daughter ”’) that the smaller statue was female. It must have 
been more obviously so than the Raphti, for Stuart says of it “ whether a Thetis or 
a Diana.” This suggests a half-draped figure or, like Diana, a figure in the short 
Amazon chiton of many geographical personifications ranging from Asiatic provinces 


to the pre-Hadrianic and early Hadrianic Dea Roma. 


IDENTIFICATION 


As A GEOGRAPHICAL PERSONIFICATION, PROBABLY OF OIKOUMENE, ACHAEA 
(ATTICA) OR EVEN DEA Roma. 


Several years ago my attention was called to a large bronze statuette (0.223 m. 
high) of a goddess or personification seated on a rockwork throne (Pl. 27). The piece 
was at that time in the art market in Switzerland and then in a Sotheby’s sale on 14 
November 1960 (it appears as the frontispiece in the catalogue). I did make a note, 
when shown the photograph, that it was certainly a very fine bronze of the imperial 
period and no doubt a representation of some geographical area. It was only after 
visiting the Raphti that I realized the statuette gave all the clues to the identity of the 
colossus and was perhaps even a replica. The photographs explain this latter sugges- 
tion admirably.’ 


7 Early in 1961 the present owner sent the bronze to Boston where I had ample opportunity to 
study its every aspect. The statuette is of the highest quality in bronzes of the imperial period, 
monumental in detail as well as in reflecting the concept of its prototype. A Roman imperial, even 
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The bronze makes allowances for the vast difference in scale. It exhibits in the 
arrangement of the drapery the freedom allowed in transition from a monumental 
marble to a work on a relatively minor scale. The only question remaining was the 
provenience, if known, of the bronze. Great was my joy to learn that it was found 
years ago “ north of the Hellenikon airfield, near Athens.” This would be practically 
a third of the distance between ancient Athens and Porto Raphti, going by the road 
toward Sounion and then through the hills. Better additional evidence for connection 
between the Raphti and the statuette could hardly be desired. 


The Junoesque lady of the bronze holds five ears of grain (like a torch or a pair 
of scissors) in her raised right hand. Her outstretched left hand is now empty, save 
for the remains of an attachment which has been taken in the Sotheby catalogue 
(wrongly) for a pomegranate. This hand held some additional object, more likely a 
small orb than a short scepter or staff. There is a circular groove in the palm, where 
the back of the orb was fitted (PI. 27, upper right). The headgear is particularly 
fascinating, consisting of a large Tyche crown pierced with window-like openings at 
regular intervals. The normal effort to reproduce the turreted and crenelated walls 
of a city has been avoided in the interests of producing this functional crown only 
superficially like those worn by Cybele and geographical personifications. The answer 
is that the artist has copied a crown which has been designed to encompass a large 
beacon-light, with the ‘‘ windows ” increasing the horizontal distance of that light and 
the “ walls’ either side and above serving as a windscreen. The difference between 
this Tyche crown and the orthcdox type can be understood in the relationship of a 
‘small bronze to a large statue by comparing one of the several bronze variants of 
Eutychides’ (now lost) Tyche of Antioch.* In a statue like the Raphti, the light was 
undoubtedly a large oil lamp which could be easily refilled by climbing up on the base 
and the plinth once or twice a day. The ascent would have posed no problem with the 
aid of a block beside the statue or a small ladder. Even without the light, the white 


a Hadrianic or later, date for the bronze would have been apparent even without knowledge of the 
Raphti as the prototype. The rockwork seat and the area beneath the feet, faithful reflections of 
the comparable parts of the Raphti, are set on a platform-like base which replaces the pedestal of the 
colossus and which is typical of Graeco-Roman sculptures of the second century after Christ and later. 

The bronze statuette can be compared very instructively with the so-called “ Felix Ravenna ” 
in the Metropolitan Museum, a bronze Tyche ten inches in height, personification of an unidentified 
city, made in the fourth or fifth century after Christ. As befitting its later date, the New York Tyche 
is stiffer and more schematized in its reflection of a Pheidian prototype; the left foot is placed on a 
tiny stool and the platform has become a low podium with mouldings, suggesting a copy from a large 
original which stood indoors or in a city square (Metropolitan Museum Accession no. 47.100.40; 
Small Sculpture in Bronze, A Picture Book, New York, 1950, fig. p. 21; Vermeule, The Goddess 
Roma in the Art of the Roman Empire, London, 1959, pp. 96, 100, note 96 and bibliography ; 
Walters Art Gallery, Early Christian and Byzantine Art, Baltimore, 1947, no. 205, pl. XXXV). 

§ Cf, T. Dohrn, Die Tyche von Antiochia, Berlin, 1960, pls. 8-23. 
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marble statue set off from the green and brown of the conical island formed a con- 
spicuous aid to daytime navigation. 

Students of the vast literature on ancient harbors and their trappings can well 
ask for parallels in identification of the Raphti as a pharos. The answer is partly that 
few if any such colossi have survived to modern times at the entrances of ancient 
harbors. Coins show pharoi of the structural types at Alexandria and Ostia, the 
former having a statue on top.’ In many cases where coins or reliefs show harbors, 
they present the city Tyche or similar figure with corona muralis near by. Coins of. 
Laodiceia in Syria couple the Tyche’s bust with the portus-pharos on the reverse.”° 
It seems simply common sense to suppose in cases other than at Porto Raphti the 
ancients followed their love of combining decoration, symbolism and function in a 
pharos. Many ancient pharoi were of tower form simply because the harbor did not 
have the natural tower afforded by the conical island on which the Raphti sits. At 
Corinth, for example, coins of the period of Marcus Aurelius show the pharos in the 
form of a large cone surmounted by a statue (of Poseidon?).™ 

The differences in the drapery of the Raphti and the bronze lie in the lessened 
emphasis of the cloak on the left shoulder, down the back and on the lap of the bronze. 
The overfold of the chiton is preserved in the small replica, but the folds around the 
breasts are more lifelike and varied in the bronze than they are in the massive marble. 
The statuette shows details such as the buttons on the chiton at the left shoulder, 
details which cannot be verified owing to the mutilated condition of the Raphti. Natur- 
ally, the posture of the bronze is less stiff and formal, less like a cult image and more 
like a lady dressed up with attributes. The face and hair show that, as mentioned 
in describing the drapery of the Raphti, the bronze (and the colossus) have their 
artistic sources in Attic art of the period 440 to 420 B.c. The face of the bronze is a 
Roman version of a standard Attic type, one that went far afield in the art of Athens’ 
Golden Age. The statuette has a countenance very like the Amazons attributed to 
Kresilas and Polykleitos.” 

What does the bronze personify? She seems hardly a goddess, in the sense of 
a divinity of the rank of Cybele, Demeter or Persephone. In such a case she would 


° The references are conveniently collected and the coins illustrated by A. A. Boyce, “ The 
Harbor of Pompeiopolis. A Study in Roman Imperial Ports and Dated Coins,” A.J.A., LXII, 
1958, pp. 67-78, pls. 10-15, especially pl. 14. 

10 H. Seyrig, “ Le phare de Laodicée,” Syria, XXVIII, 1952, pp. 54-59. 

11Ch. Daremberg, E. Saglio, et al., Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, IV, 
“ Pharus,” p. 430, fig. 5626. 

2G. M.A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Catalogue of Greek Sculptures, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1954, pp. 29-30, under no. 37, where the Lansdowne Amazon is ascribed to 
Polykleitos and the Capitoline Amazon to Kresilas. For Sir John Beazley’s and B. Ashmole’s 
view that the reverse is true, see D. von Bothmer, Amazons in Greek Art, Oxford, 1957, pp. 220-222, 
who gives the history of the identifications. I follow Miss Richter. 
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have more identifying attributes. Ears of grain, a Tyche crown and an orb(?) 


suggest Oikoumene (Orbis Terrarum), a major region (such as Achaea or Attica), 
or the goddess Roma as she appears in Greece and Asia Minor. Any of these con- 
cepts would be appropriate on a lofty, conical island at the entrance to the principal 
Attic harbor facing the Aegean and looking ultimately toward Asia Minor and the 
frontiers of the Roman Empire. 

Several points remain to be clarified by the evidence of the bronze. The ears 
of grain in the raised right hand look like a pair of scissors. The Jtinerarium Mari- 
tumum of 1571 or later described the Raphti as holding a pair of scissors in the hand 
(above, p. 66). This would surely be the ears of grain copied in the statuette. The 
evidence of connection between Raphti and bronze receives further support. Further- 
more, since a raised arm and attribute were mentioned, the Raphti must have been in 
a good state of preservation in the latter part of the sixteenth century. Therefore, 
the tradition of the head having served as a beacon, related by Perry in 1740, need 
not have had to reach back to the Middle Ages for its evidence. Finally, the “ scissors ” 
as well as the posture and bunching of drapery in the lap contributed to give the 
colossus its traditional name. 

The Raphti was carved and set up in the period of Attic prosperity brought about 
by the phil-Hellenism of Hadrian and fed by the riches of Herodes Atticus. The 
peculiarly Roman combination of ornament and function took the form of a geo- 
graphical personification serving as a lighthouse. This was the period when the taste 
for such personifications was greatest. Hadrian’s coin die designers evolved a com- 
plex iconography for provinces new and old, and the Hadrianeum in Rome was to have 
these provinces in relief against the podium.” At the end of his reign Hadrian 
dedicated the great temple of Venus Felix and Roma Aeterna near the Colosseum, 
the first and only temple to Roma in the imperial capital." Antoninus Pius continued 


13 Or be a replica of a well-known type, such as the Demeter of Cherchel: G. Lippold, Handbuch 
der Archéologie, III, 1, Munich, 1950, p. 181, pl. 63, no. 4. At the same time the colossus was 
being carved for Porto Raphti, the Demeter of Cherchel, a type going back to the generation after 
Pheidias, was used for Faustina I (died a.p. 141) on Slab O of the great Antonine altar from 
Ephesos, in Vienna; even without her cornucopia she would be easily recognized from other copies. 

14 On the great Antonine altar from Ephesos, Slab X, however, shows a Dea Roma modelled 
on the cult-image of the Hadrianic temple in Rome. The twenty-five slabs of this major document 
of Roman art in Greek Asia Minor, a monument in form similar to the Hellenistic altar of Zeus 
Soter at Pergamon, have not been published in their full, correct arrangement; for date (ca. 138-141) 
and bibliography, see I. S. Ryberg, Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art, M.A.A.R., XXII, 
1955, pp. 133-134. 

157, M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic School, Cambridge, 1935, pls. XXXIV-XXXVI; S. B. 
Platner, T. Ashby, 4 Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, Oxford, 1929, p. 250. 

16 G, Lugli, Roma antica. Il centro monumentale, Rome, 1946, pp. 237-240; D. E. Strong, 
“Late Hadrianic Architectural Ornament in Rome,” P.B.S.R., XXI, 1953, pp. 122-123, 127-130, 
who suggests that the architect of the Trajaneum in Pergamon designed this temple and that the 
main order was carved in Proconnesian marble by Greeks from Asia Minor. 
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Hadrian’s policy of honoring cities and provinces in the arts, and the nine hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Rome, celebrated in a.p. 148, brought these efforts at 
creating an iconography for the Roman Empire to a zenith of organized perfection.“ 
The Raphti was part of this whole climate of creativity. 

Of the personifications suggested, I most favor the notion that the Raphti repre- 
sented Oikoumene (or Orbis Terrarum). Attica as a personification does not exist in 
imperial art, her personality being submerged into that of Achaea. Achaea, of course, 
symbolized the whole of Greece, not just a section of the Peloponnesus. On Hadrianic 
coins she is the usual post-Pheidian lady in chiton and himation. Her attributes are 
athletic, the Panathenaic amphora and the victor’s crown.” The Raphti and its bronze 
replica give no hints of these attributes, but they would not be suited to the colossus 
in any case and only appear on the coins to make Achaea look different from other 
majestic provinces. Still, anyone with the imagination to commission or create the 
Raphti and drag it up to its present location could perfectly well have chosen his 
own attributes for Achaea, or created a statue of Attica, without worrying about the 
coin cutters’ copy books. In arguing for the Raphti’s identification as Attica, the 
resemblance to the Arcadia in the Herakles and Telephos painting from Herculaneum 
provides a telling bit of parallel evidence.” 

Greek artists had begun creating monumental representations of Roma as early 
as the early first century B.c., when she appears in Amazon garb with other personifi- 
cations of cities in the north frieze of the temple of Hekate at Lagina.” At the same 
time, about 90 B.c., the Poseidoniasts of Berytus set up a standing statue of Roma in 
their shrine on Delos.” This is the truly Hellenistic Tyche-type Roma, who wears 
chiton and ample himation and who, if she were seated, might look very much like the 
Raphti. This standing figure, with cornucopia as attribute, must have been the cult 
image of the temple of Roma and Augustus at Ephesos; she appears within her 
temple on Ephesian cistophori of Claudius.” The pan-imperial popularity of the seated 
Athena or Tyche-type Dea Roma, however, dates entirely from the years 135-136, 
when the colossal cult statue of Roma Aeterna was set in Hadrian’s new temple in 


17]. M. C. Toynbee, “Some ‘ Programme’ Coin Types of Antoninus Pius,” Classical Review, 
1925, pp. 170-173; 1dem, Roman Medallions, New York, 1944, pp. 143-144, and Part V; also 
J.H.S., UXXVIT, 1957, pp. 293-298. 

18 Toynbee, Hadrianic School, pp. 25-28. 

19 J. D. Beazley, B. Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting, Cambridge, 1932, pp. 98-99, 
fig. 210; M. Gabriel, Masters of Campanian Painting, New York, 1952, pp. 27-30, especially note 6. 

20M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, New York, 1955, p. 165, fig. 705. 

21 Ch. Picard, Exploration de Délos, VI, Paris, 1921, p. 7, fig. 6, pp. 56-60, figs. 52-53; R. Horn, 
Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen in der hellenistischen Plastik, Berlin, 1931, p. 77. 

22 Vermeule, The Goddess Roma, pl. V, no. 18; C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in Roman 
Imperial Policy, London, 1951, pp. 135, 209, pl. XITI, no. 1. 
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the capital.** The Raphti cannot copy this statue, for the positions of raised and 
lowered arms are reversed. With attributes of grain, an orb and a mural crown, there 
is a slight chance the Raphti presented a Greek imperial concept of Roma as the Tyche 
of the imperial world. | 

On coins of Hadrian’s geographical or travel series, Orbis Terrarum wears a 
mural crown and a long chiton covered by an ample himation, and supports a large 
globe on her left knee. In her Hadrianic School, J. M. C. Toynbee pointed out that this 
globe is the very symbol of Orbis Terrarum herself. Toynbee goes on to note (p. 24) 
that, in the imperial age, ‘‘ the term was applied to the Roman Empire as comprising 
within its boundaries the civilized earth and the cities thereof, as being, in fact, the 
final development of the Hellenistic conception of a universal kingdom of civilized 
humanity.” * On the Gemma Augustea in Vienna, Oikoumene or Orbis Terrarum in 
Tyche costume stands behind Augustus and crowns him with an oak wreath.” A statue 
base from Hierapytna in Crete describes Marcus Aurelius as kvptos rijs otkoupévns.” 
In the Raphti and its likely replica in bronze, ears of grain would fit the notion of 
universal or world-wide prosperity perfectly. Whether erected under Hadrian or his 
successor, whether by imperial order or by a wealthy patron such as Herodes Atticus, 
the Raphti as Oikoumene would have made a perfect symbol of imperial policy in the 
Greek world. Like the inscription at Hierapytna, the statue would have embodied the 
type of compliment to the emperor which Greek minds in the second century after 
Christ regarded as the ultimate in a successful political policy. 


SEARCH FOR THE SECOND STATUE 


REMAINS ON RAPHTOPOULA AND PRASONISI ISLANDS 


On 26 August 1960 Arthur Steinberg and I made a thorough investigation of 
the two smaller islands, the Raphtopoula island and Prasonisi, in search of traces of 
the second statue. We took a boat to the former, walked the island, and searched the 


8 Vermeule, of. cit., pp. 89 ff., 107. 

24 The Hadrianic School, p. 24, where the parallels are collected. 

°° A. Furtwangler, Die antiken Gemmen, Berlin-Leipzig, 1900, I, pl. 56, II, p. 257; E. S. Strong, 
Cambridge Ancient History, Volume of Plates IV, pp. 156-157, where the wreath is identified as 
the corona civica. 

6 C.I.G., II, 2581; Toynbee, op. cit., p. 25, note 2, gives the text. The statue may have shown 
the emperor in the pose of Virtus, with foot placed on the orb; such a pose is employed for the 
cuirassed Hadrian from Hierapytna, although the orb is replaced by a youthful Jewish captive; 
see 4.J.A., LXI, 1957, pp. 232-237, especially note 73. There was a pendant statue of Lucius Verus, 
dating in the years 163-165, /.G.R.R., IV, 1015, 1016. Other variations of this title are found in 
statues of the Antonines and the Severans from Idebessus in Lycia (Commodus, J.G.R.R., III, 644), 
Moulassa in Pisidia (Septimius Severus, [.G.R.R., III, 384) and Milyas in Pisidia (all rulers of 
both families, /.G.R.R., III, 386-390). 
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waters immediately around the island, both with a glass-bottomed bucket from the 
boat and with diving equipment in the water. Despite rough weather, we were also 
able to swim to the smaller island and to explore the harbor bottom in the immediate 
vicinity. The results were disappointing. There are cuttings and a flat, rectangular 
platform near the peak of the Raphtopoula island which suggest setting for a base 
similar to that supporting the Raphti. Fragments of white marble, not related to the 
geological formations of the island, were found in the immediate area (Pl. 26, d). 
We also found several large limestone blocks lying under water just to the west of the 
island, at the point where small boats land and depart. 

Dodwell refers to the statue having been removed before his time and states 
that only “a niche of white marble” remained. We found no such aedicula. The 
alternative is that Dodwell, sailing past, mistook one of the very rectangular natural 
niche-like inlets on the south and north side of the island for the niche in which the 
statue stood. In certain light some of the rocks do look bleached, from the crushed 
pebbles and shells thrown on them by the sea. On the other hand, there is no reason 
to think that if Dodwell saw a marble naiskos it was necessarily the niche which 
contained the statue seen by earlier travelers. Travelers such as Stuart are explicit 
in describing the second statue, but no one mentions a niche with it. Maybe the 
“niche” was all that remained of the base blocks of the Raphtopoula in the early 
nineteenth century. 

On the southwest slope of the Raphtopoula island we found traces of wall or 
house foundations. They could be Roman or Byzantine. Sherds on this island cover 
the principal periods represented on the surrounding mainland: Mycenaean, early 
Hellenistic, and Roman. We also found obsidian. On Prasonisi we saw house (foun- 
dations ) walls on the southeast side, walls like those excavated on the Koroni peninsula. 
The Roman and Byzantine pottery on this island is very abundant, particularly near 
or at the southwest corner. This was, as now, the area where small boats could tie 
up in complete safety and larger ones could be hauled up on the sand. 

The abundance of Roman pottery fragments on the Raphti and Raphtopoula 
islands stem no doubt from a variety of reasons. Continuous settlement cannot have 
been among these, for both islands offer nothing except security in times of trouble. 
If, on the other hand, the conjecture that the two statues also served as light- 
houses or beacons is admissible, then there must have been provisions for lighthouse 
keepers to be in residence on each island. The distances from the harbor are just a 
bit too great and the sea very frequently too rough to permit the lightkeeper to live 
on the mainland and look after his lights. 
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c. The Raphti, from Wordsworth’s Greece, 1840 
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d. The Raphti, from Dodwell’s Tour Through Greece, e. The Raphti with German Travellers, 19th century 
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GREEK, ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN SCULPTURE 
IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


HIS IS THE THIRD in a series of arti- 

cles in the Classical journal de- 
signed to present for the first time 
important works of art added to the 
collections and placed on view in the 
Department of Classical Art of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston.1! In a sense 
the present selection is the most com- 
prehensive to date, since sculptures in 
bronze, terracotta, wood, marble and 
limestone are included. The objects 
have come to the collections by gift, 
bequest and purchase. Since the Boston 
collections of ancient art are large in- 
deed, all additions must be of a quality 
sufficient for exhibit and of importance 
as representative of types of ancient 
sculpture not better shown by objects 
already on display. 

People generally believe that mu- 
seums exhibit only a fraction of their 
treasures and hide or hoard a numerical 
majority in basements or closed re- 
serves. Such is occasionally the case, 
but anyone who wishes to tour the 
Classical Basement of the Museum of 
Fine Arts will find that a policy of 
rigorous selectivity has allowed acqui- 
sition of only those works of art which 
can be and are currently on exhibition 
in the galleries. The storage contains 
only objects off exhibition for purposes 


of conservation, study groups from ex- 
cavations, and certain inferior antiqui- 
ties acquired nearly a century ago as 
parts of large collections. In recent 
years many of these have been ex- 
changed for exhibitable works of art 
through sales to the general public at 
fair market prices through the Muse- 
um’s Sales Desk. The sculpture pre- 
sented here covers all periods of clas- 
sical art from archaic Greek through 
late Roman. In this fashion this article 
not only endeavors to publish unrecord- 
ed works of art but to give in discussing 
them a microcosm of one millennium 
of Greek and Roman art. 

PANOPLY OF ARMS, ARMOR AND ATH- 
LETIC EQUIPMENT, Greek, Archaic, late 
sixth century B.c. (Fig. 1). This group, 
comprising a helmet, greave for the 
right leg, two strigils and a sword, is 
said to have been found years ago in 
a river near Bologna.? The patina is 
yellowish, that associated with bronze 
objects found in rivers; coins of this 
color are said to have a “‘Tiber patina,”’ 
from the fact that so many have been 
found in the waters which flow through 
Rome. The helmet is of a common 
Corinthian variety, datable to the late 
years of the sixth century by the simple 
ridges following the curve of the eye- 
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Fic. 2 HANDLE OF A GREEK HYDRIA 
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brows above the holes for the eyes.3 
The greave, too, with its hole for sus- 
pension at the top and its crescent- 
shaped grooves to outline the large 
muscle of the calf, has a number of 
parallels from well-known sites in Italy 
and Greece.* And the two strigils, one 
with a long and the other with a short 
tapering end to the handle, complete 
the picture of a funerary or votive 
ensemble of a man from Etruria or 
Central Italy who excelled in war and 
athletic pursuits.5 The sword, however, 
provides a jarring note. It appears to 
have been added to the group in an- 
tiquity, but it is about 700 to 800 years 
older than the other bronzes. It is a 
sword associated with the Late Bronze 
Age in the Mediterranean (1300 to 
1200 B.c.) and termed Sprockhoff I(a) 
in Central Europe. This sword may 
have been an ‘‘heirloom,’’ found and re- 
buried with the archaic Greek bronzes, 
or it may have intruded into the later 
group as the objects were washed from 
tombs or a shrine into the river bed. 

HANDLE OF A HyprRIA, Greek, circa 540 
B.c. (Fig. 2). This bronze takes the 
form of two kouroi or youths who kneel 
back to back so that their headdresses 
join; their lower legs merge into pal- 
mette and volute bases. Their hands 
are at their sides, with the palms out 
along their bodies; details of anatomy 
are incised.’ The faces of the kouroi 
were worn in antiquity, perhaps not as 
severely as the photograph might sug- 
gest, from the water vessel being 
grasped or carried by the side handles, 
of which this is the survivor. This util- 
itarian wear is compensated for by a 
rich, dark green patina of the type as- 
sociated with bronzes from the shrine 
of Zeus at Dodona in Epirus. 

The closest counterparts to this rare 
piece of archaic Greek metalwork are 
a fragmentary handle found on the 
Acropolis in Athens§’ and the handles 
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of a hydria from Locri, long in the Na- 
tional Museum at Naples.? The Acrop- 
olis kouroi do not have the small 
palmettes on either side between the 
heads. They do have the same type of 
headdress and slightly cruder eyes. Al- 
though broken at the knees, they 
appear to have been standing rather 
than kneeling. The chief difference in 
this contemporary counterpart is one of 
technique: the bodies of the kouroi are 
moulded from a curved strip of rec- 
tangular metal or a bar which serves 
as backing. Like the Acropolis bronze, 
the handles of the Naples hydria also 
rely on metal backing behind the kou- 
rol. The bronze newly arrived in Boston 
then emerges as an archaic Greek side 
handle without parallel for its bold, 
freestanding concept of design. Its other 
counterparts are the top or back han- 
dles of bronze vessels, that of a hydria 
in the Volos Museum, from Trikkala, 
providing a slenderer, more delicate, 
more Ionian parallel in vertical han- 
dles.19 The bronze in Boston has the 
solidity of a western mainland product, 
and it was most likely produced in the 
workshops which sprang up around 
Dodona or at a northern Peloponnesian 
centre such as Sikyon. 

STATUETTE OF HERAKLES, Italo-Etrus- 
can, circa 200 B.c. (Fig. 3). He is 
brandishing his club in the raised right 
hand, and attachments indicate that an 
object such as a sword or spear was 
held in the outstretched left. Usually 
in these bronzes this hand grasps the 
golden apples of the Hesperides. The 
Nemean Lion’s skin is worn on the 
hero’s head, forepaws being knotted 
around the neck and hindpaws and tail 
wrapped over the left arm.1!! In its 
combination of Etruscan naturalism 
with the canons of Lysippos and the 
art of the early Hellenistic period, this 
bronze provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of northern Italian art in the era 
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of Roman rise to power. Bronzes such 
as these continued to be cast in Italy 
and Gaul down toward the end of the 
Roman Republic, and they provide a 
form of continuity in the Hellenistic 
art of the Italian peninsula. This statu- 
ette is a very good example of the 
Italic Herakles; many later versions 
of this figure are very crude, without 
the modelling and the incised detail 
(of the lion’s skin) seen here.12 

YOUNG BOY POSED AS A MAN OF IN- 
TELLECT, Graeco-Roman, probably from 
Syria, 90 B.c. to a.p. 200 (Fig. 4). The 
lad stands, awkwardly with his big feet, 
on a circular pedestal; he wears a 
poet’s wreath on his head and a hima- 
tion which envelops his arms.13 He 
seems to be about to make a speech 
or recite a bit of verse. This statuette 
probably comes from a tomb or house- 
hold chapel; the linear, tubular style 
of the figure culminating in emphasis 
on the head and eyes is very much 
what is associated with Hellenistic art 


in Syria during the Roman period. The 
heroization of youth by representing 
them in intellectual poses has been 
discussed in these articles in connection 
with the bronze negro boy from Alex- 
andria, acquired by the museum in 
1959.14 The bronze shown here is in- 
tended to present a Greek or Roman 
youth in the provinces, who probably 
died in his school years and whose 
spirit was remembered by his family 
in connection with achievements in the 
classroom. The grandest commemora- 
tive monument of this nature is the 
grave relief in the Musei Capitolini in 
Rome of the boy Quintus Sulpicius 
Maximus, who bored his audience for 
hours with indifferent poetry and died 
of overstudy about a.p. 95 at the age 
of ten or so. He stands in the aedicula 
of his tombstone, rotulus open in his 
left hand and the right in a half-Na- 
poleonic gesture of oratory.15 His po- 
etry is carved in profusion on the 
surfaces of his tombstone. No such 
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recognition, or means of identification, 
accompanies the bronze lad seen here. 
He can only remain a general symbol 
of the nobility of Graeco-Roman edu- 
cation 

FOREPART OF A RUNNING BOAR, Grae- 
co-Roman, 50 B.c. to a.p. 100 (Fig. 
2). This heavy, hollow-cast decora- 
tive bronze was once the end of a 
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chariot or carpentum pole.16 The boar 
is represented in minute naturalism, 
with forelegs thrust determinedly in 
front of him as he dashes off at full 
gallop, beady little eyes on the alert, 
and fur or bristles ruffled by his mood 
and motion. As the functional protome 
of a vehicle, this boar was probably 
an owner’s symbol, perhaps a Roman 
family badge, like Caesar’s elephant 
or, in later times, the Orsini bear. Men 
named Aper often had the boar as an 
emblem, and the emperor Diocletian, 
it is remembered, murdered a mili- 
tary rival of that name in a.p. 284, 
fulfilling a Druid prophecy that he 
would ‘‘kill his boar’’ to ascend the 
throne. As the most ferocious beast in 
the pantheon of the hunt, the boar was 
an apt symbol of Roman virtus. A boar 
nearly cut short Hadrian’s career, and 
this animal is immortalized in the Ha- 
drianic hunting scenes on the Arch of 
Constantine and in countless Roman 
sarcophagi with hunts mythological or 
actual. The Hellenistic world gave the 
naturalism of this bronze to Roman 
art, but the feeling of animal power 
seen here is a manifestation of origi- 
nality in Roman decorative metal- 
work.17 
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BRONZE LAMP WITH GREYHOUNDS ASLEEP 
ON THE MEDALLION, Graeco-Roman, 
00 B.c. to a.p. 100, said to come from 
Alexandria (Fig. 6). The concept of 
presenting an animal in metal is 
quite different in this unusually large 
lamp. Around the circle of the top a 
greyhound is curled up asleep, with a 
puppy snuggled against her side. 
This basically eye-catching design is 
offset by simple structural decoration 
for the lamp, rosettes at the volutes 
of the spout and concentric rings with 
a central boss on the bottom of the 
body.18 The running boar is a straight- 
forward piece of Roman decorative art, 
but the greyhounds asleep are decora- 
tive in the most subtle sense. Lamp 
and cameo designers were fascinated 
in antiquity by the opportunity to place 
a long, lean canine curled up asleep 
in relief in the tondo surface of a con- 
tainer for oil or a gem. This is one of 
the best surviving examples of this 
class of lamp; there is another in 
bronze in the British Museum, from 
Crete and showing a mastiff with heavy 
collar curled up and biting his hind 
leg. Two more, in the more usual ter- 
racotta, have single greyhounds asleep; 
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Fic. 6 LAMP WITH GREYHOUNDS ASLEEP 


they reached the British Museum from 
Alexandria, further indication that this 
great Graeco-Roman metropolis was 
the centre for design and manufacture 
of such dog lamps.19 

BUST OF THE GRAECO-EGYPTIAN GOD 
SARAPIS, Roman period, from Alexan- 
dria (Fig. 7). The god wears an un- 
decorated kalathos or modius on his 
head and a himation over the chiton 
or tunic covering his shoulders.?° This 
bronze from a shrine or private chapel 
to the Isiac divinities (Sarapis, Isis 
and Harpocrates) was made late in the 
history of the pagan empire. From the 
restless yet stylized curls of the hair 
and beard this bust may belong to the 
at this time the 
worship of Sarapis continued as a 
strong force in Egypt, and the emperor 
Julian the Apostate (a.p. 361-363) placed 
likenesses of these Egyptian divinities 
and the Apis bull on his coins. The bust 
is a simplified excerpt of the colossal 
statue, created in the dark materials 
befitting a god of the underworld, for 
the Sarapeum of Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphus in Alexandria by Bryaxis the 
younger about 280 s.c. The statue was 
copied in all sizes and materials; from 
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its model, marble and bronze busts 
were produced, ranging in size from 
several feet down to a few inches. These 
were not confined to Roman Egypt but 
are found all over the ancient world, 
for worship of Sarapis spread on its 
own, and with such Anatolian divinities 
as Mithras, as far west as Roman Lon- 
don.?1 

BUST OF HERAKLES, a tondo plaque in 
light wood, stained brown, Roman pe- 
riod, from North Africa (Fig. 8). This 
high relief, in excellent preservation 
save for checks in the surface and a 
break at one pinhole, comes from a 
piece of furniture such as a chest; it 
belongs to a rare group of wooden 
sculpture of the period circa a.p. 100 
to 300, usually preserved in the dry 
sand or soil of North Africa.22 Herakles 
is bearded and wears a rolled-fillet 
wreath. The club is behind, over the 
right shoulder, and the lion’s skin is 
carved sketchily on the left shoulder. 


Fic. 7 BUST OF THE GOD SARAPIS 
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Fic. 8 TONDO BUST OF HERAKLES 


That this plaque formed the boss of 
a wooden chest is suggested by the 
decorations of the Hellenistic Greek 
wooden chest from Abusir, now in Han- 
over; paint and gilding were used to 
enhance chests such as these, as is 
indicated by Pausanias’ description of 
the Cypselid chest at Olympia. Inlay 
was used at strategic intervals, but 
Pausanias’ description of the cedar- 
wood chest in the Heraion at Olympia 
makes it clear that the natural quali- 
ties of the wood were appreciated. 23 
Such may have been the case with the 
chest from which this plaque derived. 
The type of Herakles goes back to a 
statue and to decorative art derivative 
thereof at Pergamon about 200 B.c. 
TERRACOTTA PILLAR WITH FIGURES OF 
HORAE OR HEKATE IN RELIEF, Hellenistic, 
from Aspendus in Pamphylia (Figs. 
9, 10). A woman who may have been 
veiled stands with her right arm behind 
her hip and her left hand holding the 
edge of her drapery. She is set on a 
moulded pedestal. One slightly smaller 
figure flanked by two figures of con- 
siderably smaller size filled out the re- 
mainder of the circle; only the lower 
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half of one of the smallest figures re- 
mains. The hollow ‘‘pipe’’ was spun 
out and the figures applied later from 
separate moulds. Mouldings top and 
bottom suggest that the piece may have 
had other sections, such as a table-like 
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top and a base fanning out to a rec- 
tangular plinth.24 


It is difficult to tell just how this 
enigmatic object was used or who are 
the ladies represented thereon. The 
largest figure, the one surviving, may 





Fic. 9 TERRACOTTA PILLAR WITH GODDESSES 


Fic. 10 ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PILLAR 
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be a_single-bodied manifestation of 
Hekate, divinity of the night and the 
crossroads; the three smaller figures 
may have been attendant symbols of 
the hours and the seasons, known as 
Horae. In the largest figure, the gesture 
of the left hand, as well as the frontal 
pose and type of costume, are very 
like those of certain Hekate types. The 
figure is also used around 200 B.c. 
for Persephone.*5 Perhaps this terra- 
cotta was part of a pillar in a shrine 
to one of the agriculture goddesses, 
who was attended by three local per- 
sonifications; in this case the three 
‘‘Horae’’ might easily become the 
Tychai or presiding spirits of Aspendus, 
Perge and Side, the three great Hellen- 
istic cities of the Pamphylian plain. 
The surviving figure, Hekate or Perse- 
phone, breathes the freedom of Hellen- 
istic work, any time between 250 and 
150 B.c. She wears a high-girt chiton, 
with long, fitted overfold and an ample, 
heavy mantle. The freestanding model 
for this terracotta copy of a statue on 
a pillar goes back to the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. and can be visu- 
alized from the so-called Trophos of 
the Praxitelean or Skopaic Niobids in 
the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 26 
VOLUTE OF AN IONIC CAPITAL AND SEC- 
TION OF A FRIEZE WITH HONEYSUCKLE AND 
PALMETTE ENRICHMENT, Greek, circa 480 
to 450 B.c., from Selinunte (ancient 
Selinus) in Sicily (Figs. 11, 12). Ionic 
architecture is as rare in the archaic 
and early classical periods of western 
Greece as is Doric architecture along 
the Ionian coast. These two fragments, 
from a small funerary or commemo- 
rative monument (perhaps even a vo- 
tive column or, at least, a small 
shrine), are carefully carved in the 
limestone characteristic of early orna- 
ment in southern Italy and Sicily.27 
Only the left-hand volute of the Ionic 
capital is preserved, but this has a 


Fic. 11 TWO VIEWS OF A SICILIAN 
GREEK IONIC CAPITAL 
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Fic. 12 SICILIAN GREEK LIMESTONE MOULDING 


delicate, precise spiral on the principal 
surface and egg-and-dart moulding 
above date palm carved on the balustre. 
The work recalls that of the famous 
early classical akroterion from Miletus 
in Ionia, an anta-capital of the same 
period from neighboring Didyma and, 
principally, the limestone capital from 
Locri Epizephyrii in southern Italy 
which Dinsmoor has dated about 450 
B.c. and termed ‘‘an intruder in the 
west counterbalancing the Doric temple 
at Assos in the east.’’ The strip of 
moulding also resembles the anta-cap- 
ital from Didyma, as regards the pal- 
mettes; earlier work related to this 
rare bit of Selinuntian architecture has 
been identified at Chios along the Ionian 
coast. 28 

It has long been recognized that these 
rare manifestations of a refined archi- 
tecture alien to southern Italy and Sicily 
in its Greek phase of development were 
isolated imports in the sense that the 
work was carried out by architects who 
fled Persian domination of Asia Minor 
to work in the wealthy Greek west. 
Selinus profited from the Carthaginian 
invasions of Sicily in 480 B.c. and en- 
joyed a period of prosperity down to 
the last decade of the fifth century, 
when Carthage came again, this time 
to ruin the city. The Ionian capital is 
extremely important to the collections 
in Boston because its style of carving 
bears out the south Italian Greek ori- 
gins of the famous ‘‘Boston Throne,’’ 
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that large three-sided relief with scene 
of the weighing of souls in the presence 
of two ladies, about which so much has 
been written since its initial publication 
by the museum over fifty years ago. 

SECTION OF AN ATTIC GRAVE RELIEF, CiTca 
370 B.c. (Fig. 13). From the region of 
Athens in the decades before the rise 
of Praxiteles and Skopas comes a mar- 
ble grave relief of a lady. She is seated 
on a chair and wears her ample cloak 
or himation wrapped around her and 
as a veil over her head. Her left hand 
touches the hem of her cloak in a ges- 


Fig. 138 ATTIC GRAVE RELIEF: SEATED WOMAN 
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ture of appealing simplicity. A man or 
possibly a servant girl probably stood 
in front of her, on the part of the relief 
now missing. The weathered condition 
of the surface does not obscure the 
serene dignity of the figure and the 
forceful modelling of the drapery, both 
being signatures of a sculptor working 
in the period when Greek sculpture was 
developing toward new horizons of 
technical virtuosity and breadth of sub- 
ject. 

This Attic lady reached Boston by 
an unusual path. Along with other 
Greek marbles, the relief was brought 
to Ireland over a century and a half 
ago by the second Marquess of Sligo. 
Until recent years, the lady resided in 
the garden of the present Marquess of 
Sligo’s country seat, Westport House in 
County Mayo.29 The Lord Sligo who 
was a contemporary of Lord Elgin was 
only somewhat less diligent in the pur- 
suit of Greek art. His coup was to join 
with Veli Pasha, son of Ali Pasha of 
Janina, in clearing out the tholos tomb 
at Mycenae known as the Treasury of 
Atreus. Veli Pasha gave the principal 
carved fragments of the facade to Lord 
Sligo, and they remained at Westport 
House until 1905, when the fifth Mar- 
quess presented them to the British 
Museum. There are a number of Attic 
grave reliefs that parallel the fragment 
shown here; the grave relief of Mene- 
krateia and Meneas in Berlin gives a 
contemporary idea of the complete 
scene, the woman holding her veil with 
her left hand and shaking the hand of 
the man standing in front of her with 
the right. 39 

THREE-SIDED BASE OF A _ DECORATIVE 
CANDELABRUM OR ORNAMENTAL SHAFT, 
Graeco-Roman, first century a.p. (Fig. 
14). The designs of each side of this 
triangular base are identical, and there- 
fore only one side is illustrated here. 
In each case a figure of Nike or Vic- 
toria, winged, wearing a long chiton 
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Fic. 14 SIDE OF A CANDELABRUM BASE: 
VICTORY POURING A LIBATION 


with short overfold, flies down from 
the left to the right and pours a li- 
bation from a ewer or oenochoe onto 
a flat plate. This design is set in a 
series of simple mouldings.?1 Bases 
such as this were popular in the Roman 
world, especially in Italy, in the Julio- 
Claudian and Flavian periods of the 
empire. They supported decorative 
candelabra or, equally often, merely 
shafts carved to imitate a vine stem 
or tree trunk and terminating in a finial 
such as a pine cone. Such objects were 
set around the gardens or courtyards 
of Roman villas in much the same 
fashion as iron deer or Chinese stone 
lanterns graced the grounds of estates 
in America at the turn of this century. 
Occasionally such candelabra could be 
used to burn oil, to light a garden 
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during a summer’s outing or to illumi- 
nate the portals of a shrine. Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli in the second century 
A.D. possessed many lavish examples 
of such decorative art. The reliefs of 
this base are termed Neo-Attic in style, 
for they represent a revival at the 
hands of Graeco-Roman craftsmen of 
styles created in Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. The Nike seen 
here even catches something of the 
composition and spirit of a figure from 
the balustrade of the temple to Nike 
on the Acropolis of Athens.?2 

HEAD OF SOCRATES (Fig. 15). Hidden 
for a number of years in an eastern 
European private collection, this like- 
ness of Socrates has turned out to be 
one of the best, certainly one of the 
most unspoiled, that has come down to 
us from antiquity. The portrait may be 
classed as Hellenistic in its naturalistic 
flavor. This slightly smaller than life- 


Fic. 15 SOCRATES 
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size head is said to have been found 
in Athens, where Socrates lived, taught 
and was forced to commit suicide in 
399 B.c. In this case it is possible that 
we have a reasonably accurate portrait 
of the great philosopher, for  por- 
traiture as a concept and an art was 
alive in the Greek world as early as 
the end of the fifth century B.c.33 

What materializes in this expressive, 
naturalistic marble head is an Antonine 
Roman version of a portrait of Socrates 
probably created about 340 B.c., just 
at the outset of the Hellenistic period. 
The model was a statue, showing Soc- 
rates seated in meditation. The tradi- 
tion of his features was very strong 
in fourth century Athens, and the sculp- 
tor, who may have been Alexander the 
Great’s portraitist Lysippos, had only 
to ennoble the earthy, Silenus-like face 
by emphasizing the forehead, mous- 
tache and curling beard. The statue 
created by Lysippos was executed in 
bronze and appears to have stood in 
the Pompeion, the Hall of Processions 
near the Dipylon Gate. 

The sculptor of the version shown 
here has imparted an even more life- 
like quality in his rendering by drilling 
and cutting the locks of hair and the 
beard, creating a play of light and 
shadow across the thoughtful face. The 
details of cutting and chiselling around 
the eyes reveal an artist of uncommon 
ability, who has transformed the fourth 
century qualities of the prototype into 
a work embodying all the characteris- 
tics of Greek portraiture in the Hellen- 
istic age. The freshness of presentation 
is seen best when this head is com- 
pared with the several surviving aca- 
demic Roman copies of the fourth 
century original. The condition of the 
portrait is as it was the day of dis- 
covery, root marks and the scars of 
the excavators’ picks still visible on the 
fresh surfaces of the face. The nose was 
evidently broken and repaired in an- 
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tiquity, for the iron dowel between the 
nostrils and the horizontal cutting above 
are ancient. This particular head seems 
to have been broken not from a version 
of the statue but from a bust or, equal- 
ly likely, a herm or terminal figure. 
In the latter cases, it would have been 
set up in the niche or courtyard of 
a library.?4 

HEAD OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, Roman em- 
peror from 193 to 211 (Fig. 16). This 
life-size marble likeness is said to have 
been found at Ostia or the Portus at 
some time after 1850. It is an excellent 
unrestored example of the emotionally 
‘‘baroque’”’ likenesses of rulers pro- 
duced by artists in the period from 150 
to 220, the Antonine and Severan ages 
of the Roman Empire.35 Septimius 
Severus was an African, born at Lepcis 
Magna in Tripolitania, and his heart 
was always with the continent of his 
origin. He spent the first seven years 
of his reign not only defeating rivals 
for the imperial throne but beating back 
the Parthians from the eastern fron- 
tiers. At the beginning of the new cen- 
tury he stopped with his family for a 
visit of consolidation and repose in the 
rich imperial province of Egypt. There 
he was much impressed with the tem- 
ples to and worship of Sarapis, that 
Graeco-Egyptian version of Hades or 
Pluto who has already been discussed 
here in connection with a bronze bust. 
On his return to Rome, Septimius Se- 
verus gave orders for the construction 
of a new, giant temple to the god, a 
Roman rival to the Sarapeum in Alex- 
andria. He had himself represented on 
his triumphal arch at Lepcis Magna 
in the guise of the enthroned cult- 
image of Sarapis in the Egyptian tem- 
ple. 

In addition, the emperor took to ar- 
ranging his hair and beard in the gen- 
eral manner of the god, and court 
portraitists produced master likenesses 
in which the locks over the forehead 
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were arranged in four little ringlets, 
in unmistakable assimilation of the im- 
perial features to those of the god. The 
portrait published here is one of those 
heads which give Septimius Severus 
the suggestion of Sarapis-like features. 
This head, however, did not come from 
a statue of the emperor in the guise 
of the god. He did not carry the prac- 
tice this far in freestanding statues. 
The portrait was once fitted on a statue 
of the emperor in a toga, or possibly 
on one in which he wore armor, the 
cuirass in which he campaigned against 
the peoples on the eastern frontier 
early in his career and against the 
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Picts and Scots across the British fron- 
tier on the eve of his death at York.36 

The portrait, like so many Roman 
representations of the human face in 
the century from 200 to 300, shows to 
best advantage in contrasting light and 
shadow. The texture of the Greek island 
marble is well brought out in the high 
polish of the face and neck. The shaggy 
locks and twisted strands of beard have 
been undercut with a running drill and 
a bore, providing a clearly defined con- 
trast between the flesh and the hair. 
The irregular surfaces of the locks and 
beard were left in a semifinished state, 
to add to the qualities of texture. In 
the time of Hadrian (117 to 137), Grae- 
co-Roman portraitists began incising 
the pupils in the eyes of their sitters, 
and in this likeness of Septimius Sever- 
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ing two lion-cubs was described and illustrated 
in the 18 June 1960 ILN (p. 1073). Ten newly 
acquired Corinthian, Etruscan, Attic and South 
Italian vases, circa 600 to 300 B.c., are illustrated 
in the M.F.A. Calendar for 1962. 
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and Romans (New York 1933) 87, fig. 102: A. 
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us the science is carried to a refined 
degree, conveying the feeling that the 
emperor is looking upwards and to his 
right in a gesture of abstracted thought. 
Despite all these divine and human traits 
peculiar to Septimius Severus, his por- 
trait is still a somewhat ideal one, 
suppressing the individuality of his 
Romano-African features in favor of 
the philosophic nobility of a man who 
considered himself in official inscrip- 
tions the son of the good emperor, the 
Stoic Marcus Aurelius. Septimus Se- 
verus was not a bad emperor, but he 
was the first in a series of despotic 
dynasts who brought the empire to low 
estate in the third century a.p. 
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Locri: W. B. Dinsmoor, The architecture of 


(Berlin- 
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ancient Greece (London 1950) 136 ff., fig. 49. Chiote 
parallels and further references: J. Boardman, 
‘“‘Chian and early Ionic architecture,’’ Antiquaries 
journal 39 (1959) 170 ff., esp. 211. 


29 Acc. no. 59.845; gift of Messrs. David and 
Philip Spink. H.: 31 in. (0.79 m.). Sold with the 
Sligo marbles at Christie’s, 9 Dec. 1958, as Lot 32. 


30R. Kekulé, Beschreibung antiken Skulpturen 
(Berlin 1890) 284, no. 756; C. Blimel, Katalog der 
Sammlung antiker Skulpturen, III (Berlin 1928) 
no. K 35. The woman from Lowther Castle, in 
New York, is earlier by ten or fifteen years at 
the most: G. M. A. Richter, Catalogue of Greek 
sculptures (Cambridge 1954) no. 79; the relief of 
Lysistrate in the same collection shows the de- 
velopment toward frontality and freedom from 
relief background in the years around 350: ibid., 
no. 86. 


31 Acc. no. 59.687; bequest of Miss Mary C. 
Wheelwright. H.: 15% in. (0.39 m.). 


32 See W. Fuchs, Die Vorbilder der neuattischen 
Reliefs (Berlin 1959) pls. 19, 1-3 (Leiden); 21, 1 
(also Leiden). Other reliefs comparable to the one 
published here are in the Louvre (Photo Alinari 
22539), Bologna (Ducati, Guida, no. 68) and Flor- 
ence (Mansuelli, Uffizi, no. 183). 


33 Acc. no. 60.45; Frederick Brown Collection. 
H.: 8 in. (0.204 m.). Illustrated in The connois- 
seur, March 1961, pp. 68f.; M. F. A. Annual Re- 
port for 1960, p. 38. I have previously discussed 
portraits of Socrates in ‘‘Socrates and Aspasia: 
new portraits of late antiquity,’’ CJ 52 (1958) 
49-55. 


34 On portraits of Socrates, see also V. Poulsen, 
Les portraits grecs (Copenhagen 1954) 44 ff., under 
no. 16; R. Kekulé, Bildnisse des Sokrates (Berlin 
1908) passim; G. M. A. Richter, Greek portraits, 
a study of their development (Brussels 1955) 29. 


35 Acc. no. 60.928; Harriet Otis Cruft Collection. 
H.(max): 15% in. (0.385 m.); H. (head alone): 
10% in. (0.275 m.). Published previously in Ars 
Antiqua Sale, Lucerne, May 1960, no. 64; BMFA 
58 (1960) 24f., figs. 12-14; exhibited, Worcester 
Art Museum, Roman portraits, 1961, p. 58, no. 25. 


36 For a list of portraits of Septimius Severus, 
see B. M. Felletti Maj, Museo Nazionale Romano, 
I ritratti (Rome 1953) 127 ff. There is another por- 
trait of Septimius Severus in America, on top of 
one of the Giustiniani statues in the Lawrence Art 
Gallery at Williams College; it may belong and 
show the emperor in the garb of an Anatolian 
ruler. 
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A PTOLEMAIC CONTRIBUTION BOX IN BOSTON 
(SEE PLATES XV—-XVI) 


In 1960 the Department of Classical Art of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston (Mass.) acquired a bronze moneybox containing ten 
bronze coins (PLATE XV, 1, 2; XVI, 1).1 When cleaned, one of the coins 
proved to be Ptolemaic, with head of Zeus diademed, or wreathed, and 
bearded on one side and the twin eagles facing to the left between the 
usual inscription on the reverse. At least three of the other coins appear 
to be of the same type, and it is very likely that the remaining coins, 
although quite corroded, are of the same period. Their shape gives 
every indication of being Ptolemaic. The cleaned coin belongs in the 
small group identified by Svoronos as products of the middle of the 
reign of Ptolemy VI Philometor (181-146 B.c.).? 

The lid of the box is inscribed, YFIAINE or ‘“‘Be of Good Health” 
(less politely, “‘Get Healthy’’), a clear implication that contributors 
to the cause of health involved could hope for favors from Asklepios 


1 Museum accession number 61.102. Theodora Wilbour Collection in Memory 
of Zoe Wilbour. I wish to thank Mr. George Phippen, my colleague Dr. William 
Stevenson Smith, Mr. T. G. H. James and Prof. A. Andrewes for helpful 
comments. Dr. Smith has provided information about the Egyptian parallels 
and has kindly allowed illustration of the bronze snakebox in his Department. 
The photographs are by Mr. Edward J. Moore, Museum Photographer. 

The moneybox was published in detail, before one of the coins was cleaned, 

by G. Michailidis, “‘Casette d’un prétre quéteur d’Asclepios-Imhotep,’’ Axnales 
du Service des Antiquités de V Egypte 55 (1958) 191-197. The references, literary 
and epigraphic, to ancient fund drives are very helpful. 
2 See B. V. Head, et al., Historia Numorum, Oxford Io11, p. 856; J.N. 
Svoronos, T& Nopicpata tol Kpétous tév MtoAeuaiov, Athens 1904, Catalogue 
nos. 1423-1428, especially no. 1424, pl. XLVIII, no. 10 (the, roughly, 30 gram- 
me size). These coins were thought by Svoronos to symbolize, in their double- 
eagle reverse, the joint rule of Ptolemy VI and Ptolemy VIII in 169 B.c. The 
cleaned specimen from the moneybox weighs 25.90 grammes. For an outline 
of the events which produced these coins in the years after 170-169 B.c. and 
an indication that their value varied considerably owing to inflation, see 
M. Thompson, “‘A Ptolemaic Bronze Hoard from Corinth,” Hesperia 20 (1951) 
355-307. Whatever was the value assigned to these bronzes when they were 
deposited in the box, each piece must have represented a day’s wages for the 
common laborer. 
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or Hygeia. The box and its contents are unique enough as artifacts of 
Greek and Roman daily life, but the medical connotations have led 
me to suggest, only partly in jest, that this is an early manifestation 
of one of the health protection plans, such as National Health (United 
Kingdom) or the equally widely patronized Blue Cross — Blue Shield 
program (United States). The box no doubt stood on a table in some 
temple or shrine to the god and goddess of health. It was found in the 
region of Memphis where Asklepios-Imhotep was especially venerated. 

The box, heavily patinated a not unpleasing yellowish green, is 
32 inches high (0.094 m.) and nearly 4 inches in width (0.10 m.). The 
appliqué on the front, taking the form of a face not unlike “The Man 
in the Moon,” is no doubt intended as a head of Hygeia. The beard of 
Asklepios and the snaky locks of the Gorgon Medusa are missing. The 
style of the head makes it a good representative of folk-art in Helle- 
nistic Egypt, the type of face or mask found on utilitarian objects of 
secondary artistic importance. It is not, however, without a certain 
arresting quaintness. Above the mask, and on the lid (when viewed 
in the closed position), can be seen three holes for wires which must 
have formed part of the box’s lock or sealing device. 

The top contains, at the front, the large slot for inserting contribu- 
tions. The handle at the top center is of the typical Greek “‘bucket”’ 
type, an arched rod set at its bases in two lugs rising from the cast 
lid. Similar lugs on lid and body, at the back, are transversed by 
their original pins to form the hinges for opening and closing. The 
Egyptian origin of this box, suggested by the coins, is confirmed by 
the device soldered and riveted on the lid between slot and handles. 
This is a snake curled up in the form of a Figure-8. The snake is the 
well-known medical attribute of Asklepios and Hygeia, appearing 
around the staff of the former and in the arms of the latter in Greek 
painting and sculpture, but the form of the Figure-8 device is one 
traditional to Egyptian art in the centuries before the influence of 
Greeks in the Delta and Macedonian conquests of the civilization 
along the Nile. 

The Egyptian bronze boxes with Figure-8 snakes on top were 
made and sold at shrines to be offerings containing the embalmed or 
preserved remains of snakes. Other such boxes, with appropriate 
representations on top, contained the remains of cats, lizards, 
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mongooses, small rodents and birds. A close parallel, in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, was found at Naukratis in the Delta, probably as part 
of a group of bronzes in a house on the south of the town (PLATE 
XVI, 2).3 Sir Flinders Petrie mentions fifteen such boxes with figures 
of snakes on top in the find and a number of additional boxes for 
the remains of other creatures.* 

Unfortunately, the bronzes were found in illicit digging, and no 
stratified context is mentioned. From parallels and from the Egyptian 
inscriptions on some of these boxes, it is evident the series begins 
before the Greeks reached the Nile Delta, continued through Persian 
and Hellenistic times, and passed into the Egyptian survivals in the 
Graeco-Roman world.® The fabric and rough details of the box illus- 
trated here are enough like the Ptolemaic moneybox to suggest that 
it and its companions from Naukratis could well be dated in the 
Hellenistic period, at the time when the moneybox was in use. The 
notion of the Greeks taking over an Egyptian symbol and using it 
for votive purposes of a sort different from its original employment 
is fully in keeping with many other examples of union in Ptolemaic 
Egypt between traditional Egyptian iconography and materials and 
the artistic demands imported with the Greeks after 330 B.c.§ 


3 Accession number 86.265. Gift of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1886. H. 
(max.): 3 in. (0.075 m.). L. (max.): 44 in. (0.115 m.). Another box in the group 
(86.281) has a snake with head raised, the older Egyptian iconographic type. 
Boston no. 94.235, perhaps from the same find, has three lizards on top. 
4'W. M. Flinders Petrie, Naukratts oe I, 1884-5, Third Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, London 1886, p. 4 

5 See the examples collected by G. Roeder, Agyptische Bronzefiguren, Staat- 
liche Museen zu Berlin, Mitteilungen aus der Agyptischen Sammlung, Band VI, 
Berlin 1956, pp. 385ff., pl. 55, figs. 558 ff. 

® On the subject of offering-boxes or ‘‘banks’’ in the Hellenistic world, see 
H. Graeven, “‘Die thonerne Sparbiichse im Altertum,’’ JdI 16 (1901) 160-189; 
T. Wiegand, H. Schrader, Priene, Berlin 1904, p. 465, no. 234, fig. 571. They 
are usually made of terracotta and are often in the shape of temples or small 
shrines with the divinity represented (in relief) as enthroned inside. These 
parallels were pointed out to me by Mrs. Dorothy B. Thompson. Miss Clairéve 
Grandjouan has kindly indicated Roman examples in Ostia, Trier and St. 
Germain. 

The grandest of all offering boxes is perhaps the one in the Sanctuary of 
Demeter at Eleusis. It is fashioned out of the natural rock and was one of the 
few reminders of the ancient cult visible throughout the Middle Ages (K. 
Kourouniotis, Eleusis. A Guide to the Excavations and the Museum, Athens 
1936, pp. 25, 521., fig. 5). 


6* 
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The most pleasing feature of this rare ensemble, moneybox and 
coins, is evident in the photographs. The box is in perfect condition. 
The handle and hinges work, and one can drop the coins in and remove 
them as was done in antiquity. The Museum does not contemplate 
cleaning the remaining coins, for their patina as well as their imprints 
on the bottom of the box remove all doubts whether these were the 
actual coins lying inside at the time the box was discovered. The 
phenomenon of preservation in workable condition is so often charac- 
teristic of objects in all materials rediscovered in the dry soil of 
Egypt. 

CORNELIUS C, VERMEULE 


PLATE XV, 1. Ptolemaic Moneybox. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
2. View of Lid of Moneybox, Showing Handle, Snake, 
Slot and Inscription 
PLATE XVI, 1. Moneybox with Lid Open, Ptolemaic Coins Inside 
2. Bronze Votive Box with Snake’s Remains Inside. 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. From Naukratis 
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ADDITIONS TO THE GREEK, 


ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN COLLECTIONS IN BOSTON 


HE TWENTY WoRKS of ancient art 

here described, spanning the an- 
cient world from archaic Greece to 
Rome at the threshold of the Middle 
Ages,! have entered the collections of 
the Museum of Fine Arts within the 
past several years. It can be readily 
seen that the emphasis in this group 
of acquisitions from various sources is 
on work in the precious metals, 
although sculptures in marble, terra- 
cotta, bronze and even malachite are 
included. Two of the sculptures have 
been in the museum on loan for a 
number of years (nos. 5 and 6) but 
have only recently joined the perma- 
nent collections and have not been pub- 
lished in any detail. Among the others, 
the fifth-century Greek gold earring 
(no. 1) was illustrated briefly during 
its many years on loan in the Classical 
Department of the Museum, by Miss 
Berta Segall in an article on an ear- 
ring in Baltimore. The four silver me- 
dallic plaques (nos. 8 through 11) have 
been known in private hands for nearly 
two decades, the cameo bust of Zeus 
(no. 3) was illustrated by A. B. Cook 
in his great work on that divinity, and 
the head of Zeus Ammon (no. 4) was 
first noticed in a British private col- 
lection. The relief of a Roman signifer 


(no. 19) was sketched in Rome in 
1577 and lost until recent years. The 
remaining pieces are relatively new to 
the literature of classical art and ar- 
chaeology. 

ARCHAIC TO EARLY CLASSICAL GREEK EAR- 
RING IN GOLD (Fig. 1). On top of a body 
in the shape of a boat or a crescent 
moon, with a female head at one end, 
a running Gorgo is seen in archaic pro- 
file.2 Above the Gorgo, a wire strand 
forms the loop on which there must 
have been a pin or clasp. The female 
head and the body of the earring, with 
its granulated decoration, were evi- 
dently cast or molded in one or two 
pieces. The Gorgo has been fashioned 
out of a tiny area of sheet gold. 

The female at the front of the body 
could well be a Siren with the sides 
of the body forming her curving wings. 
Her face has the wild hair and pierc- 
ing eyes appropriate to such a creature. 
Her tail has become a lotus flower at 
the other end of the curve. This ear- 
ring was probably intended to be placed 
in a tomb. It seems too heavy and 
too awkward to have been worn, es- 
pecially with pierced ears. The Gorgo 
and the Siren are familiar motifs in 
Greek religious and funerary art, one 
serving to ward off evil, the other sug- 
gesting the soul carried off by Death. 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 
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It is difficult to say at first glance 
whether this earring is Greek or Etrus- 
can, for the exuberant ingenuity of 
the design finds parallels in the best 
late sixth to early fifth century work 
from both sides of the Adriatic. Here 
the history of the piece and the location 
of parallels offer considerable assist- 
ance. The earring was purchased in 
Athens nearly seventy years ago by 
Samuel D. Warren, President of the 
Boston Museum and brother of Edward 
Perry Warren, that famous connois- 
seur of Greek art from whom the Mu- 
seum received the bulk of its collection. 
A parallel for the serrated edging of 
the bottom of the body exists in the 
Benaki Museum in Athens, and a sim- 
ilar piece in the British Museum may 
have been made in central Greece, at 
Eretria. On the other hand, the bizarre 
qualities and rich filigree of this ear- 
ring perhaps indicate manufacture in 
the Near East, in a Phoenician work- 
shop which exported goldwork with tra- 
ditional Greek motifs to Greece itself 
as well as to Asia Minor and Egypt.3 

GILDED SILVER STATUETTE OF ZEUS (Fig. 
2). The ruler of Olympus was seated 
on a throne or high-backed chair. His 
left hand was raised to hold a scepter, 
and some attribute such as a small 
Nike was placed on his extended right 


Fig. 2 STATUETTE OF ZEUS 


hand. He wears a himation around his 
waist and over the left shoulder. A 
wreath is placed on the brow.#4 

As a work in miniature the merits 
of this representation of Zeus in the 
style of the fifth century B.c. are evi- 
dent. It must have been produced in 
the Graeco-Roman period, for a house- 
hold shrine and as a souvenir in the 
best sense of the word. This statu- 
ette is of great aesthetic importance as 
a reflection of the colossal gold and 
ivory statue of Zeus by Pheidias in 
the temple of that divinity at Olympia. 
As a minute copy of this wonder of 
the ancient world, the statuette has 
few surviving parallels. These consist 
mainly of the colossal marble head 
from Mylasa in Caria, long in the Bos- 
ton Museum, and the bronze coins of 
Elis struck under Hadrian, which show 
the head of Zeus on the obverse and 
a full view of the statue in profile on 
the reverse.5 Most Graeco-Roman stat- 
uettes of Zeus reflect one or another 
of the three successive versions of the 
Capitoline Jupiter in Rome, or one of 
the Hellenistic cult statues of Zeus from 
which sculptors working in Rome in 
the period from Sulla to Domitian drew 
their models for Jupiter Capitolinus. 6 
A copy of the Pheidian Zeus, even with 
attributes and throne missing and even 
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though made on such minute scale, is 
an important addition to our knowledge 
of the masterpiece of Greece’s great- 
est impresario of sculpture. 

BUST OF ZEUS, CAMEO IN GREEN MALA- 
CHITE (Fig. 3). If the silver statuette re- 
calls the Pheidian Zeus, this Hellenistic 
cameo in bright green malachite, with 
dark green spots on its surface, echoes 
a concept of Zeus created in the world 
of Alexander’s successors.? Something 
of the bearded majesty of Pheidias’ 
statue is seen, but the softening of fea- 
tures, elaboration of hair and richness 
of background are part of the transfor- 
mations which overtook images of Zeus 
in the major and minor arts at centers 
such as Alexandria after 300 B.c. 

Zeus wore a rich aegis on his left 
shoulder; most of this part of the cam- 
eo was lost when the piece was 
shattered. The oak wreath above the 
forehead is also full of elaborately 
carved detail. The contrast between 
curled strands of hair and beard, almost 
gentle face and shimmering surfaces 
of the tondo bust are characteristics 


found in the sardonyx portrait cameos 
of the Ptolemaic court at Alexandria. 
They are also found in the work of 
Alexandrian Greek artists in Rome 
from the time of Julius Caesar to Nero. 
This cameo was probably mounted in 
gold and perhaps worn as a pin or in 
the wreath of a Hellenistic or Roman 
official. Marble portraits often show 
such a cameo as centerpiece of the 
imperial oak wreath and as the focal 
clasp on the shoulders of a man wear- 
ing the ceremonial cloak. 8& 

MARBLE HEAD OF ZEUS AMMON (Fig. 4). 
This head is a full-sized copy of a work 
created in the style of Pheidias in the 
fifth century sB.c.2 The turn of the head 
has been imparted to the work by the 
copyist, who otherwise has merely 
toned down the Athenian high classi- 
cal gravity of the prototype. In many 
senses, this work gives a good impres- 
sion of the sculpture done by Pheidias 
and his followers at the time the Par- 
thenon frieze was designed and when 
the gold and ivory image in Olympia 
was being created. The head probably 
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Fic. 6 ETRUSCAN MIRROR, APHRODITE AND ADONIS (?) 


comes from a draped statue, although 
copies of other fifth-century heads of 
Zeus Ammon have been found as herm 
busts. 1° 

Zeus Ammon, the manifestation of 
the Olympian divinity worshipped at 
the oasis of Siwa in the desert west of 
Alexandria, was characterized by the 
ram’s horns growing out of the sides 
of his head. Ammon is best re- 
membered as the god visited by Alex- 
ander the Great on his triumphal 
march across Egypt, and, as a result 
of Alexander’s identification with the 
god through his oasis oracle, Ammon’s 
horns became an adjunct of his por- 
trait and those of his Ptolemaic suc- 
cessors in Egypt. Ammon, however, 
was already a recognized divinity in 
Attica in the fifth century B.c., one of 
the several Near Eastern and Egyp- 
tian imports to that center of classical 
Greek civilization. It is very likely 
that this head, and the numerous copies 
of four other Ammons _ identified 
throughout the collections of Europe 
and America, go back to one or more 
statues created for shrines in Athens 
and its territories in the fifty years 
from 450 B.c. This head came by way 
of a Christie’s auction sale from the 
collection of Lord Nathan at Churt 
House in Sussex. 

ETRUSCAN BRONZE MIRROR, PERSEUS CUT- 
TING OFF MEDUSA’S HEAD (Fig. 5). The 
suave yet emphatic excitement of 
Etruscan art in its last phases of origi- 
nality shines forth in the design 
engraved on the back of this mirror.11 
The border enframing the circle of the 
composition consists of a wreath of 
ivy leaves and berries, tied together at 
the bottom by an inverted palmette. 
Both mythological figures within are 
nude and very human, in terms of the 
way the Etruscans understood Greek 
art of the late fifth century B.c. 

A youthful Perseus averts his gaze 
from the petrifying face of Medusa. 
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He grasps her by the hair with his 
left hand, and with the right he is about 
to cut off her head, using a blade 
shaped like a sickle. Over his left arm 
he has slung Athena’s satchel, that mag- 
ic bag in which he could safely carry 
his deadly trophy. The Gorgon Medusa 
is not the terrifying creature with 
snaky locks so often encountered in 
Greek art, especially from the early 
Hellenistic period into Graeco-Roman 
times. She is a young Greek girl. One 
can almost sympathize with her in her 
death struggle. 

In over-all design, this scene is a 
masterpiece of relation between action, 
anatomy and effective use of linear 
profiles. The foreshortening and sense 
of depth in the legs of the figures re- 
flect developments in Greek painting 
in the generation after Pheidias. It is 
difficult to date this mirror, but the 
artist must have worked in the first 
quarter of the fourth century B.c.12 

ETRUSCAN BRONZE MIRROR, A YOUTH DIS- 
COVERED BY A FEMALE (ADONIS AND APHRO- 
DITE, OR ENDYMION AND SELENE) (Fig. 6). 
By contrast with the previous composi- 
tion, the design of this second mirror of 
the fourth century B.c. seems crowded 
and fussy.13 This is partly because the 
two figures involved have drapery and 
because the scene is set on a giant acan- 
thus calyx, with long leaves springing 
from its cup or bottom. The leaves on 
the left form the seat for the figure on 
the left. Fussiness is also plainly evi- 
dent in the drapery of the figure on the 
right, a loose chiton being shown in flap- 
ping folds over a himation which opens 
to a string belt above the waist. The 
drawing of the faces is less elegant than 
in the first mirror. 

The scene offers no ready interpre- 
tation. An effeminate youth with deco- 
rated diadem in his hair is being pulled 
from under his enframing cloak by a 
woman in whose hair there is a similar 
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fillet. An Etruscan version of some 
Greek myth is certainly intended. The 
second suggestion, Endymion and Se- 
lene, stems from the fact the woman 
is so chastely garbed. Were she Aphro- 
dite visiting Adonis, we might expect 
to find the goddess unclad, although a 
rapid survey of other Etruscan mir- 
rors will reveal that this is not always 
so. Scenes such as this are often aided 
by inscriptions. The youth certainly 
looks as if he had been just awakened 
or, at least, aroused by a persuasive 
presence. 14 

SILVER STATUETTE OF APOLLO (Fig. 7). 
If the silver-gilt Zeus is a direct reflec- 
tion of the Pheidian fifth century, this 
Apollo is a Graeco-Roman transcription 
of the work of Skopas in the fourth 
century B.c.15 The head with its crown 
of laurel echoes the type of the poplar- 
crowned Herakles created by Skopas 
for the gymnasium at Sikyon. The turn 
of the body, with right arm and right 
leg drawn back and head angled off to 
the same side, belongs to that sense of 
restlessness which this sculptor and 
his younger contemporary Lysippos im- 
parted to statues of divinities and ath- 
letes in the generation from 350 B.c. 
Quiver and bow were supported by an 
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invisible strap on the shoulder, and the 
left hand held the lyre. The tiny object 
in the right hand is the plectron for 
bringing forth the divine music from the 
strings. Details of anatomy are concise- 
ly rendered by modelling and incision. 

This statuette is said to have been 
found in 1825 in the bed of the river 
Thames, during the digging of founda- 
tions for the new London Bridge. Other 
silver statuettes from the same find 
are in the British Museum, and all were 
evidently part of the collection of a 
Romano-Briton wealthy enough to fill 
his lararium with images in silver in- 
stead of the usual bronze.16 Apollo 
stands on a tiny plinth, which was in 
turn placed on a wooden bar which 
no doubt held other divinities standing 
or seated in a row. The ancient hole 
for pinning Apollo to the communal 
mounting of this cult complex has been 
used in setting this miniature divinity 
on his present modern wooden block. 


FOUR  SILVER-GILT MEDALLIC PLAQUES 
(BUSTS OF ATHENA, PERSEUS-HERMES, 
HERAKLES AND MEDUSA) (Figs. 811). 


These four medallions are said to have 
been found near Tarentum in Italy 
many years ago.!%7 Two additional 
plaques from the same set have been 
ornaments of the Art Museum at 
Princeton University for nearly a dec- 
ade.18 In addition, there is a long oval 
plaque in a Swiss private collection 
which is said to have belonged to the 
group. This oval relief shows Nike flying 
downwards, carrying a trophy against 
her shoulder.19 It has been suggested 
that the whole ensemble formed the 
trappings of a ceremonial bridle for a 
horse, and such reliefs, especially the 
medallions, have parallels in the bronze 
bridles represented on the heads of 
horses made in the late Hellenistic 
period in central Italy.2® On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that all these 
reliefs belonged to a suit of ceremonial 
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Fic. 10 BUST OF HERAKLES 


armor or to a wooden chest, as in 
a bronze and silver appliqué with head 
of Artemis-Selene recently acquired by 
the Smith College Museum of Art.?1 
There were no doubt more medal- 
lions in the set, giving a greater range 
of divinities. The two in Princeton pre- 
sent Medusa with her head turned to 
the right, and Hermes wearing his 
flat cap and with his herald’s staff over 
his left shoulder. The four seen here 
share the characteristic of utilizing a 
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headdress or wings in the hair to fill 
the background. In the Athena, it is the 
triple-crested helmet and the locks of 
hair falling on either side of the neck- 
lace and chiton which fill the composi- 
tion. The long horsehair plumes of the 
side crests flutter out in freestanding 
and incised relief into the background. 
‘‘Hermes,’’ or Artemis Bendis, or per- 
haps this is better identified as Perseus 
wearing the winged cap of Hermes, 
displays an elaborate bit of headgear, 
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with a toppiece and flaps like those of 
a Phrygian cap at either side of the 
neck. He has unusually long hair for a 
male divinity or hero, very likely an 
affectation on the part of the medallist; 
the wings of his cap set off what ap- 
pears to be an eagle or griffin as peak 
above and are balanced in their rich 
detail by the designs of the cheekpieces 
and the elaborate brooch which pins 
the cloak about his neck. Herakles, a 
likeness based on the Skopasian con- 
cept of the god, is arrayed in his lion’s 
skin, with massive paws tied in a knot 
about his neck. Finally, the Gorgo, 
probably specifically Medusa, is a pas- 
sionate Hellenistic likeness of that fatal 
creature, with wings in her hair and 
her ample locks filled with snakes. 

The central discs of these medallions 
were made separately from the single 
pieces forming the outside rims and 
backgrounds. The artist was a master 
craftsman of Southern Italy in the early 
third century B.c. The wave-pattern de- 
sign on the rims is characteristic of 
this region. The vibrant three-quarter 
frontality of the artist’s divinities is 
influenced by the facing heads on tetra- 
drachms of Syracuse and Katania in 
the late fifth to fourth centuries B.c.22 
Heads such as these are found on 
various coins in the third century B.c., 
and it is quite tempting to think that 
the man who made these four plaques 
was also employed as a die cutter in 
some South Italian or Sicilian mint. 
The link between silverware and coins 
was reinforced by fourth and third 
century plaster casts of metalware; 
die designers could keep a ‘‘file’’ of 
such plaster casts to use as models 
for their coin types. Several surviving 
casts are very like the discs discussed 
here. 23 

SILVER-GILT RELIEF FROM A PLATE, HEAD OF 
A SATYR (Fig. 12). This is an elegant 
vignette from a splendid example of 


late Hellenistic silverware.24 The work 
is on a par and contemporary with the 
best of such products found at Pompeii 
and its surroundings. The satyr’s head 
formed the boss or centerpiece of a 
dish, into which the fragment and the 
(shattered) tondo of the background 
were set, much as the four medallions 
just discussed have been set into their 
frames.25 

The satyr, identified by his pointed 
ears, wears a wreath of pine cones, 
symbol of his association with Dionysos 
as god of wine and revels. Traces of 
his nebris, or animal-skin cloak, are 
visible on the right shoulder. The 
satyr’s puffy face and lips, thick hair 
and large eyes with pupils almost sug- 
gested, give him all the pretty natural- 
ism of late Hellenistic decorative art. 
He is a product of the so-called Hel- 
lenistic rococo, as it was practiced by 
metalworkers of imagination. The de- 
signer of this relief probably also 
engraved gems and cut dies for coins, 
such is the precision which he has 
imparted to the finishing of his com- 
position. 

SILVER-GILT THEATRICAL MASK, HEAD OF A 
MAENAD OR SERVANT GIRL (Fig. 13). This 
relief also appears to have come from 
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Fic. 13 HEAD OF A MAENAD OR SERVANT GIRL 


the center of a medallion or plate.?6 
The qualities of the mask are evident 
from the hollow interior seen through 
the circular mouth and the pierced 
eyes. A figure from Greek New Comedy 
seems to be the subject. A maenad to 
complement the satyr just discussed, or 
a servant girl to keep company with the 
actor whose face will shortly be seen 
peeping through a terracotta mask, are 
likely identifications. 

The girl’s wavy hair is bound by a 
broad fillet which once had a small 
knot, made separately in gold, over 
the forehead. The two ends of this 
fillet are visible in the silver casting. 
At the back her hair was caught up 
in a form of pony tail. Despite the 
frontality expected of a mask, the face 
exudes considerable life and, albeit 
rather distraught, personality. The re- 
lief was acquired with the medallion 
of the satyr, and, despite the differ- 
ences of presentation, they appear to 
have belonged to the same set of silver- 
ware in antiquity. 

SILVER-GILT LADLE (Figs. 14,14A). Sev- 
eral years ago a find of gilded silver 
cups, perhaps from an old collection, 
appeared in western Europe. Three of 
them were acquired by the British 
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Museum and have since received ex- 
tensive notice.7%7 A fourth cup was 
secured by the Museum of Art in To- 
ledo (Ohio), and the ladle belonging 
to this treasure entered the Boston 
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Museum of Fine Arts.28 The cup in 
Toledo presents a rich array of Bac- 
chic symbols, such as satyr masks, 
flutes, and the thyrsus, which recall in 
their imaginative and _ naturalistic 
grouping the monumental marble sculp- 
tures of Pergamon, especially the bal- 
ustrade of the temple of Athena, in the 
second century sB.c. Two of the cups 
in the British Museum have scrolls 
of vegetation, very delicately wrought. 
The third, a cup nearly double the size 
of the others, especially the cup in 
Toledo, is the most important from the 
standpoint of Roman relations to Greek 
literature and for dating the manufac- 
ture of the group as a whole. It presents 
a paraphrase of Sophocles’ lost play 
Chryses, about the flight of Orestes, 
Iphigeneia and Pylades to the Troad, 
in which the principals appear to have 
portraits of the family of Tiberius, 
Caligula and Claudius. For this reason 
it seems the whole group of silverware 
was made in western Asia Minor, per- 
haps at Ephesus, early in the reign of 
Claudius (41-54).29 

The ladle was made in several pieces. 
The handle with its panther-head termi- 
nal and its baroque ornament along 
the shaft is one artistic unit, and the 
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Fic. 15 HEAD OF AN AMAZON 


bowl with separately inset rim is an- 
other. The bottom of the bowl is deco- 
rated with a rosette from which a series 
of palmettes rises around the sides to 
the rim. Such early imperial court 
silver certainly belonged to wealthy Ro- 
man Officials or to Hellenistic mer- 
chants. It seems difficult to imagine 
that these objects were used. One could 
eat ices or drink from the cups, but 
the ladle must have been a form of 
decorative investment. In this respect 
it was not unlike silverware created 
in Europe in the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth centuries. 3° 

TERRACOTTA ANTEFIX, HEAD OF AN AMAZON 
(Fig. 15). This large fragment of a 
three-quarter tondo shows a head in 
frontal view, wavy hair on either side 
and a Phrygian cap above.31 It is not 
certain, but the head seems to be fe- 
male, and in this case an Amazon would 
be intended. Amazons occasionally wear 
earrings, and a pair of large rosettes is 
seen here. The antefix comes from 
Sicily and adorned a building of the 
Hellenistic period. It is work of per- 
haps about 200 s.c. The surfaces were 
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painted, and there are ample traces of 
the white ground in the molding of the 
tondo behind the head. A row of such 
heads can be imagined as adorning the 
side of the sloping roof of a building. 
Perhaps various divinities were repre- 
sented, and the effect, whether on a 
temple or stoa or private house, must 
have been striking. 

South Italian Greek vases of the 
fourth century B.c. give the range of 
possibilities in identifying this head. 
Besides the identification as an Ama- 
zon, proposed here, there is Artemis 
Bendis, that rare Attic-Anatolian di- 
vinity who also wears a Phrygian 
cap. The head could be that of an 
effeminate youth such as Paris or 
Ganymede or even Orpheus, but the 
first candidate is not so frequent, save 
in statuary, until the Graeco-Roman 
period, and Ganymede appears in Greek 
reliefs of the fourth century B.c. with- 
out Phrygian or Trojan cap. Amazons, 
on the other hand, are frequent in the 
repertory of fourth-century vase paint- 
ing.82 The difficulties of identification 
occur also in Hellenistic marble sculp- 
ture, notably in a head recently pub- 
lished in detail in the American journal 
of archaeology. 33 
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Amazon or not, this terracotta head 
is impressive as an illustration of how 
in architectural creations South Italian 
or Sicilian Greek artists of the Hellenis- 
tic period could use monumental sculp- 
ture in baked clay. The _ building 
involved could have been partly of 
wood and partly of stone, or wholly 
in the first material, with painted ter- 
racotta decorations. 

TERRACOTTA ANTEFIX, AN ACTOR WEARING 
A THEATER MASK (Fig. 16). The actor 
whose eyes and mouth peep through the 
mask is a player in Greek New Comedy, 
the dramatic art of the fourth century 
B.c. He may be portraying a slave or 
some similar person of low and there- 
fore presumably amusing estate.?4 His 
mask consists of short hair, a squat 
nose and a large mouth with teeth. 
Within, the actor’s own mouth would be 
visible, his own eyes barely seen as the 
centers of the bulging pupils of the 
mask. Such effects are not usually found 
in Greek theatrical art, but are the 
properties of sculpture in the period of 
the Roman Empire. Thus a Graeco-Ro- 
man statue of the naughty slave taking 
refuge on the altar, a work in marble 
in the Villa Torlonia-Albani just outside 
Rome, shows the actor popping not only 
his eyes but also his tongue through the 
mask. 

This rare terracotta probably comes 
from near Tarentum and formed the 
antefix of a relatively small South 
Italian Greek building, perhaps an ac- 
tor’s house or a subsidiary building of a 
theater. The look of sidelong surprise in 
the glance is very like the effects 
achieved by well-known comedians of 
our own age.35 

GRAECO-ROMAN MARBLE HEAD OF THE TRI- 
PLE HECATE (Fig. 17). This curiosity in 
Pentelic marble comes from a statue of 
the triple-bodied Hecate, a_ central- 
Greek divinity with underworld con- 
notations, a being sometimes thought of 
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as a manifestation of Artemis as god- 
dess of the night and the crossroads. 36 
The work is archaistic in that it repre- 
sents an attempt by a sculptor working 
about the time of Augustus (27 B.c.-14 
A.D.), or slightly later, to create a statue 
with reminiscences of Athenian style in 
the generation before the Persian Wars, 
that is around 520 s.c. The hair is far 
from archaic, however, being made 
modern in the late Hellenistic sense. It 
resembles that of the silver maenad or 
servant girl mask discussed previously. 
The polos crown rising between the 
three heads may recall the headdress 
of a Hecate of the fifth century B.c., 
for the sculptor Alkamenes among oth- 
ers created such an image or images 
in Athens and other parts of Greece. 

The three aspects of Hecate had the 
draped bodies of Korai or Attic maid- 
ens of the type used to represent Perse- 
phone. The torch was naturally the 
favorite among several attributes. The 
small statue from which these heads 
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come was probably set in a Roman 
garden or at a street corner in a town, 
for its size and quality preclude its 
having stood at a countryside cross- 
roads, unless in a shrine. The work, 
capable but not of particularly note- 
worthy merit, is typical of the deco- 
rative sculpture produced in Italy by 
Greek craftsmen for Roman patrons of 
average means. By the middle of the 
first century a.p. such work was also 
exported to or made in Hellenistic cen- 
ters as far afield as Antioch in Syria.37 

ROMAN BRONZE LION HEAD FROM A SAR- 
COPHAGUS, FROM SyrRIA (Fig. 18). This 
flamboyant lion, cast with a ring be- 
tween his locked front teeth, was found 
a number of years ago in Syria.?8 He 
had three companions from the same 
series of molds, and the four were at- 
tached by iron rivets to the body of a 
wooden sarcophagus. The pupils, deeply 
hollowed out, as well as the flamelike 
treatment of the mane as a sort of solar 
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disk background, indicate a date in the 
third century a.p. At this time Graeco- 
Roman Syria was enjoying considerable 
prosperity from the fact that the region 
had given to the ancient world a matri- 
arch empress (Julia Domna) and an im- 
perial dynasty, culminating in Severus 
Alexander (222-235). 

The lion with a ring in his mouth 
for lifting the lid or body of a sar- 
cophagus was a standard decoration 
in the second and third centuries a.p. 
Besides this, the others from the same 
set, and further parallels from Syria, 
examples have been found as far north- 


west in Asia Minor as Ephesus.39 They 
vary greatly in quality and style of 
workmanship. Some are very flat and 
linear, almost un-animal in concept. 
This example belongs among the plas- 
tic, baroque manifestations of Antonine 
and Severan Roman decorative art. 
On coins of Caracalla struck in the 
mint of Rome in the year 216, the 
radiate lion with a thunderbolt in his 
mouth is a symbol of the Syrian Zeus 
and imperial power. A lion of similar 
style, seen gardant, appears, to cite 
at random, on the semi-autonomous 
bronze coinage of Thyateira in Lydia 
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in the second or third centuries a.p. 
The coinage of Thyateira, as the name 
of the city suggests, abounds in de- 
signs related to rites and sacrifices. In 
sculpture, then, this bronze lion with 
the ring in his mouth is a reflection 
of divine power in the everyday, al- 
most functional life, or afterlife, of the 
imperial East. 

FRAGMENT OF A ROMAN TRIUMPHAL RE- 
LIEF, HEAD OF A SIGNIFER (Figs. 19,19A). 
This relief in Italian or possibly Pentel- 
ic marble is a fragment of one of the 
great imperial triumphal monuments of 
Rome, probably an arch.49 It is the 
only fragment in America of one of 
these arches, the few others remaining 
being chiefly in Rome itself and various 
European museums. One side of the re- 
lief shows the head of a Roman soldier, 
a standard-bearer or signifer wearing a 
bearskin cap, his badge of office in the 
Roman legions. The scale is about twice 
lifesize, and what remains is modelled 
powerfully enough to suggest the gran- 
deur of the original scene, perhaps one 
of an imperial address (adlocutio) to 
troops. 

This side of the relief was seen and 
sketched by the French artist Pierre 
Jacques of Rheims in 1577 in the Pi- 
azza Sciarra off the Via Flaminia in 
Rome. Between 1577 and 1953, when 
the relief turned up in the London art 
market, it was lost to the classical 
world. On the basis of the drawing by 
Jacques and from the testimony of 
sixteenth century writers, F. Casta- 
gnoli identified the relief as having be- 
longed to the Arch of Claudius, erected 
in Rome in a.p. 51 to commemorate 
the conquest of Britain eight years 
earlier.41 The arch was spanned by 
an aqueduct, the Aqua Virgo, built to 
relieve the water shortage in the cen- 
ter of Rome. Arch and aqueduct were 
partly destroyed when the barbarians 
invaded the city in the early Middle 
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Ages, but other sculptures (now lost) 
survived until the sixteenth century. 
Part of the inscription of the arch, 
recording Claudius’ deeds, was found 
in 1641 and is now in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori. 

The play of light and shade in the 
relief and the technique of drilling out 
the stitched-up eye of the bear and 
the leather of the cap beneath belong 
not to Julio-Claudian but to Flavian 
art. The arch of Claudius may not 
have been finished until the reign of 
Titus (79-81), who was a friend of Clau- 
dius’ ill-starred son Britannicus who 
reissued coins of the family. It is pos- 
sible that mere coincidence placed this 
fragment near the site of the arch of 
Claudius in the sixteenth century. It 
may come from a late Flavian or 
Trajanic monument such as the great 
frieze with scenes of Trajan’s Dacian 
Wars, most of which was reused in 
the arch of Constantine in the second 
decade of the fourth century a.p.42 
Stray panels from this frieze include 
views of legionaries massing for an 
imperial adlocutio, just the type of 
scene in which a signifer carrying his 
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Fic. 20 PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR 
MAXIMIANUS HERCULEUS 


standard at ‘‘present arms’’ would have 
been prominent in the background. 

The relief has, on the back, frag- 
ments of an inscription to a Renais- 
sance nobleman, a member of the Aldo- 
brandini family, suggesting that after 
the arch was pulled down or altered, 
this section was turned over and re- 
used by being set in a funerary monu- 
ment of the late fourteenth or the fif- 
teenth century.43 The tomb could not 
have had a long life, for the slab was 
certainly cut down again when the fo- 
cus of interest shifted back to the side 
with the Roman relief. 

PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELI- 
US VALERIUS MAXIMIANUS (HERCULEUS), 
286-310 (Figs. 20,20A). The identification 
of this battered marble head is based 
on coins struck in the mints of Rome 
and the Western Empire from about 296 
to 308. During this decade Roman nu- 
mismatic portraiture was affected by a 
style which can be described only as 
cubistic and linear in its volume and 
surface details. There are coins of the 
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four principal emperors, the Tetrarchs, 
which reflect this style, and after 305 
issues of the new Augusti, the new Cae- 
sares and the host of unpredicted con- 
tenders for imperial power continued 
the tradition until Constantine the Great 
defeated Maxentius at the Mulvian 
Bridge in 312. Maximianus, father of 
Maxentius, was the colleague of Diocle- 
tian as Augustus from 286 to 305. Diocle- 
tian abdicated in 305, forcing Maximi- 
anus to do likewise, but the latter could 
not remain inactive on his estates in 
Southern Italy and Sicily. He returned 
to power on more than one occasion 
from 306 to 310; in the last year Con- 
stantine the Great forced the old senior 
Augustus to commit suicide, effectively 
terminating his intrigues. 

This head was once in a private 
collection in Rome, and it may have 
been found there, where the Tetrarchs 
had at least one triumphal arch.44 Max- 
imianus and Constantius Chlorus, fa- 
ther of Constantine the Great, were 
rulers of the West from 292 to 305, 
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while Diocletian and Galerius ruled the 
East. Portraits of any of these First 
Tetrarchs are rare except in the minor 
arts or on coins. In the cubistic style 
of about 300 they are few indeed. There 
are the porphyry statues of all four 
rulers standing in armor, one set in 
front of San Marco at Venice and the 
other in the Vatican Library. There is 
a bust of one of the younger emperors 
of about 306 in Cairo. The cubist style 
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